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\f  R.  BUOlIGll.AM,  by  his  persevering  labours  in  the  cause 
of  general  Ednention,  has  well  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
his  country.  Had  popularity  been  his  sole  object  in  thoac 
labours,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  more  honourable  and 
virtuous  inethud  of  earning  it.  The  most  disinUTested  patri¬ 
otism  could  have  dictateil  no  course  of  senatorial  exertions  of 
higher  utility,  than  those  which  have  had  for  their  object  to  drag 
to  light  the  abuses  of  Public  (>liaritit*s,  and  to  extend  the  be- 
iietits  of  Education  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Thwarted, 
niisrepresonted,  vilitied  as  he  has  been  by  those  whose  interests 
wrre  endangered  by  iiupiiry,  and  those  who  are  secretly  hostile 
to  Pojnilur  Education,  it  should  seem  to  have  required  no  ordi¬ 
nary  firmness  and  energy,  to  bear  right  on  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  noble  enterprise,  aiul  even  when,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Commission  of  Inquiry,  meanly  defrandeil  of  the 
fruits  of  his  exertions,  not  to  have  abandoned,  cither  in  disgust 
or  in  despondency,  the  cause  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself. 
We  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Brougham  be  is 
^aid  to  he  in  his  temper  and  manners  warm  and  impetuous,  ami 
h  charged  with  having  been  very  rude  to  Dr.  Wood,  when  Dr. 
^^ood  displayed  a  reluctance  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee, — an  offence  never  to  be  expiated  in  the  sight 
of  Dr.  Wood’s  brethren  :  however  this  may  have  been,  uothing 
could  be  more  fair,  and  candid,  and  conciliatory  than  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Brougham’s  parliamentary  conduct  in  referenje  to  tlie 
matters  in  question  *,  and  he  has  shewn  at  all  times  the  utmost 
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sulicitiule  to  liave  the  ineasuros  lie  has  hroiii^ht  forwani,  freely 
and  tuliy  caiivas!»ed  before  they  should  receive  the  liCgislatiie 
sunctiuii. 

From  the  very  outset  in  his  investiijations,  he  found  liimiHelf 
violently  opposed  hy  the  Fstahlisheil  clergy.  The  circumstance 
of  Ills  being  an  enriy  ineniher  of  the  Coinmitteo  of  the  Itritiah 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  would  have  he(*n  of  itself  sutlicient 
to  mark  him  out  to  their  suspicion  and  prolessional  anti|)alhy; 
while,  as  a  reformer,  he  must  have  calculated  on  drawing  down 
upon  himself  no  small  share  of  odium,  lie  was  well  aware  tlut 
the  cause  of  Fducation  had  been  adopted  by  the  Nationalists 
niendy  as  a  defensive  and  precautionary  measure;  adopted  with 
reluctance  and  hv  constraint,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tlic 
times ;  and  that  towards  that  class  whose  exertions  to  promote 
popular  education  hiul  remltTed  those  defensive  measures  ne¬ 
cessary,  tliere  existed  a  deeply  rooted  feeling  of  party  animosity. 
We  think  it  impossible  that  ^Ir.  Brougham  should  not  have  an¬ 
ticipated  the  opposition  and  personal  hostility  which  he  wm 
doomed  to  meet  with  from  this  (piarter;  hut  it  is  possible  that 
ho  may  not  in  the  first  instance  have  justly  calculated  the 
{Kiteucy  of  that  opposition,  and  that  he  too  sauguinely  imagioetl 
iiimself  strong  enough  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  to  achieve  a 
great  national  good  even  in  spite  of  those  whom  he  could  not 
liope  to  coiieiliate.  If  so,  he  has  long  since  discovered  his  mis¬ 
take,  and  repented  of  his  imprudence.  And  the  dilemma  ia 
which  the  di^covery  must  have  placed  him,  was,  indeed,  a  trying 
one.  Oil  the  one  hand,  to  have  roiiouiiccd  his  long  chcrisheil 
legislative  project,  ileeply  impressed  as  he  was  with  its  utUiljf 
ainl  importance,  on  account  of  any  obstacles  which  opposed  iu 
success,  would  have  been  chargeable  on  pique,  on  a  deficiency  of 
public  spirit,  or  on  a  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  his  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  realize  that  project,  with  both 
the  Administration  and  the  arrayed  powers  of  the  Church 
against  him,  was  hut  to  court  defeat,  and  to  oppose  insuperable 
barriers  to  his  future  political  advaucemeut.  'riiere  remained 
hut  a  middle  path  ;  a  ditlicult  one,  indeed,  to  (read  with  consis¬ 
tency  and  honour  :  it  was  to  gain  over  by  conciliatory  overtures 
the  opponents  he  had  seemed  to  defy,  and  to  submit  to  have  bis 
measures  tutored  ami  modituul  in  order  to  purchase  their  cob- 
currence.  We  think  (hut  Mr.  Rrougliam  deserves  to 
credit  given  liiin  for  a  real  anxiety  to  serve  his  country  by  the 
measure  in  question,  since  lie  has  shewn  such  a  readiness  to  sa¬ 
crifice  his  own  heelings  and  judg»mient,  his  former  connexions 
and  even  his  consistency,  iu  what  has  proved,  after  all,  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  disarm  his  adversaries. 

In  tlie  very  ditVicult  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Brouglu* 
was  placed,  we  have  felt  it  right  to  pul  the  most  candid  con- 
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fitriiction  on  ovrry  tliinic  in  hin  new  Rill  wliirli  lin§  a  liO!i(ile 
hearinif  on  llie  interesiM  of  DitimMiteiM.  We  never  for  a  moment 
imagined  lUtiC  he  won  ca|nible  of  d(*ait^nedly  oompromiainp^  their 
interests  in  order  to  projiititite  (he  clergy.  Mr.  Rroii^ham  if, 
indeed,  too  keen  a  (Mditiciaii,  too  prnctiat^  a  lei^islator,  not  to  be 
aware  of  (he  hearinp^s  of  hif  own  measure;  nor  would  he  thank 
us  for  a  coinfdiinent  on  the  score  of  intei^rity  at  the  ex|>ense  of 
hia  uiiderstandinp:.  Hut,  in  steerini^  a  midillo  course,  it  was  for 
him  to  do  the  best  he  could,  Icaviiif^  each  party  to  take  care  of 
its  own  intert*s(s.  Had  he  attenijited  to  smn^p;1e  the  measure 
(hroui^h  the  House  in  the  way  that  clauses  of  the  most  vexations 
nature  are  oftini  suilered  to  pass  iiiinotired  in  local  Hills,  he 
would  have  deserved  the  most  indijjfuant  reprobation.  Rut  ho 
has  not  done  so.  He  has  said,  Kxainine  the  Bill  in  all  its  de* 
tails,  take  the  iK'xt  six  months  to  scan  and  discuss  its  merits,  and 
let  me  hear  all  your  ohjeertions.  And  if  no  ohjections  had  been 
starteii,  he  would  have  hud  a  rit^ht  to  presume  on  the  conciir- 
rrnco  of  those  whom  its  bciup;  |)asHed  into  a  law  would  most 
deeply  ni^i^rieve. 

Mr.  nroiii^liain  has  hecn  told  that  tiie  Dissenters  would  not 
object  to  his  Rill,  provided  the  Sacramental  IVst  was  p^iven  up. 
lie  has  found  DUsenters  to  tell  him  so.  And  when  Lord  Sid* 
inuiitli  hroiii^ht  forward  his  famous  liill  for  res^ulatin^  the  Dis* 
sentiiu^  ministry  and  ninending^  the  Toleration  Act,  he,  too, 
found  Dissenters  pliant  enoup^h,  and  ip^norant  enoiu^h,  to  ap* 
plaud  his  enru^htened  desij^ns,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  Con¬ 
currence  of  their  brethren,  l^ord  Sidinouth  complained,  and  tie 
bad  perhaps  a  rii^ht  to  comidain,  that  he  was  misled  by  certain 
Dissenters  whom  he  consulted.  Mr.  Rrout'ham  would  have  a 
Hiinilar  (;r(»iind  for  exculpation,  if  he  was  sutfered  to  remain 
Ioniser  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  feeiinira  of  the  great  body  of 
Dissenters. 

Ue  do  not,  however,  wonder  tliat  the  Dissenters  should  have 
discovered  some  backwardness  to  oppose  any  measure  of  so  vast 
apparent  utility  as  that  which  promises  to  iiinke  Education  in 
l^ui^land  universal ; — universal,  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  one 
for  the  education  of  girls  forms  no  pari  of  the  proposed 
measure.  'I'hey  were  tin  willing,  we  believe,  that  objections  to 
the  Bill  should  originate  with  thfun.  In  the  same  spirit  as  that 
m  which  tln*ir  forefathers  acquiesced  in  the  passing  of  the  Test 
Act,  rather  than  endanger  (he  Protestant  succession,  they  seem 
to  have  been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Parochial  E^liioation 
Bill,  rather  than  deleat  the  benevolent  intention  of  its  originator. 

An  article  in  a  nxient  Number  of  the  Kdmbfirgh  Review, 
bad.  We  confess,  too  much  of  the  appearance  ol  an  endeavour 
to  lake  advantage  of  the  easy  simplicity  and  gtxxl  nature  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  to  cajole  tliera  into  acquiescence.  Tlie  style 
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of  lialf-cx)inplimpnt  liaK-bantcr  in  which  it  was  written,  shewed 
that  the  iteviewer,  how  highly  soever  he  ini^ht  rate  the  ho¬ 
nesty,  and  liberality,  and  public  spirit,  and  disintcrestodnefi!i  of 
the  body,  had  estimaUMi  at  a  very  low  averai^e  their  under- 
Htamliii^v.  I'be  ill-suppressed  contemptuousness  of  the  tone 
in  which  he  condescends  to  meet  their  objections,  and  to  flatter 
their  prejudices,  betrays  insidiousness  of  intention.  Besides, 
it  was  overwrought;  it  was  the  politeness  of  a  man  wlio  wants 
to  cheat  you.  And  even  had  it  been  much  less  courtly,  its 
appearance  in  a  Journal  which  has  so  frequently  held  up  these 
same  sectaries  to  conUuiipt  and  riilicule,  would  have  justttie<l  its 
being  received  with  not  less  susjiicion  than  surprise. 

A  note  at  the  cbise  of  that  article,  U'i  out  in  some  degm 
the  real  feeling  of  the  Writer.  He  atiemjtts  to  justify  his 

*  distrust  of  the  candour  of  some  active  men  in  London  amon* 

*  the  Disseiiti^rs,’  by  advertiiiir  to  the  ‘  appearance  of  rosolu- 

*  tions  concerning  Mr.  Brougham's  plan  because  it  imposed  t 

*  Sacrameiitiil  Test,  a  week  after  the  provision  bad  been  given 
‘  up.*  Candour  would  have  letl  the  lieviewer  to  conclude  that 
the  resolutions  alluded  to  were  drawn  up  before  that  circtiinstance 
had  btxome  a  wt»ek  cld  ;  and  prudence  would  have  dictated  hU 
observing  a  tlelicate  silence  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
giving  up  what  he  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  pr\>- 
}M)se.  It  is  not  from  sncb  a  quarter  that  Dissenters  liad 
reason  to  expect  the  proposal  to  extend  in  a  new  direction  the 
invidious  and  vexatious  operation  of  the  Teat  Act, — to  carry, 
not  merely  its  exclusive  spirit,  but  the  very  letter  of  its  ini¬ 
quitous  provisions  into  a  system  of  national  Education.  For 
his  own  sake,  we  are  glad  that  he  has  been  advised  to  give  it 
up ;  and  if  bis  Bill  was  likely  to  pass  into  a  law,  it  would  bo 
matter  of  high  satisfaction,  that  ^  tlie  symbols  of  atoning  grace* 
were  not  ufresli,  by  that  statute,  to  be  made 

*  .\n  *)fTiC('-key,  a  pick-lock  t(»  a  place.* 

Mr.  Brougliam  knows,  however,  if  the  Reviewer  does  not, 
that  what  is  thus  proidaiined  to  be  yiren  up^  is  in  fact  no  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Dissenters.  Except  as  they  deprecate  so  gron 
a  prostitution  of  a  sacretl  ordinance,  it  docs  not  in  the  least 
concern  them  :  it  does  not  make  the  slightest  ditlerence  in  their 
siiuatiun,  or  in  the  operations  of  the  Bill.  Under  the  pro{>ose(l 
act,  Ihj  there  test  or  no  test,  no  IXissentcr  can  be  a  parisb 
sebooimastiT  ;  and  therefore,  wiietber  the  parish  scboolnaaster 
slioubi  so  qualify  or  not,  makes  no  ditlerence  to  the  Dissenter. 
One  of  its  provisions  would  stsmi  to  be  suthciently  express 
oil  this  point :  no  person  is  to  be  cajiable  of  being  elect^  by 
tlie  parish,  who  docs  not  proiluce  ^  a  certificate  of  bis  chi* 
*’  racier  ami  abilities,  and  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
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^  of  Kn^Uud  aiiliy  law  eatabliahed,  sii^necl  htf  tho  rftUient  of* 

<  ficiatiitg  minijtier  and  three  houneholderg  of  the  parish  or 

*  chnpelry  where  he  lived  for  the  last  twelve  months* 
Tliiii,  however,  ia  not  thoiiq^lit  enoutch  :  to  makeaure  double  sure, 
tlic  rector,  vicar,  or  other  oHiciatiiip^  minister,  *  aball  have  the 

*  power  to  cull  before  him  the  person  clioaen,  and  to  examine 

*  him  touching  Ida  titnesa  for  the  place  of  aclioolinaater,  and 

*  shall  not  approve  of  him  for  such  master,  unless  he  be  ta- 

*  iisfied  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  at 

*  by  law  established.*  Now  aftiT  this,  what  lietter  than  mock* 
ery  and  insolence  is  it  in  this  Reviewer  to  talk  of  i^Ir.  Rrou^h- 
•in*s //iririy  up  to  the  Dissenters  the  provision  res|)ecting;  the 
jjtttcrainental  Test?  We  have  said  that  it  does  not  in  fact 
cun(*ern  the  Dissenters  at  all;  but  if  it  did,  does  Mr.  Rrou^lw 
am,  or  the  Reviewer,  or  any  one  in  his  senses  imaftine,  that 
tlie  rector,  or  vicar,  or  curate  of  the  applicant's  parish  will 
i;rant  a  certificate  testifying  that  he  is  a  inemlier  of  the  Church 
of  Eiii^land,  or  that  the  rector,  vicar,  or  curate  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  election  takes  place,  will,  on  a  personal  exainitm- 
tion  of  the  master  elect,  be  satisfied  that  lie  is  a  bona  fide 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  unless,  in  either  case,  he 
diall  have  taken  the  sacrament  ?  Is  there  held  to  be,  in  fact,  any 
other  le^^al  and  une(|uivocal  proof  of  Chiirchmanship,  than  this  ? 
Ami  will  Mr.  Brougham’s  havint;  ^iven  it  up,  (that  is  to  say,  his 
havini;^  a|;reed  to  say  nothing  about  it,)  make  the  parson  ^ive  it 
up  or  dispense  with  it?  If  not,  to  whom  most  truly  applies  tho 
want  of  candour  ? 

The  objectionable  Test  is  still,  then,  virtually  includcMl  in  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stands  :  it  is  not,  in  fact,  ^iven  up.  And  tho 
provision  which  is  substituted  for  the  clause,  not  only  includes  it, 
but  j;oes  far  beyond  the  Test  Act  in  its  practical  elTect,  It  is' 
well  known  that,  in  mony  cases.  Dissenters  have  been  chosen 
to  fill  parochial  offices,  and  have  been  allowed  to  discharge  the 
functions  helonpn^  to  them,  without  sidjinittini;  to  the  ipiali- 
hcatiun.  And  had  the  parish  schoolmaster  been  sinijily  re¬ 
quired  by  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Brouc^ham’s  Bill,  so  to  (pialify, 
it  would  have  rested  with  the  cler^^yman  of  the  parish  or  the 
parishioners,  to  enforce  or  to  suspend  the  law  in  that  respect  as 
circuinstanccs  mi^ht  dictate.  But  the  terms  now  inserted  in 
the  Bill,  arc  so  imperative  as  to  leave  no  room  for  indulgence 
at  the  discretion  of  the  electors  and  the  officiating  miiiiticr* 
file  probability  would  have  been,  that  the  Test,  in  ninetv-nine 
eases  out  of  a  hundred,  would  have  been  positively  enforced. 
The  chance  would  have  been  exccetlingly  small,  that  a  Dis- 
’^ter  should  have  been  elected,  much  less  approved.  But 
^r.  Brougham’s  concession  to  the  Dissenters  has  made  room 
for  the  provision^  that,  in  the  hundredth  case,  the  Teat  shall  noi 
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he  dispeiisod  with  ;  that  the  clerjjyman  ‘  sliall  not  approve*  of 
the  candidate  unlens  he  be  natittjied  that  lie  is  a  member  of  ilie 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  e»tahlislied. 

Let  us  have  fair  play.  Whatever  Dissenters  may  choose  to 
submit  to,  or  may  be  compelled  to  submit  to,  let  them  do  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  And  it  cannot  be  either  the  interest  or  the  wish 
of  Mr.'Rrou^hain  to  deceive  them.  The  fact  is  this.  The  pro¬ 
posed  Hill  would  have  for  its  object  to  create  an  indefinite  exten¬ 
sion  of  an  exclusive  Church  Establishment,  at  tlve  general  ex¬ 
pense,  in  the  shape  of  Parish  schools.  'I’lie  Dissenter  reason¬ 
ably  complains  that  public  schools  should  be  identified  with  such 
an  Establishment,  and  that  the  existint;  civil  disabilities  by 
which  he  is  already  ai^i^rieved,  should  be  vexatioiisly  multiplied; 
that  he  should  be  hehl  unfit  to  occupy  thcotfice  of  even  a  parish 
schoolmaster.  The  Rill  would  have  the  etVect  of  enlailin"  fresh 
burthens  upon  the  Dissenters  in  ^ommon  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  while  it  would  exclude  them  from  an  equal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  benefits  of  the  system  ;  and  they  reasonably 
complain  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
institutions  over  which  they  are  to  have  no  control,  and  which 
are  both  adapted  and  desii^ncd  to  operate  to  their  disadvanta^, 
The  Rill  is  framed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  takini^  the  ediict- 
tioii  of  the  lower  classes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  public,  of  so- 
persedin"  the  very  extensive  combination  of  voluntary  labourers 
in  the  work  of  popular  Education,  of  breaking  up  the  existing 
machinery  of  Sunday  schools  ami  Rritish  and  Foreign  schools, 
in  order  to  throw  the  exclusive  management,  inspection,  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  the  parson  of  the  parish. 
The  Dissenter  complains  of  this  measure,  first,  as  unjust; 
secondly,  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Education  itself. 

Had  we  not  the  deepest  conviction  that  the  proposed  enact¬ 
ments  would  have  on  the  whole  a  prejudicial  operation  on  the 
general  interests  of  the  community,  we  should  feel  greatly  re¬ 
luctant  to  press  those  objections  which  concern  us  simply  t* 
Dissenters.  Rut  we  firmly  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Hill  would  not  secure  the  design  of  the  preambh*.  That  jiream- 
l/lc  brielly  shews,  that  ‘  it  is  expedient  to  provide  sufiicicnt  and 
‘  }M'rrr.anent  means  of  Education  for  His  Majesty’s  subjecii 
‘  within  the  dominion  of  England  and  Wales  and  town  of  Bcr- 
•  wick  ujion  Tweed,  to  the  end  that  all  classes  of  the  |>co- 
‘  pie  may  reap  the  great  benefit  of  improvement  in  knowledge, 
‘  morals,  and  religion,  which  are  the  main  support  of  every 
‘  nation.’  We  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  existing  means 
are  under-rated  ;  that  the  provision  of  sufiicicnt  means,  forms 
no  security  that  they  will  be  availing  ;  and  that  no  adequate  im- 
jirovement  of  the  people  in  knowledge,  morals,  or  religion,  is 
likely  to  result  from  ilic  measure.  In  arguing  these  points,  wc 
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shall  (liMiniiis  as  far  as  j>ossible  all  considerations  bearing  upon 
llii*  |wciiliar  interests  of  (lie  Dissenters. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  want  of  education  which  now  exiata. 
The  Tables  appended  to  the  Heport  of  the  education  Coinniiueey 
have  been  coniidently  appealed  to  as  establishing  that  fact  to  tha 
iiiimericul  extent  exhibited,  *  beyond  all  controversy.*  Thore  ia 
nothing  so  imposing  as  figures  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing,  aocno- 
times,  more  fallacious.  The  queries  ofthc  Kducation  Committee 
rfspeeting  the  state  of  Kducation  in  every  parish  or  cha|>elryy 
were  addressed  to  the  parochial  clergy  ;  and  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  were  not  the  most  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be 
applied  to  us  u  matter  of  court(s<y  ;  but  we  maintain,  from  our 
knowledge  of  facts,  that  the  returns  furnished  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  were  not  likely,  in  a  large  proportion  of  inaUnces, 
to  comprise  the  whole  sum  of  exertion.  In  nninberless  cases, 
the  clergyman  would  be  iguoruul  of  the  number  of  children  edu« 
cated  in  the  schools  of  the  Dissenters,  ami  would  be  disinclined 
to  iiiuke  the  requisite  inquiry.  This  is  expressly  admitted  in 
some  of  the  returns.  In  mniiy  instances,  he  would  not  chooso 
to  report  them, — would  not  choose  to  recognise  the  existence 
within  his  parish  of  the  humhle  means  of  education  provided  by 
the  obnoxious  diligence  of  the  sectaries.  It  is  quite  certain  thil 
instances  of  this  kind  have  been  siitViciently  numerous  to  aflect 
very  materially  the  correctness  of  the  Tables.  The  following  is 
the  result  of  the  Tables  according  to  the  view  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer. 

*  The  Rndowcil  Schools  in  England  teach  about  165,000 children  ; 
the  Unendowed  Day  Schools,  4-78, 000.  But  this  includes  .58,000 
fmight  at  the  Dame  Schools,  where  infants  ore  generally  sent  before 
they  are  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  or  Icam  almost  any  thing.  It  in* 
dudes  also  the  lace  and  straw  schools  of  the  midland  counties,  where 
we  much  fear  little  that  is  useful  is  in  general  learnt.  If,  then, 
wc  detluct  for  these  schools,  wc  shall  have  590,000  children  taught 
at  Day  Schools;  and  we  must  add  about  10,000  for  deficient  re¬ 
turns,  several  parishes  having  made  none.  To  this  number  of 
(')(V),(KX)  arc  to  be  added  the  children  belonging  to  persons  in  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  who  educate  their  diildrcn,  par¬ 
ticularly  daughters,  at  home  or  at  boarding  schools,  not  noticed  in 
tHc  Tables,  though  frequently  in  the  Digest.  Mr.  Brougham,  from 
the  population  returns,  considered  50,000  as  a  proper  allowance  for 
this  class,  but,  if  any  thing,  too  small ;  and  the  next  addition  made 
was  incontestably  much  too  large,  except  that  he  was  desirous  of  rather 
understating  than  overstating  the  deficiency.  He  allowed,  of  the 
l’.S2,(KK)  tauglit  at  Sunday  schools,  10(),0t)0  as  attending  those  institu¬ 
tions  beyond  the  numbers  included  in  tiie  column  of  Day  SoIhioIs  i 
the  known  fact  being,  that  a  greiiter  proportion  than  seven  ninths  6f 
the  Sunday  scholars  attend  Week  day  schools.  'Hie  grand  total  of 
children  educated  in  any  way,  even  in  the  scanty  measures  dealt  out 
by  Suuday  schoob,  is  thus  only  750,000.  Now,  the  lowest  estimate 
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of  the  moans  of  education  for  any  country,  reauires  that  there  should 
be  schools  for  onc-tenlh  of  the  population ;  out  from  the  Digest  it 
clearly  appears  that  a  brger  proportiou  is  requisite,  especially  if  we 
incluac  tne  means  for  all  classes,  high  as  well  as  low.  5lr.  Broughsiu 
reckons  rather  more  than  one-ninth;  but  taking  one-tenth  as  the  scale, 
it  thus  appears  that  there  are  only  the  means  of  educating  seven  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half  of  the  people  of  England,  leaving  no  less  than  two 
millions  without  any  education,  and  three  millions  without  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  education,  namely,  that  obtained  at  Day  Schools.* 

No.  Ixvii.  pp.  227, 8, 

The  total  number  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Table  is  5,162; 
tiiat  of  the  children  taught  in  them,  452, b  17,  which  is  about 
^  to  a  school.  This  iiuinber,  we  arc  inclined  to  think,  is  a 
higher  average  than  would  be  given  by  a  calculation  which 
^lould  include  all  the  Sunday  Schools  conducted  by  difl'erent  de¬ 
nominations  of  Protestants  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  (  onfirms  our 
|>erstiasion  of  the  essential  inaccuracy  of  the  returns.  But  of 
these  450,000,  seven  ninths  are  struck  ofl*  by  the  Reviewer  u 
attending  wink-day  schools,  and  as  being  therefore  included  in 
the  columns  of  Day  Schools.  This  is  not  calculation :  it  is 
mere  assumption,  and  an  assumption  exceedingly  erroneous. 
On  this  point  wc  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  remarks  of  a  High 
Church  Reviewer,  and  reiterate  the  question  he  puts  to  Mr. 
Brougham:  What  week-day  schools  is  it  supposed  that  these 
seven -ninths,  or  150,000,  frequent  ? 

*  Not  Nation.ll  schools,*  continues  the  Reviewer,  *  or  Church  schools 
of  any  description ;  fur  it  is  a  rule  in  nearly  all  of  them,  that  the 
children  should  attend  Church  in  the  chnracler  of  day  scholars  ;  and 
it  would  require  very  strong  evidence  to  convince  us  that  one-nioth 
instead  of  seven-ninths  of  the  children  who  are  educated  in  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  Church,  arc  enrolled  at  the  same  time  on  a  Sunday  and  a 
week-day  list.  If  we  suppose  that  their  number  may  amount  to  5O,U00, 
wc  admit  what  wo  have  no  reason  to  believe.  And  yet  even  this  ad¬ 
mission  leaves  S00,0(X)  unaccounted  for,  or  to  he  found,  if  they  are 
found  any  where,  in  the  schools  of  Dissenters.  But  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  day-scholars,  according  to  Mr.  B.,  is  590,000;  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  he  will  not  contend  that  800,000  of  these  are  the  children  of 
Diasentert.  For  if  he  does,  he  must  also  contend  that  the  schools  of 
Uie  Dissenters  contain  more  than  three  fifths  of  all  the  educated 
children  of  the  country;  for  their  old  schools,  like  our  Church 
•chools,  are  not  left  to  themselves  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  children  of 
persons  in  easy  circumstances  are  not  in  tlic  habit  of  attending  Sunday 
schools ;  adding  60,000  for  tliese.  we  shall  have  860,000  children  of 
Dissenters,  and  only  280,000  children  of  Churchmen  1  The  propor¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  that  of  three  to  two ;  and  it  shews  that  there  must 
be  an  error  in  Mr.  Brougham’s  calculation. 

'  *  The  same  thing  may  be  proved  in  a  different  way.  Sunday  schools 
are  most  numerous  in  manufacturing  districts,  where  the  labour  of 
t*l41da*u  is  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  cdiyation.  Can  it  bo 
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bclicTcd  that  theae  children  frequent  day-«chooU  in  the  proportion  of 
fercn-ninths  ?  In  fact  there  arc  not  at  praaent  day-achooU  to  hold 
them.  Sunday-achools  are  aUo  very  principally  coUipoted  of  chHdren 
who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  at  the  day-achools,  and  are  taken 
away  by  their  parents  at  an  early  a^e.  This  is  the  legitimate  use  and 
application  of  the  system  ;  and  it  is  fatal  to  Mr.  6.*s  theory  of  seveor 
ninths.  Instead  of  calculating,  therefore,  that  there  are  100,000  only 
to  be  reckoned  for  the  Sunday  schools,  let  us  assume  what  is  below 
the  truth,  that  ‘200,000,  or  nearly  four-ninths  of  the  whole  may  be 
fairly  counted.*  Christian  Kemcmbrancer,  Feb.  1, 1S21.  p.  92. 

In  conBrination  of  this  (estimate,  \vc  may  refer  to  a  state¬ 
ment  inserted  in  a  periodical  work  specilically  demoted  to 
SuiuUy  Schools,  from  which  it  appears,  that,  in  four  Sunday 
seliooU  conducted  hy  Dissenters  in  different  quarters  ofLondoHy 
where  the  proportion  of  Day  scholars  is  certainly  greater  than  in 
iiinanfactniing  districts,  the  number  of  children  who  attend 
Day  schools  is  rather  more  than  onc-tiiird,  being  550  out  of 
Util ;  uiul  ill  Hradfcrd  in  Wiltshire,  it  is  about  one-sixth,  or 
11>  out  of  094.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the  number  of 
Sunday  schools  is  itself  under-rateil :  they  are  altogether  omitted 
in  some  of  (he  returns,  as  in  the  cast's  of  Liverpool,  Sunderland, 
Clifton,  and  Alverstoke,  containing  Gosport.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  (he  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  while  he  adds  10,000 
to  the  total  number  of  children  taught  at  the  Day  Schools, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  ileficient  returns,  deems  it  unnecessary 
to  make  any  addition  whatever  in  estimating  the  number  taught 
in  .Sunday  Schools  ;  whereas,  instead  of  one-sixtieth,  he  might 
ill  the  latter  case  have  added  at  least  one-tenth,  and  stated  the 
total  in  round  numbers  at  500,000.  Of  these  one  half  may 
safely  be  reckoned  as  not  included  in  the  number  of  those  who 
attend  week-day  schools.  And  this  number,  added  to  the 
500,000  Day  Scholars,  and  the  50,000  children  educated  in 
hoarding  schools  or  at  home,  will  make  a  total  of  900,000, 
^liich,  taking  one  tenth  of  the  population  as  the  numlier  to  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  education,  will  leave  only  half  a 
miHion  of  uncdqcated  people. 

The  ‘  Christian  Remembrancer*  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion 
by  a  (liO'erent  process.  He  considers  the  number  allowed  for 
children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  are  taught  at 
boarding  schools  and  at  home,  not  merely  *  if  any  thing,  too 
*  ^mall,*  but  too  small  by  one  half ;  and  he  grounds  this  opinion 
on  the  statement  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  taken  from  the 
Digest,  that  the  deficienev  of  the  means  of  Education  is 
greatest  in  l^ancaster  and  Middlesex.  That  statement  is  as 
follows : 

*  In  the  four  northern  counties  of  Westmorland,  Cumberland,  Nor- 
tbumbcrlaD'd,  and  ^urbam,  the  average  (of  the  means)  is  about  oae* 
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tenth  ;  in  Westmoreland  it  is  as  high  as  one-seventh  or  one  eighths 
being  superior  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  consequently  the  be^ 
educated  district  in  Kurope.  In  Wilts  and  Somersetshire,  the  aversge 
is  one-eighteenth  or  one-nineteenth ;  in  Lancaster*  and  Middlesex 
one-twenty-fourtli.  But  before  the  establishment  of  the  new  sebooh 
in  Middlesex,  it  w'os  as  low  as  one-forty -sixth.  It  thus  appears  that  it 
the  present  moment  there  are  not  the  means  of  Education  for  out 
half  the  people  in  the  metropolitan  county  ;  and  that,  but  a  few  yetn 
ago,  there  were  three  fourths  of  that  population  destitute  of  thou 
means  V  Edinburgh  Ueview.  No.  Ixvii.  p. 

Now  it  ib  in  I^lidtliesex  more  especially  that  there  are  to  be 
found  a  prodigious  number  of  boarding  schools  and  day  schools, 
which  it  is  almost  out  of  the  power  of  a  clergyman  to  investi¬ 
gate.  ‘  The  charity  schools,  the  free  school,  (if  there  hap|)en 
‘  to  be  one,)  and  |)erha|»s  one  or  two  conspicuous  boarding 

*  schools,  may  he  accurately  registered  ;  hut  if  Mr,  nrouglutu 
‘  really  believes  that  he  has  procured  a  return  of  all  the  huard- 
^  ing  schools  which  surround  the  mctro)>oliH,  and  of  all  the  daj 

•  schools,  and  evening  schools,  and  night  schools,  which  swarm 
‘  ill  its  alleys,  he  is  a  more  credulous  man,’  says  this  Christian 
Uememhrancer,  ‘  than  we  could  have  imagined.*  Mr.  Brough- 
um*s  calculation,  however,  of  the  number  of  children  e<iu- 
cated  in  hoarding  schools,  is  stated  to  liave  hern  formed  upon 
the  population  returns,  am!  not  upon  actual  information.  In 
what  precise  way  that  calculation  was  drawn,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  ;  hut  half  a  million  w  ouhl  seem  to  be  a  very  small  section 
of  the  population  to  include  all  those  of  the  upper  and  the  middle 
classes  wlio  educate  their  children  at  home  or  at  hoarding  schoob. 
The  Christian  Bememhrancer  cannot  he  much  beyond  the  mark 
in  doubling  the  number,  and  allowing  10Q,000  children  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  this  means.  But  if  we  subscribe  to  the  correctness 
of  this  calculation,  it  will  actually  leave  no  tleficit,  and  we  shall 
be  chargeable  with  having  proved  too  much.  Let  it,  however, 
be  rememhered,  that  the  estimate  of  the  requisite  means  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  which  the  calculation  has  jirocceded,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  schools  for  one  tenth  oi  the  population,  is  eon- 
I'tssedly  too  low.  F rom  the  Digest,  a  larger  proportion  a]»pean 
to  be  requisite,  especiall)  if  we  include  the  higher  classes  ;  and 
IMr.  Brougham  reckons  rather  more  than  one  ninth,  which  would 
make  a  ditlerence  of  lt)0,000  in  the  number  to  be  provided  for. 
Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  and  that  one  million  of  the  people 
(Mr.  Brougham  says  two  millions  ;  the  C'hristian  Remembrancer 
half  a  million)  are  without  education,  still,  it  will  not  follow  that 
the  100,000  children  which  they  ought  to  furnish  to  our  schools, 

*  In  Lancaster,  the  returns,  so  far  as  regards  Sunday  Schools^  are 
cs|>ccially  defective.  ^ 
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arc  (K*i»titutr  of  tlie  means  of  (Hluciilion.  Docs  Mr.  nrou^ham 
imauine  that  all  who  are  uneducated  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
ittendiu^  a  school  of  any  description  ?  Has  be  never  heard 
of  there  bein^  a  dilliculty  in  persuadin;;^  parents  to  let  Uieir 
1  rhiiilren  attend  at  schools  where  the  education  Is  wholly  gratui- 

I  tous  ?  We  can  inform  him  that,  among  the  lower  classes,  it  is 

I  very  didicult  to  secure  their  attendance  without  some  species  of 

I  bonus  or  bribe,  and  that  many  parents  are  ignorant  enougii  to 

I  think  that  they  oblige  the  patrons  or  teachers  of  the  school,  by 

1  sulTering  their  children  to  be  taught.  And  does  he  suppose  that 

]  the  establishment  of  a  parish  school  will  work  so  wondrous  a  re- 

I  volution  in  their  ideas,  that  they  will  not  simply  accept  the  offer 

I  of  education  for  their  children,  but  be  forward  to  pay  for  it? 

I  Hear  again  the  testimony  of  our  Churchman. 

I  ‘  Very  few  of  our  large  schools  ore  os  full  as  they  might  be.  Ten 
I  per  cent  might  on  an  average  be  added  without  inconvenience  to  the 
1  clay  schools ;  and  a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  Sunday  schools ;  and 
I  while  we  admit  that  tlie  latter  do  not  furnish  as  much  as  it  required, 

I  except  under  very  peculiar  and  favourable  circumstances,  still  we 

I  cannot  consent  to  set  them  wholly  aside,  or  to  speak  of  children  who 

I  might  attend  them,  ns  unprovided  with  the  means  of  education. 

I  Another,  and  we  fear  a  very  formidable  deduction  must  be  made  be- 
I  fore  we  can  ascertain  the  want  of  school  room,  us.  the  amount  of 
I  those  who  would  neglect,  if  they  possessed  it.  It  is  usually  said  that 
I  children  ought  to  continue  at  school  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of 
I  age ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  desirable  that  they  should.  Dut  if  Mr.  B.*s 

I  calculation  of  one  tenth  as  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  ought 

\  to  be  under  education,  rests  upon  this  principle,  we  are  quite  con- 

Ivinced  that  it  can  never  apply  to  a  populous  town,  or  a  manufacturing 
county.  In  such  placet  you  may  offer  education  gratis,  and  ^ve 
clothes  into  the  bargain,  and  half  your  children  will  be  taken  from 
your  day  schools  at  twelve  years  of  age.  And  what  is  worse*  many 
children  will  never  be  brought  to  you  at  all ;  but  will  be  suffered  by 
their  parents  to  w'allow  in  filth  and  vice  while  they  arc  little,  and  will 
he  required  to  labour,  perhaps  beyond  their  strength,  os  soon  as  they 
arc  old  enough  to  work.  The  theorist  may  calculate  how  many  chif- 
dren  out  of  every  hundred  ought  to  attend  his  schools ;  and  may  fancy 
that  all  who  can,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  even  con^ 
tribute  moderately  towards  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher.  But  wc 
never  yet  met  with  any  practical  man  who  affirmed  that  this  was  really 

II  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns.  On  the  whole,  wc 
I  conclude,  from  Mr.  Rroughnm*t  own  figures,  that  the  number  of 
I  children  who  are  anxious,  but  unable  to  gain  admission  even  to  a  day 
I  school,  is  very  small,  and  that  almost  every  child  may  attend  a  Suor 
I  day  school  if  his  parents  please.’ 

j  e  are  glad  to  receive  an  admission  from  aucli  a  quarter,  that 
p  J^unday  Schools,  even  Dissenting  Sunday  Schools,  are  an  eflfi- 
t'ieut  provision  for  the  education  of  the  lower  claesce,  akbougli 
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thej  do  not  fiirni«^li  as  inucli  as  is  dosirahlc.  It  is  thus  that  tnitb 
is  struck  out  hy  collision.  The  K(rmhur;^h  Reviewer  had  s|K>kfii 
of  all  the  children  tau|;ht  only  in  SuniUy  Scliools,  of  whatevfr 
tlescription,  as  heinij^  without  ‘  the  only  elTectual  education, 

*  namely  (hat  obtained  at  day  schools.*  It  is  obvious,  that  be 
entertains  toward  those  institutions  a  sentiment  borderiner  upon 
contempt,  ami  that  he  would  view  with  jdiilosophical  complacency 
their  extinction  hy  means  of  Parish  schools.  If  our  statement 
of  the  number  taui^ht  in  these  schools  Im^  correct,  and  two  millioiM 
and  a  half  of  the  people,  instead  of  one  million, — that  is,  above  a 
fourth  of  the  |)opulation, — are  indebted  to  them  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  bavin;;  their  children  taiis;ht,  it  becomes  a  consideration 
of  so  much  the  (greater  importance,  what  is  their  avera&^c  dia- 
racter  in  point  of  real  ethciency;  for  by  this  must  mtdnly  be  de¬ 
termined  the  (piestion  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  proposed 
Icpslutive  ennetments. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  instruction  a  child  receives  in  a 
.Sunday  School,  is  all  the  education  that  is  desirable  for  (he  lower 
(Jasses.  It  is  <iesirable  (hat  a  child  should  be  taught,  not  only 
to  read,  but  also  to  write  and  cast  accounts ;  and  these  branches 
of  elementary  education  cannot  be  tau(;ht  in  a  lar^e  proportion  of 
Sunday  Schools,  i  >neday  in  the  week,  moreover,  even  if  the  i;reater 
part  of  the  hours  of  the  Sunday  are  sormployeil,  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  time  to  be  occupied  in  trainini;  the  minds  of  the 
children  to  sober  and  inteUis;ent  habits ;  in  counteraction,  it  rotj 
be,  of  the  demoralizing  influence  they  are  exposed  to  at  home  or 
ill  the  manufactory  on  the  other  six  days.  Uut  then,  with  re- 
;;ard  to  a  lart^e  proportion  of  the  population,  multiply  day-schoob 
as  you  will,  that  which  is  aflbrdetl  in  Sunday  Schools  is,  as  bu 
l>een  shewn,  the  onhf  education  which  t|iey  can  or  will  obtais. 
And  where  it  is  not  the  only  education  which  the  children  of  tbe 
j)oor  receive,  where  Sunday  Schools  are  mainly  composed  of 
children  previously  tau(;ht  to  read  and  write,  it  is  so  much  ad- 
tiitional  education  which  those  children  would  otherwise  not  re¬ 
ceive;  and,  therefore,  it  is  still,  durini;  the  term  of  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  such  schools,  the  only  education  they  would  obtain.  And 
by  attending  one  day  in  (he  week  ilurin^  successive  years  at  a 
Sunday  School,  (bey  are  likely  to  receive  more  educational  in- 
Hlructioii  ill  point  of  quantity,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  than  they 
would  be  allowed  lime  to  accpiire  by  a  six  days*  atteodance  ala 
week-day  school  for  asiiorter  term. 

The  Sunday  School  system  is  recommended,  ai^ain,  by  il* 
lieini;  beyond  all  comparison  the  cheapest ;  not  merely  as  beinf 
absolutely  gratuitous,  but  as  involviiu;  less  expense  to  its  con¬ 
ductors  than  any  other  ;  less  expense  in  the  most  im|K)rtant  ar* 
tide  of  coiisuiDptioii — time.  Time  is,  on  all  oilier  days,  a  mar¬ 
ketable  couimouity.  Time  and  health  ure  the  poor  man's  wboh 
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ctpital.  Rut,  in  Siinilny  Schools,  though  the  labour  of  the 
teat'hera  ia  entitleci  to  remuneration,  tfieir  time  can  be  afforded  at 
t  much  lower  price  than  on  any  other  day  ;  and  both  their  time 
!  and  labour  are,  to  a  Tast  extent,  cheerfully — we  were  going  to 
1  aay  munificently— beatowed  ;  for  there  are  many  aplendid  bene- 
1  factioim  which  are  leaa  entitled  to  the  name  of  niunificenci*.  This 
ia  not  the  only  respect  in  Which  Sunday  Schuola  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  :  they  are  the  chea|>e8t  schools  to  such  parents  as  can  maae 
I  any  thing  of  the  time  of  their  children  ;  and  in  manufacturing 

I  districts,  this  cheop  education,  cheap  as  costing  nothing  in  time, 

[•  is  all  they  can  afford  to  bestow  upon  them  niter  a  very  enriy  age. 

II  Sunday  Schools  have  this  further  ndvantuge  over  all  other 

|i  schools,  that  they  are  more  eepecially  under  the  check  and 

I  contnd  of  the  public^  and  the  best  part  of  the  public,  the 

f  benevolent  and  the  pious.  They  present,  therefore,  the  greatest 

t  jKMsible  security  against  ahusi's  in  the  management  of  tliem. 

t  They  are  at  the  same  time  the  only  mode  in  which  the  education 

II  of  tlic  lower  classes  can  be  conducted  under  the  immediate 

||  ins|)e(‘tioa,  and  ofttm  with  the  personal  assistance,  of  individuals 

of  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  A  professional  inspector,  a 
11  solitary  and  occasional  visiter  of  the  parish-school,  would,  it 
II  ap)>ears  to  us,  he  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  constant  inter- 
m  course  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes,  which  is,  to  a 
m  great  extent,  carrie<l  on  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  for 
V  the  vigilant  inspection  to  which  they  are  uniformly  exposed. 
B  Nor,  if  we  are  to  take  the  preamble  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  Bill  as 
i  correct  definition  of  the  end  of  Education,  are  these  the  only 
B  advantages  by  which  Sunday  Schools  are  distinguished.  If  an 
B  improvement  in  morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  knowledge,  lie, 
B  ^  is  there  very  properly  set  forth,  the  main  part  of  the  ertuca- 
B  tion  which  it  is  sought  to  provide  for  the  lower  classes,  we 
B  cannot  but  look  u|M)n  Sunday  Schools  as  entitled  to  much  higher 
m  consideration  than  Mr.  Brougham  is  disposed  to  concede  (o 
B  them.  The  numerical  proportion  of  instances  is,  we  conceive, 
B  very  large,  in  which  the  education  they  afford  is  strictly  to  be 
B  termed  ‘  effectual.’ 

B  11.  We  have  anticipated  much  of  what  would  go  to  prove 
B  that  the  provision  of  sufficient  means  of  Education  for  the  whole 
K  population,  includes  in  it  no  security  that  such  means  will  be 
B  ^^siling,  or  will  be  accepteil  by  the  poor  themselves.  The  Edin- 
H  burgh  Reviewer  is  very  anxious  to  impress  upon  Dissenting 
m  objectors  to  State  interference,  that  while  *  the  supply  of  articles 
H  ‘  of  prime  necessity  in  every  country,  may  safely  be  left  to  be 
B  *  regulated  by  the  demand  and  while  *  there  b  no  rbk  of  any 
B  *  clas<t  of  persons  being  long  in  want  of  them,  who  can  afibrd 
m  to  pty  a  fair  price  for  the  acquisition,  because  all  pretty  nearly 
)le  B  ‘  ^tind  equally  in  need  of  them  ;  it  is  otherwise  with  Education.* 
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‘  'I'he  poor,’  he  gocR  on  to  ?ay,  ‘  are  apt  to  undervalue  it,  or  n 
lea^it  to  |>ostpoiie  it  to  more  sensiiblc  objecU;  and  it  there  are  luaor, 
or  even  several  persons  in  any  district  wlio  seek  it  not,  their  negli. 
gence  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  it,  because  h 
reduces  the  number  of  scholars  beh)w  that  which  can  maintain  a 
master.  It  would  indeed  be  a  fair  position  to  laydown,  that  the 
whole  of  the  poor  in  any  country',  care  considerably  less  for  instruc* 
tion  than  they  ought ;  and  that  their  wish  for  it  is  never  strong  and 
steady  enoug^i  to  command  a  regular  and  secure  supply.  Bad  limn 
come,  and  the  quarter  pence  arc  grudged  ;  the  school  is  broke  up. 
The  distress  passL*8  awuy,  and  the  poor  next  year  are  anxious  for 
instruction  :  but  a  long  time  must  now  elapse  before  another  school 
will  be  ventured  u^)on  in  that  quarter  where  it  bad  so  lately  iiiilcd. 
From  n  consideration  of  this  circumstance,  it  seems  rcasonuble  to 
conclude,  that  they  arc  right  who  maintain  the  principle  of  Iwinginj^ 
Education  to  the  door  as  it  w'cre  of  the  poor  man,  both  in  towns  atMi 
country  districts,  by  extraordinary  encouragements  to  the  establish, 
ment  of  schools,  wfilch  requires  a  certain  zeal  and  a  certain  combiu^ 
tion  to  effect  it,  and  may  therefore  most  strictly  he  placed  on  the 
same  fooling  witli  the  erection  of  public  works.’  No.  Ixvii.  p.  2*26. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  Reviewer  can  think  it  necessary  to 
convince  eitluu’  his  old  friends,  the  Committee  of  the  Rritisli  sad 
Foreign  School  Society,  or  the  ))atr(>iis  of  the  Sunday  J^chool 
system,  of  Uie  necessity  of  bringing  Education  to  the  door  of 
the  poor  man.  Why,  it  is  the  very  thing  they  have  been  aiuiiog 
uC,  and  which  they  have  largely  succeeded  in  accomplishing  aU 
over  the  kingdom.  A  *  certain  zeuT  and  a  *  certain  combiiia* 

*  tion,*  have  been  hronght  to  hear  upon  this  great  object,  which 
sulliciently  tlisprove  .the  necessity  of  those  extraordinary  ci- 
couragemenls  to  which  the  Reviewer  alludes.  From  the  op«a- 
ing  of  his  argument,  it  might  have  his^m, anticipated  that  he  wis 
about  to  conduct  us  to  a  widely  different  inference,  l^iincetbe 
pour  are  apt  to  care  so  little  for  instruction,  somelhiug  beyood 
the  i*stahlishment  of  schools  would  seem  to  he  requisite.  Edu* 
cation  may  be  brought  to  their  doors,  and  (here,  often,  it  may  lie, 
unless  they  arc  compelled  to  open  their  doors  to  its  receptiiNi; 
unless,  in  other  words,  they  are  compelled  to  have  their  cUiUlrea 
educated.  W  ithout  some  enactment  that  shall  effect  this  com- 
pulsion,  all  the  Reviewer*s  reasonings,  and  all  Mr.  Rrougliaws 
calculations,  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Is  the  Reviewer  prepaifd 
to  maintain  f/iu  principle?  Had  he  condescended  to  read  tlic 
eloquent  Es^ay,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  his  article,  be 
would  have  found  a  recoiumeiidulion  that  might  in  that  case 
have  suited  his  purpose.  Mr.  Foster  enumerates  among  other 
specific  means  for  improving  the  mental  and  moral  (*oiiditioo  of 
the  people  which  iniglit  have  been  called  into  o|>eration,  first. 

*  schools  of  the  most  perfin^t  appointment  in  every  section  and 
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«  corner and  next,  *  a  si^utem  of  friemlhj  hut  cogeui  and 

*  pereuii»iory  denling  with  all  the  people  of  inferior  can* 

4  relatively  to  the  necessity  of  their  practical  uccordama* 

*  to  the  plauH  of  education»^  Tlie  Writer  was  well  aware  that 
Iiis  Utopian  skeh'h  would  have  been  (|uite  incomplete  without 
such  a  provision  ;  ntui  he  was  conscious,  too,  that  it  would 
startle  many  of  his  reubTs.  lie  aihls,  in  a  note  : 

<  It  is  here  molt  confidently  preiumed,  that  an^  man  who  looks,  in 
t  right  state  of  his  senses,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are 
itili  brought  up,  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  will  hear  with  unlimited 
contempt  any  hypocritical  protest  against  so  much  interference  a  itii 
the  discretion,  tlie  liberty  of  parents; — the  discretion,  the  liberty, 
forsooth,  of  bringing  up  their  children  a  nuisance  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.* 

It  will  be  lime  enough,  perhaps,  when  such  a  system  of 
peremptory  dtMiliiig  is  submitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Committiv,  for  us  to  ilisetiss  its  feasibility.  With  all  our 
respt‘Ct  for  the  opinions  of  tlie  powerful  Writer  whose  words  we 
have  just  given,  we  shall  in  that  event  be  undeterred  by  bis 
indigiiuht  cured/,  or  by  tlio  risk  of  being  thought  not  *  in  a 
‘  right  state  of  our  senses,’  from  freely  stating  our  objections  to 
!Uicii  compulsory  interference.  Wliat  we  now  wish  to  point  out 
H,  the  utter  iusuflicieucy  of  any  plans  for  annihilating  ignorance 
by  Acts  of  Uurliainent,  that  sliall  not  go  this  length.  And  then, 
the  principle  of  benevolent  compulsion  or  peremptory  dealing 
being  once  admitted,  what  slioidd  hinder  its  application  to  other 
matters  wiiicli  the  poor  are  ecpially  prone  to  undervalue?  If  you 
compel  them  to  have  their  children  cducatt'd, — coii)|>el  (hero  too 
to  pay,  hrst,  the  sebooUrate  for  that  purpose,  and  then,  the  quar¬ 
ter  ))ence,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  their  standing  out  on  the 
ground  of  a  right  to  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  bringing  up 
Uieir  cliihlren ;  why  should  you  not  compel  parents  as  well  us 
children  to  come  to  church  ?  Why  not  revive  the  old  laws  against 
being  ahseut  from  public  worship,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laws 
against  sabhatli-hreaking,  swearing,  and  drunkenness  ^  A  liberty 
and  a  discretion  in  these  matters,  would  be  pleadeil  with  still 
less  plausibility.  Is  Mr.  Brougham  a  friend  to  those  statuten, 
or  to  the  principle  of  those  statuteni  ?  Probably  not.  But 
unless  his  parochial  school  system  is  to  be  enforced  hv  provisions 
in  the  spirit  of  those  enactments,  with  which,  indeed,  it  appeam 
^0  us  sulTicieiUly  to  harmonize,  he  much  deceives  himself  in 
Calculating  on  the  extent  of  its  efliciency. 

111.  That  no  adequate  improvement  of  the  |>eople  in  know¬ 
ledge,  morals,  or  religion,  is  likely  to  result  from  the  general 
Adoption  of  tlie  proposed  measure,  would  seem  to  follow  as  a 
natural  corollary  from  the  preceding  remarks.  But  there  are 
^ther  considerations  which  strengthen  this  conclusion. 
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The  first  resjx'cts  flie  iiilierent  practical  clcfi^ts  of  the  Pin>. 
chialMysteui  itself,  on  which  the  new  scluwls  are  to  be  ^rtHed. 
These  defects  have  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Poor  I^iws,  that  let^islative  interference  hig 
been  found  wholly  inadequate  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  abuses 
which  rank  under  the  head  of  parish  jobs  and  parish  litii^atioos, 
those  which  relate  to  work-hous**s,  especially  in  parishes  where 
the  |K)or  are  fanned,  and  wc  may  aihl  those  of  parish  schools, 
are  so  notorious,  so  proverbial,  that  they  must  be  considered  u 
inseparable  from  the  system.  I'he  very  provisions  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  Hill  are  framed  in  anticipation  of  abuses,  which  the 
utmost  precaution  w  ill  not  be  able  to  prevent.  There  will  infallibly  j 
be  litij;rAtiou  and  jobs  under  the  Act,  if  it  passes  into  a  law,  in 
spite  of  all  its  plausible  provisoes.  The  Act  will  benefit  the  vib 
lat'c  lawyer,  the  parish  builder,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  narisli 
clerk,  to  whom  it  should  seem,  from  a  clause  in  the  Hill,  the 
office  of  schoolnuistcr  is  likely  to  be  2^iv(Mi.  But  it  wilt  not 
benefit  the  payers  of  the  school-rate,  for  it  is  not  adapted  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Hducatioii.  Will  it  he  credited  that  it  H 
not  even  provided  hy  the  Bill,  that  the  parish  scliooltnaster  should 
be  conversant  with  the  improved  method  of  tuition  adopted  in 
the  British  and  Foreis^n,  and  in  the  National  Schools  ? 

The  exclusion  of  tlic  public,  that  is,  of  the  payers  of  the  rate, 
from  all  control  and  munaijcinent,  except  the  cong4  (Valim  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  rector’s  reto,  is  another  striking  and  most  repulsive 
feature  of  the  present  project.  No  account  is  to  be  rendered 
to  the  public  of  either  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  funds.  In  this  respect,  less  security  aj^ainst 
abuses  is  provided  than  already  exists  with  regard  to  parish 
matters  in  general.  The  sole  right  of  visitation  being  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  parish  minister,  the  ordinary,  anil  the  diocesan,— 
that  is  to  say,  on  persons  uninterested,  it  may  he,  in  the  school 
itself,  and,  at  all  events,  not  accountable  for  either  inattention 
or  injustice, — these  institutions  must  he  viewed  as  entirely  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  oidy  cflectivc  superintendence,  that  of  public 
opinion.  One  might  have  thought  that  >Mr.  Brougham  would  be 
of  all  men  the  last  to  fall  into  the  egregious  mistake  of  commit¬ 
ting  a  charitable  institution  implicitlv  to  official  management. 

W  e  are,  indeed,  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  part  of  his  conduct  I 
with  a  sincere  anxiety  that  the  objects  of  his  Bill  should  be  cir- 
ried  into  etVecl.  It  is  not  using  too  strung  language  to  charaeter* 
ize  it  as  ‘  altogelber  at  variance  with  tbe  experience  which  re- 
‘  cent  discoverii‘s  in  charituhlc  abuses  furnish,  with  good  |K)licy, 

‘  and  with  common  sense.’ 

Another  most  important  consideration  is  this  :  The  calcuUtiotw 
of  Mr.  Broiigliaiu  and  the  special  pleading  of  the  Kdinburgb 
Reviewer,  proeetMl  upon  the  delusive  notion  that  the  projected 
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pansh  8choolH  will  in  all  cases  bo  so  much  added  to  the  exbiinfC 
Bjeans  of  Education.  VVe  arc,  on  the  contrary,  fiiUy  |>eniiladc«i 
that  tliey  will  be  almost  uniformly  iubetitnted  for  existing  iiiati* 
tutions.  We  will  not  say  that  this  makes  all  the  difTtfrence^  bill 
it  makes  a  very  material  dilference  in  res|>ect  to  the  advisublenesa 
of  the  scliem:.  Every  plan  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the 
poor  now  in  active  operation,  will  bo  impeded  and  counteractetl 
by  tlie  measure.  The  National  Schools,  indeed,  will  x^hange 
only  their  name,  while  their  supporters  will  cheerfully  relinquisli 
their  voluntary  subscriptions,  in  order  that  the  sohouU  may  be  put 
upon  the  establishment  of  parish  schools,  (for  which  an  express 
provision  is  contained  in  the  Bill,)  and  that  the  Dissenters  may 
pay  their  due  share  towards  their  support,  in  the  shape  of  a  rate. 
This,  to  he  sure,  docs  look  like  a  hardship  on  the  Dissenters, 
but  then  they  are  told  by  ^[r.  Brougham,  that  it  would  bo  high* 
ly  illiberal  to  complain  of  it,  since  the  grievance  is  counter- 
balanced  by  the  moral  good  which  the  Nation  at  large  will  reap 
from  the  measure.  But  wherefore  all  this  xeul  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Brougham  to  relieve  the  members  of  the  Establisliineiil  from 
the  ex|)€nse  of  sujiportiiig  their  own  schools  ?  Fmr  tins  is  the 
real  drift  of  the  Bill.  We  have  heard  no  other  intelligible  reason 
than  this  ;  that  ^  private  beiieiiccnce  is  not  to  he  triisteil  to thH 

*  such  resources  are  fluctuating  and  uncertain  ;*  and  that  *  such 

*  a  variable  supply  is  ill  adapted  to  meet  a  demand  which  cither 

*  is  or  ought  to  be  made  constant  and  regular.*  But  do  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Societies  for  promoting  Education  among  the  poor, 
make  any  complaints  that  should  authorize  this  representation  ? 
Arc  there  any  symptoms  of  a  declining  acal  or  of  exhausted  re* 
sources  ?  Have  Sunday  Schools  diminished  in  number  ?  Have 
any  National  Schools  been  abandoned  P  The  Ediiihurgh  iW* 
viewer  tells  us,  that  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  lias 
not  been  properly  suj))>or(ed,  and  that  it  never  has  at  any  time  had 
an  income  of  1500/.  a  year  even  on  paper.  Why,  then,  dotm  he 
not  recuminend  that  an  application  to  Parliament  should  be  made 
fora  grant  to  replenish  its  exliausted  fonds  ?  This,  in  live  case 
of  either  society,  would  si'cm  to  be  the  most  ilirectand  the  most 
economical  way  of  obtaining  the  object  of  Mr.  Broiigliana's  Bill, 
by  throwing  fresh  vigour  into  existing  institutions,  and  providing 
for  their  perpetuity.  An  annual  grant  for  this  obji*ct,  would  be 
both  wisely  and  cheaply  bestowed.*  We  are  not  sure,  however. 


•  Since  this  article  was  sent  to  press,  a  pamphlet  has  fallen  into 
our  hands,  entitieil,  Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Abstractor  Mr.  Brough* 
“  am’s  Kducalion  Bill.  By  a  plain  Englishman.'*  The  Author  is  a 
niember  of  the  Establishment,  but  his  view  of  the  raischieft  likely  ta 
arise  from  legislative  and  magisterial  interference  with  the  progressive 
^ork  of  popular  Education  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  accordance  with 
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tint  even  lliiH i»  as  yet  norcssary.  If  Mr.  nroii£^liaro’s  oUlinitti. 
tutton,  the  Hritisli  aiul  Fon*is;ii  School  Sm  iety,  has  not  met  with 
adequate  support,  it  has  been  owin*j  to  otiier  circumstances  than 
the  fickleness  of  private  lw*ncficence,  or  an  indiftVrence  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  the  cause  «»f  K<lucation.  Into  these circuin- 
Htanct^  we  are  not  culled  to  enter  ;  hut  shall  simply  refer,  in  proof 
of  our  assertion,  to  the  immense  extension  of  the  means  of  Edu¬ 
cation  which  has,  since  the  fonnntion  of  that  Society,  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  other  directions  by  simultaneous  and  rival  efforti. 
The  National  Society  itself  has  e;ro\vn  out  of  the  Royal  [jtn- 
casterian  Institution.  Rut  it  has,  of  necessity,  abridged  very 
much  the  operations,  by  absorbiiipf  the  resources,  of  the  elder  8o. 
ciety.  We  are  not  to  look,  then,  at  the  narrow  income  of  the 

that  which  we  have  taken.  Many  of  Ids  remarks  display  as  much 
true  liberality  as  sound  sense.  ‘  Wc  are,’  he  says,  ‘  for  forcing  no 
man’s  conscience,  for  obliging  no  parent  to  send  his  child  to  Church 
against  his  relicinus  scruples ;  but  then,  we  insist  tlint  it  is  proper  such 
children  shoulcT  be  educated  apart  from  others  ;  that  it  would  satisfy 
neither  party  to  behold  this  motley  mixture  of  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
tenters,  and  that  it  is  for  better  to  frrnnt  distinct  sums  for  these 
poses,  than  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  whole  community  by  such  nah 
and  dangerous  experiments.’ — ‘  Eoth  Societies  (the  British  and  Foreign 
and  the  National)  are  accomplishing  their  purposes  quite  as  rapidly 
as  their  best  friends  can  desire.  As  rivals  and  competitors,  i  an  ptr» 
suaded,  they  are  mutually  serviceable  to  each  other :  they  are  at  once 
checks  against  abuse,  and  springs  for  mutual  activity.  Should  it, 
however,  bethought  expedient  to  allow  some  Parliamentary  aid 
a  few  years,  ^like  that  which  is  annually  granted  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,}  to  assist  both  of  these  Institutions  in  the  erection  of  schooltf 
we  should  have  the  best  security  for  the  proper  disbursement  of  such 
money  in  their  past  exertions.*  ‘  By  many  1  am  aware  it  will  be 
thought  that  wc  are  too  lax  and  indulgent  in  our  concession,  that  i 
sum  of  money  from  the  public  purse  might  be  granted  to  aid  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  who  dissent  from  the  National  Church.  In  strict  legal 
propriety  the  objection  may  be  valid  ;  for  toleration,  not  encourtge> 
ment,  is  all  thui  a  Dissenter  can  strictly  deiuund.  But,  on  such  an 
occasion,  w*e  are  willing  to  enlarge  the  strict  obligations  of  justict 
and  to  allow,  that  if  it  be  decided  all  classes  of  the  community  should 
be  educated,  it  might  be  expedient  to  afford  the  means  of  such  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  children  of  Dissenters  as  well  ns  to  others.  Let  thlsi 
however,  be  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Established  Church  ihaQ 
receive  ludther  insult  nor  damage.  But  this  can  be  effected  only  br 
the  establishment  oi  separate  vutitutions  ;  and,  cost  tvhat  it  may,  it  ^ 

he  found  cheap  generosity  in  the  end,* . Mr.  Brougham’s  inessuft 

is  *  obnoxious  in  all  its  bearings,  for  it  endeavours  to  substitute  tk 
force  of  law  for  the  influence  of  opinion,  it  is  at  once  arbitrary  and 
iatitudinarian,  oppressive  and  licentious.  It  trenches  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject^  and  it  destroys  the  discipline  of  the  church.* 
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Utter  as  a  detacliedcircumsUnce  profinff  the  daof^fr  of  tniatlni;; 
to  private  benoticence.  We  are  to  look  at  the  aum  total  of  ax*, 
ertion  vihicb  lias  been  hrous^ht  to  bear  on  the  general  object. 
And  this,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  rapid  mulUpiioa- 
tion  of  Sunday  Schools  within  the  same  period,  has  been  amply 
mirticient  to  disprove  the  Ueviewer’s  representation. 

VVhatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  funds  of  the  British  and 
Foreiicn  School  Society,  we  have  not  heard  that  its  Comiiiitiee 
are  at  all  disposed  to  break  up  their  institutions,  or  to  conveft 
ilipm,  as  ^Ir.  nrout;hain  would  recommend,  into  pariah  aohoola. 
They  view  with  no  satisfaciion  a  plan  that  is  tondieve  them  Ivora 
all  further  expense  and  labour.  They  (lerceive  that  their  sohooli 
will  be  in  many  places  robbed  both  of  subscribers  and  of  sobolara 
bvthe  parish  school;  but  they  do  not  |>erceive  how  this  will  pro- 
mote  the  cause  of  Education,  or  augment  the  number  of  the 
taught.  In  some  cases,  the  British  and  Foreign  school  and  the 
National  school,  where  both  exist  in  the  same  townorvillagi%  MfiU 
alike  merge  in  the  parish  school.  We  much  question  whether 
the  extinction  of  so  much  spontaneous  effort,  at  once  stiiiiulfKted 
and  regulated  by  competition,  will  he  counterbalanced  by  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  all  the  work  |)erformed  according  to  act  of 
parliament  by  the  parish  schoolmaster. 

It  is  undeniable  that  National  Schools  have  generally  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  spirit  of  com|>etition.  Th^  have  seldom  been  eih 
Ublished  in  places  where  no  previous  efforts  had  been  made  to 
educate  the  poor.  We  infer  from  this  circumstance,  the  high 
probability  that  parish  schools  will  be  instituted,  if  the  iiresent 
Bill  passes  into  a  law,  with  precisely  similar  views.  \Ve*'fcar 
that  it  will  require  some  more  cogent  motive  to  induce  persoiMi 
to  lax  themselves  with  an  extra  rate,  in  addition  to  the  tithe  and 
the  poor's  rate,  than  a  solicitude  that  the  means  of  Educationshouhl 
heextende<l  to  their  poorer  fellow-parishioners.  That  motive 
may  very  possibly  be  supplied  by  the  flourishing  state  of  a  sec¬ 
tarian  Sunday  School,  to  put  down  which  the  projected  measure 
will  furnisli  a  seasonable  expedient.  At  present,  tlie  only  r»- 
wurce  is  a  Church  Sunday  School  or  a  National  School ;  but 
these  involve  private  expense,  voluntary  subscriptions,  some 
portion  of  labour,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  and 
or  less  constant  attention.  .  But,  by  Mr.  Brougham’s  Bill, 
tbe  thing  is  done  at  once,  and  the  sectaries  arc  made  to  pay  for 
A  few  miscellaneous  extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  Digest 
will  shew  that  this  representation  is  by  no  means  a  h3q>otbetieal 
and  that  to  the  Dissenters  mainly  the  poorer  classes  are 
in  many  districts  indebted  for  what  education  they  have. 

126.  Wigtoriy  Cumberland.  ‘  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  pu* 
puUtioD,  and  the  want  of  convenience,  the  poorer  cl  awes  are  witbwt 
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sufficient  means  of  education,  and  therefore  send  their  children  to  ths 
Metbodbt  school.* 


P.  ISi.  Brimingtofif  Derby,  •  The  poor  are  most  deplorably  b 
need  of  the  means  of  education,  and  owing  to  the  want  of  a  school 
the  children  are  under  the  necessity  of  attending  the  Methodia 
Sunday  School.* 

P.  157.  Bridford,  ‘  The  establishment  of  a  school  in  this  parish 
would  be  of  the  first  importance,  both  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  etts- 
blished  religion ;  as  the  Dissenters  induce  the  poorer  children  to 
attend  their  schools.* 


P.  946.  Great  Bandfield^  Esses.  *  In  the  opinion  of  the  minister, 
it  would  obviate  any  detriment  to  the  National  Church  occasioned  hr 
the  artifices  of  sectaries,  if  a  fund  were  established  to  enable  the  poor 
to  educate  their  children  free  of  expense.* 

P.  328.  Basbury^  Hereford,  *  It  would  be  beneficial  if  younp 
persons  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  voere  compelkd 
to  come  to  Church  every  Sunday  Evening  to  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

P.  854.  Cheshuntf  Herts,  *  Twelve  schools  kept  by  old  women  sad 
Methodists^  /  !  ! 


P.  451.  Long  ClaxtoHt  Leicester.  ‘  The  poorer  classes  possess  thr 
means  of  education,  but  are  not  desirous  of  availing  themselves  d 
them,  the  influence  of  the  Dissenters  being  too  prevalent  in  tbr 
parish.* 

P.  462.  Shanfordf  Leicester.  *  The  minister  has  endeavoured, 
and  is  still  attempting,  to  obtain  a  permanent  school  on  the  princtpla 
of  the  l^tablished  Church ;  but,  owing  to  the  chief  inhabitants 
strict  Dissenterst  they  will  not  suft'er  the  children  of  their  labourenU) 
be  instructed  in  the  Protestant  foitk* ! !  1  The  trouble  and  ex{)eDse  of 
the  Sunday  School  arc  stated  to  *  fall  too. hard  on  the  minister.* 

P.  589.  Edingthorpe^  Norfolk,  *  A  great  proportion  being  Db 
•enters,  it  is  not  supposed  tliat  the  estublUhmcnt  of  a  school  wooU 
answer  any  good  purpose.* 

P.  693.  Attenboramghf  Notts.  •  The  minister  suggests  the  pro- 
pricty  of  parish  paupers,  with  their  children,  being  compelled  to  atUn 
church  on  Sundays.* 

P.  726.  Lewknor,  Oxon,  *  A  Dissenting  Sunday  School  has  kn 
completely  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  Church  cj'  England  ost<’ 

P.  853.  Warslofw^  Staffordshire,  *  The  minister  thinks,  that  while 
the  Methoilists  are  permitted  to  have  the  chief  influence  at  SuodiJ 
Schools  in  this  and  other  populous  inanufactoring  districts,  the 
vantages  to  he  derived  from  them  are  at  best  equivocal,  and  ibv 
continuance  dangerous;  and  as  free  admission  is  given  to  all  classes^ 
children^  it  frequently  happens  that  those  children  who  are  not  s 
want  of  such  institutions,  arc  more  sought  after  and  better  aUeo(k^ 
to,  than  those  who  do.* 

P.  1054.  Broughton  Hackettp  Worcestershire,  *  A  school  b  J 
central  situation  would  provide  instruction  for  five  parishes, 
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fttro%  more  desirable  that  such  au  eaUblUhmant  should  bo  speedily 
promotcil,  as  it  might  be  the  best  means  of  checking  the  very  irregu- 
tar  proceedings  of  the  sectarists.’ 

P,  1067.  Stockton t  IVorcestershire.  *  The  poorer  classes  have  the 
opportunity  of  educating  their  children  in  the  National  School  at 
Abberley,  but,  as  it  is  supported  by  subscription,  it  is  consrauently 
uncertain  as  to  its  duration,  and  limited  as  to  its  benefit.*  rhe  mi¬ 
nister  adds,  that  *  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  an  authorised  and 
diffused  system  of  education,  founded  on  a  more  solid  basis,  does  not 
generally  exist;  for  so  long  as  education  is  the  effort  volition,  the 
teahnts  sectarian  will  outwork  the  members  of  the  jSstabUshed  Ckurckf 
and  fornard  dissension  by  promoting  an  obiect  so  obviously  tending 
to  the  reception  of  religious  impression ;  thus  retarding  at  least  the 
great  end  of  all  instruction,  the  advancement  of  moral  truth.* 

P.  1069.  JVarndotif  Worcestershire.  ‘  The  labouring  classes  arc 
[  too  poor  to  give  their  children  instruction,  but  are  very  desirous  of 
having  them  taught ;  so  much  so,  that  they  send  them  to  Worcester 
on  Sundays  to  be  instructed  by  the  Methodist  teachers,  conceiving  it 
better  for  them  to  be  in  the  school  of  Dissenters,  than  remain  in  ig¬ 
norance  at  home.* 

^  P.  1069.  Yardley^  Worcestershire.  •  A  Sunday  School  supported 
by  Dissenters,  in  which  thirty-one  boys  and  twenty-four  girls  are  in¬ 
structed.  The  poorer  classes  are  entitled  to  have  their  children  edu- 
ated  free  of  expense  at  the  endowed  schools;  but  the  master  of  the 
school  at  Yardley  will  not  take  their  boys  till  they  can  read,  nor  the 
girls  under  any  circumstances,  without  being  paid  for  their  instruc- 
I  lion;  in  which  case  they  are  obliged  to  send  them  to  the  Dissenters* 
schools,  the  masters  of  which  use  both  threats  and  allurements  to 
induce  the  children  to  attend  the  school  and  forsake  the  Church. 
The  preceding  Dissenters  belong  to  the  meeting-house  in  Carr-lane» 
at  which  a  society  called  the  Hampden  Club  was  held  i*  and  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  there  is  a  set  of  men  who  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  for  the  instruction  of  children  into  their  own  principles,  who, 
on  a  bunday,  go  out  in  all  directions  from  thence  to  teach  the  country 
villagers  in  its  vicinity.* 

We  oiler  no  remark  on  the  enlightened  and  liberal  seiitimcnty 
the  correct  information,  and  the  sound  logic  displayed  in  ilieae 
extracts.  It  must  have  been,  doubtless,  when  fresh  from  the 
i  perusal  of  such  returns  from  Uie  clergy,  that  Mr.  Brougham 
\  determined  on  the  exi>e<iiency  of  constituting  the  oflUciating 
minister  of  the  parish  or  chapelry,  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
I  parish  school.  >Ve  have  adduced  them  to  shew,  that  the  pro- 
I  jected  institutions  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  subititnted  for 
i  - - - - - - — — 

I  *  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  this  is  a  mere 
I  fabrication,  a  very  foolish  but  a  very  malicious  one.  See^  a  Letter 
I  froni  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  the  minister  of  Carr-lane  meeting-house^ 
m  the  London  Christian  Instructor*  Vcb.  1821.  The  returns  aboi^ng 
»itli  siioilar  calumnies. 
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National  Schools  or  Dissentins:  Sunday  Schools  now  in  acU?e 
operation,  and  that  it  is  grossly  incorrect,  therefore,  to  advocate 
the  measure  on  the  ground  of  its  lH*ing  adapted  to  supply  the 
alleged  deficiency  in  the  existing  means  of  education.  \Vlietber 
the  cniucation  these  schools  would  furnish,  would  be  better  or 
worse  in  quality  than  that  8up])lied  by  Sunday  Schools,*  is  not 
the  prt*sent  question  :  we  believe  that  it  would  not  be  better, 
because  the  constitution  of  them  includes  no  security  that  it 
should  be  so;  but  in  point  of  quantity^  it  is  our  decided  con¬ 
viction  that  no  considerable  increase  would  be  the  result  of  the 
burthensome  apparatus  which  the  project  calls  for  ;  and  that  no 
adequate  improvement  would  be  elVected  in  the  people,  in  point 
oithrr  of  knowledge,  morals,  or  religion. 

But,  while  the  benefit  that  the  measure  promises,  is  matter  of 
hy|>otliesis,  the  mischief  that  it  would  entail  is  positive  and 
ct*rtain.  On  this  ])art  of  the  subject  we  cannot  do  better  tli&n 
transcribe  the  following  very  forcible  ‘  observations*  from  the 
pamphlet  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  add  our 
strong  recommendation  of  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

‘  The  provisions  in  the  clauses  affecting  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  Dissenters,  are  very  specious,  but  wc  will  endeavour  to  shew  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  whole  plan  will  be  most  mischievous. 

*  That  measure  is  essentially  bad  which  places  the  interests  of  the 
poor  in  opposition  to  their  duties.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  even  the  humblest  of  our  fellow- creatures  should  be  encouraged 
to  form  and  cherish  his  own  religious  convictions,  and  profess  them 
openly,  without  fear  of  molestation;  and  surely  that  conduct  ii 
nothing  short  of  absolute  persecution  that  would  impose  obstruclioni, 
in  any  shape,  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  this  inalienable  right.  The 
sufferings  of  the  poor  are  sufficiently  severe,  without  deprivinjr  them 
of  those  consolations  wliich  flow  from  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
religious  profession.  Numerous  are  the  hardships,  even  in  this  land 
of  liberty,  and  in  the  nineteenth  centur3’,  which  the  poor,  in  country 
villages,  frequently  endure  for  conscience  sake.  A  Dissenting  meet¬ 
ing-house,  or  school,  upon  the  British,  or  Sunday  School  system,  it 
perhaps  established.  The  pious  labourer  is  conscientiously  desiroui 
of  ottending  the  worship  of  the  one,  and  of  sending  his  children  for 
instruction  to  the  other.  In  doing  so,  he  incurs  the  displeasure  of 
his  clergyman,  whose  intimacy  perhaps  with  the  w'calthy  of  the  ncigb* 
bourhood  renders  his  iiowcr  more  formidable.  Their  countenance  u 
witlidrawn, — his  employment  is  endangered,  and  sometimes  lost— 
rarochial  relief,  should  he  require  it,  is  with  difficulty  obtained,  of 
ulto^ether  withheld. — From  participation  in  village  charities,  h* 
family  is  excluded,  and  all  these  injuries  he  sustains,  because,  acting 
ns  an  honest  man,  he  obeys  the  dictates  of  religious  conviction. 
Cases  of  this  kind  frequently  occur  in  every  county,  and  some  hsve 
taken  place  w  ithin  the  writer’s  own  knowledge.  In  a  populous 
in  London,  an  attempt  was  lately  made  to  w  ithhold  parochial  relief 
from  a  family  because  the  children  attended  the  British  and  not  the 
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National  School ;  and  in  a  large  village  near  the  Metropolit,  cohere 
tie  ckrf^man  li  the  fua^isirate^  the  poor  have  been  threatened  with 
liuiUr  privations  for  tins  oiFence.  Not  long  since,  several  boys  were 
actually  dismissed  from  a  National  School,  because  the  parents,  nder 
uking  them  to  attend  the  regular  worship  of  Uie  Established  Church 
on  the  Sunday,  sent  their  children  in  the  evening  to  a  Dissenting 
|i  nieeting-house.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  town,  a  subscription 

I  was  not  long  since  raised  for  supplying  bread  to  the  necessitous 

I  families  resident  in  the  village ;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Rector, 

1  the  parents  whose  children  attended  the  Dissenting  raci^ting  and 
Sunday  School,  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  beneBu  The  proposal, 
living  been  made  in  an  opulent  village,  the  residence  of  persons  of 
Mveral  religious  denominations,  was  over-ruled ;  but,  had  the  circum* 

I  stance  occurred  in  an  obscure  place,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  its 
{  injustice  must  have  been  endured. 

i  *  But  it  may  be  said,  **  In  what  respect  will  this  Bill  increase  the 
1  clergyman’s  power  of  exercising  oppression  ?*’ — Simply  thus:— The 
I  fir^t  eticct  of  the  measure  will  be  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of 
I  Schools  now  in  existence,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  In 
I  a  village,  for  instance,  in  which  is  already  a  Day  School,  on  the 
British  plan,  and  a  Sunday  School,  such  schools  will,  afler  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  be  no  longer  considered  necessary  by  the  supporters,  who, 
deceived  as  to  the  real  effect  of  the  schools  to  be  established,  and 
[  compelled  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance,  will  withdraw  their 
[  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  Dissenter  residing  in  such  a  village  has 
.  no  alternative :  he  must  send  his  child  to  the  **  established*’  school, 

S  or  deprive  him  of  education.  There  are  many  evils  to  which  both 

r  parent  and  child  will  be  exposed,  which  the  Act  does  not  contemplate, 
^  and  which  W(»uld  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Ordinary,  or 
Dignitary  of  the  Diocese.  The  parish  Minister  has,  under  certain 
rules,  the  power  of  sending  children  gratuitously  to  the  school :  these 
free  admissions  he  may  choose  to  conhne  to  the  children  of  Church¬ 
men.  He  has  the  right  of  examining  the  children  at  the  School# 
He  is  also  authorized  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  introduction  of  any 
book  of  religion  which  he  may  tliink  proper.  It  is  perfectly  .well 
known,  what  bearing  these  examinations  and  the  instruction  from 
such  books  may  be  made  to  produce  on  the  child’s  religious  belief. 

I  for  these  grievances,  besides  many  others,  the  parent  has  no  remedy  : 
but  let  us  imagine  a  very  possible  case — an  instance  of  groat  aggres¬ 
sion,  such  as  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Act.  Suppose  the 
I  corporal  punishment  of  a  child  for  refusing  to  learn  the  catechism,  or 
I  attend  the  parish  church.  What  is  the  legal  course  for  the  parent  to 
I  adopt?  He  applies,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  parish  Minister,  who 
I  may  be  the  author  of  the  oppression :  from  him,  therefore,  he  can 
expect  no  redress.  His  legal  remedy  is  then  to  appeal  to  the  Ordinary, 
»bo  may,  says  the  Act,  “  from  time  to  time  at  he  shall  tee  visit 
»uch  school  either  by  himself  in  person,  or  by  directing’*  the  Arch- 
Jeacoo,  Chancellor,  Dean,  &c.  &c.  to  do  so.  It  is  not  intended  to 
convey  any  retlcction  on  tlie  office  of  Ordinary,  or  on  the  character 
<>f  those  gcntlciiien  who  fill  it,  when  we  venture  to  sus^K^ct,  tliat  the 
cases  would  not  be  very  numerous  where  the  Ordinary  would  **  tee 
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JU**  to  make  a  formal  visitation,  or  hold  a  visitation  of  the  Dignittrici 
(if  the  Diocese,  on  the  petition  of  un  humble  and  obscure  village 
labourer,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  his  parish  Minister.  Obserxe^ 
there  are  no  meant  a/' redrets  whatever,  should  the  Ordinary  refute  or 
fte^lect  to  institute  inoniry  ;  but  let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  is  not  very  liKely  to  occur,  that  investigation  would  always 
follow  complaint,  and  that  it  as  uniformly  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
villager.  Is  the  contest  in  no  way  likely  to  be  injurious  to  kii 
interests?  Will  he  be  in  the  s»ime  situation — will  he  reside  with  the 
same  advantagci  in  his  village,  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  clergymaa 
and  the  0|Hdent  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  whom  probably  deiiend  hit 
employment,  and  the  subsistence  of  his  family  ?  No.  Suen  a  con¬ 
tention  would  be  ruinous.  This  right  of  appeal,  then,  to  the  Ordi¬ 
nary — the  only  legal  remedy  which  the  Hill  provides — would  produce 
one  of  two  emects.  If  exercised,  it  could  scarcely  fail  materially  to 
injure  the  appellant :  Or  it  would  induce  the  poor  man  to  suffer  op- 
nrcssion,  and  violate  his  conscience,  rather  than  reduce  himself  and 
family  to  beggary,  by  attempting  to  gain  redress.  It  is  always  painful 
to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  terms  of  distrust  of  any  general  order  of 
men,  and  particularly  of  n  body  like  the  clergy,  among  whom  are  lo 
many  briglu  examples  of  piety,  learning,  uiid  benevolence.  It  ii 
admitted  that  the  objections  now  urged,  arc  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  the  pow'er  extended  will  be  abused;  but  this  mode  of  reasoning 
is  fully  justified  by  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  clergy,  to  visit 
pon-conformity  with  their  displeasure ;  by  the  increase  of  intiueace 
which  the  present  Bill  proposes  to  give  them,  and  the  absence  of  loy 
adequate  check  to  prevent  or  redress'  its  abuse.’  pp.  18 — 22. 

*  The  Dissenters  therefore  earnestly  object  to,  and  protest  againit, 
tlieBill: 

*  1.  Because  they  are  convinced  that  by  discouraging  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  public;  by  impeding  the  progress  of  every  plan  for  orb* 
moting  education  now  in  active  operation  ;  by  neglecting  to  call  forth 
the  energies  of  the  poor;  and  by  omitting  the  use  of  those  roeibi 
which  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  instruction  of  the  rnort 
indigent  classes;  this  Bill  will  not  only  foil  lo  realize  the  hopes H 
holds  forth,  but  w'ill  retard  the  very  object  for  which  it  is  enacted. 

f  2.  Because,  by  imposing  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools  to 
be  established,  it  will  prove  practically  oppressive  to  those  who  desire 
to  promote  universal  instruction,  as  they  must  maintain  other  schooli 
for  children  whom'  this  Bill  will  not  benefit,  viz — a  large  proporikm 
of  the  most  indigent  of  the  population  ;  those  who  can  receive  edu* 
ffotion  by  means  of  Sunclay  Schools  only ;  and  others  who  may  be 
driven  from  the  “  established”  schools  by  mismanagement  and  op" 
pression. 

*  8.  Because,  wliilc  it  commits  the  proposed  schools  to  the  soletna* 
nagement  of  the  Clergy  and  Dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  public  at  large,  it  provides  no  adequate 
check »on  the  undue  exercise  of  the  power  thus  granted ;  which  power, 
experience  justifies  the  Dissenter  in  apprehending  will  be  a  dangerom 
instrument,  liable  to  much  abuse,  and  calculated  to  raise  greater  ob* 
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itncles  to  tbc  pcncral  end,  than  the  advantages  which  it  can  possibly 
nffbnl,  will  counterbulancc. 

‘  ♦.  Because  it  will  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religious 
liberty,  by  adding  to  the  nuinl>er  of  those  civil  disabilities  under  which 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  Hstablishment  at  present  labour;  thereby 
recognizing  and  legislating  upon  a  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
religious  persecution,  and  which  Christianity  and  enlightened  policy 
unite  to  condemn.’  pp.  27,  28. 

Should  !Mr.  Ilroughnm  either  aflTect  not  to  perceive  the  force 
of  these  oSjectioiH,  or,  through  any  mistaken  notion  of  policy 
or  of  consist'Uicy,  rtduse  to  defer  to  them,  he  is  not  the  man  the 
country  has  taken  him  to  he.  Hut  whom,  in  turning  his  back  on 
his  old  friends  and  bis  old  principles,  would  lie  hope  to  please  or 
conciliate  ?  II is  Bill,  in  its  present  sliajie,  by  no  means  comes  tip 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Nationalists,  nor  will  lie  find  it  easy  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  claims  of  the  clergy.  The  Churchman  still  com))lains 
that  the  Church  should  be  reejuired  to  nie<'t  tlie  Dissenters  half 
wav,  and  that  hin  party,  ‘  whose  alliance  is  courted  ln*cause  they 

*  j,!iy  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  should  sucrijice  ecpially 

*  witii  the  Dissenters.’  This  equal  sacritije  is  imagined  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  exclusion  of  the  collects  from  the  public  worship  of  the 
school;  the  prohibition  of  catechetical  instruction  on  more  than 
one  week-day, — which  is  described  as  the  ‘  most  direct  and  mon- 

*  strous  infringement  of  the  existing  rights,  and  privileges,  and 
‘  duticsi  of  the  clergy,  wliicli  has  yet  been  conceived  by  modern 
‘  innovation  and  liberality  ;*  and  the  permission  coiicede<l  to  pa¬ 
rents  iiidiscriminatelv  to  withdraw  their  children  whenever  the 
Liturgy  and  Church  Catechism  are  taught.  This  sacrifice,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  if  such  it  be,  is  contemptible 
as  a  boon.  The  Dissenters  in  general — at  least  a  large 
majority  of  them,  would  consider  it  as  no  objection,  that  the 
Cliuroli  collects  should  form  a  part  of  the  daily  worship :  on  the 
contrary,  they  would,  we  think,  much  prefer  the  universal  use 
of  tlieiii  ill  their  own  schools  to  the  meagre  recital  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Mr.  Brougham’s  Hocitiian  friends  have  on  this  point 
egregiously  misled  him.  And  as  to  the  other  grounds  of  objec¬ 
tion  taken  by  llic  Cliurcliman,  the  National  Schools  ns  at  present 
constituteil,  interfere  with  the  interests  of  Dissenters  much  less 
than  the  Parish  Schools  would  do  with  such  inviilious  rules  and 
nugatory  concessions.  J}iti$enteri  require  no  Hocrijiceu  from 
Ihe  Church :  they  ask  for  neither  favour  nor  compromise. 
They  are  willing  still  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  maintainiug 
their  own  ministers,  erecting  tlieir  own  edifices  for  public  worship, 
eilucatiiig  their  own  children,  and  providing  a  cheap  means  of 
elementary  instruction  for  all  classes  indiscriminately  in  their 
^^nnday  Schools.  And  all  that  they  ask  in  return,  is,  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Legislature  from  fresh  exactious  and  fresh  insults^ 
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uiid  not  to  have  (he  promotion  of  Education  made  a  pretext  for 
an  extension  of  the  Test  Act,  and  for  levying  a  vexatious  rate 
that  shall  compel  their  contributions  to  parochial  institution 
over  \%hicli  they  can  have  no  control,  and  from  which  they  will 
tlerive  lui  benefit. 

Dr.  Butler’s  Letter  refers  to  certain  clauses  in  Mr.  Brougham’s 
Bill  ‘  for  improving  the  administration  of  Endowments,*  and  is 
occupied  in  shewing  that  his  scheme  of  converting  (irammir 
Schools  into  Schools  for  teaching  English  reading,  writing  ami 
accounts, — in  other  words.  Parish  Schools,  would  frustrate  the 
intention  of  the  Founders,  and  be  n  serious  injury  to  the  cause 
of  learning.  Dr.  Butler  writes  well,  and  argues  soundly. 
There  is  no  fear  that  his  voice  will  not  be  hearrl.  There  are 
scholars  and  gtMUlemen  enough  in  the  British  Senate  to  secure 
from  invasion  the  rights  of  learning,  if  not  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science.  'Miere  was  a  time  when  the  English  Dissenters  would 
have  felt  their  interests  crpially  secure  in  the  hands  of  senatoni 
allied  to  them,  not  hy  party,  but  hy  conscientious  principle,  aud 
not  h'ss  competent  than  zealous  to  defend  them.  Dissent,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  etpiivoeal  form  of  Socinianism,  has  long  disappeared 
from  among  the  higher  classes  ;  hut  the  steady  adherence  of  the 
Whigs  to  the  grand  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  civiland 
religious,  h.is  hitherto  commanded  the  attachment,  and  merited 
the  confidence  of  that  large  portion  of  (he  nation  who  recognise 
those  principles  us  their  only  safeguard.  Ifut  this  attachment  U 
not  to  the  men  :  it  is  an  allegiance  to  the  cause.  Mr.  Brougham 
may  chca))ly  estimate  the  supj)ort,as  he  may  despise  the  creed,  of 
those  he  would  term  Sectaries  and  Methodists.  But  wc  earnestly 
recommend  him  to  pause  before  he  makes  a  deliberate  sacrifice 
of  their  interests  and  his  own  jirinciplcs..  Should  he  persevere, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  will  draw  down  the  rebukes  of  his 
own  political  friends  :  for  how  can  they  yield  him  their  su|))>ort, 
without  such  a  virtual  dereliction  of  their  most  distinguishiDg 
principles  as  would  involve  a  forfeiture  of  character,  ami  leave 
them,  deserted  hy  the  nation,  a  powerless  and  disappointed 
faction  ? 
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Art.  !!•  Account  of  the  Arctic  Rcf^ons,  with  a  History  and  l)c- 
fcripiion  of  the  Nortliern  Wlmle-6shery.  Hy  \V,  Scoresby,  jun. 
)•'.  R.S.E.  Illustrated  by  twenty-four  Engravings.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Kdioburgh.  1820. 

PARTLY  influencod,  perhaps,  by  the  marvellous  and  Mun- 
chaustMi-likeeiii^ruvin^  of  a  whale  playiiii^at  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  a  boat  and  its  crew,  we  took  up  these  volumes 
with  very  low  expectations  of  gratification.  They  have  some- 
whstof  acluinsy  look  about  them ;  and  it  was  an  awkward  circum* 
stance,  that  we  had  it  strongly  in  recollection  that  Capt.  Ross*s 
publication,  notwithstanding  its  formidable  apparatus  of  silver 
icebergs,  carmine  snow,  leaping  bears,  and  Esquimaux  beauties, 
was  a  very  dull  and  unprofitable  hook.  We  had,  in  fact,  begun 
to  suspect,  how  important  soever  to  the  cravings  of  science, 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  discoveries  might  he  deemed,  yet,  that  there 
hung  over  those  foggy  and  frost-bound  regions,  some  spell  fatal 
to  all  altein[)ts  at  giving  vivacity  to  sulijects  and  scenery  so 
gloomy  and  unvaried.  Air.  Scoreshy  has,  however,  pleasantly 
(lisajipuinted  us,  although  his  work  is  not  very  dexterously  put 
together,  and  a  more  judicious  selection  and  compression  of  his 
materials,  would  have  given  them  a  more  general  interest. 
Thtre  was  no  pressing  necessity  for  the  allotment  of  consi¬ 
derable  space  to  the  repetition  of  statements  contained  in  books 
so  easily  accessible  as  the  volumes  of  Egcdc,  Crantz,  Coxo,  and 
Harrow  ;  and  a  few  introductory  pages  might  have  communicated 
an  ample  proportion  of  such  facts,  dates,  and  references  as  were 
iH'Ct'ssary  to  prepare  the  uninformed  reader  for  the  subsequent 
chapters.  There  is,  beside  this,  a  quantity  by  no  means  small, 
ol  matter  very  susceptible  of  abridgement  ;  and  it  would  have 
Ihtu  altogether  advantageous  to  the  popularity  of  the  work,  had 
it  been,  as  might  easily  have  been  done,  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  substantial  volume.  Nor  was  it  necessary  to 
enhance  the  expenses  of  publication  by  the  two  ill-judged  horo 
(V(purreH  prefixed  by  way  of  frontispieces;  one  representing  an 
inctlectual  endeavour  to  invert  a  ship  damaged  by  the  ice,  and 
the  other,  a  boat  thrown  keel  upwards  into  the  air  by  a  whale. 
Wc  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  their  scrupulous  accuracy, 
but  they  have  too  much  the  air  of  a  bait ;  they  have  little  value 
as  illustrations,  and  arc  by  no  means  of  extraordinary  merit  as 
specimens  of  art.  We  have  now,  we  believe,  |H)inted  out  all 
the  <lefccts  of  any  consequence  that  we  have  discovered  in  the 
"ork ;  and  so  highly  do  we  think  of  it  on  the  whole,  and  so 
*nuch  have  wc  been  interested  by  it,  that  w’e  should  have 
thought  it  cpiitc  unnecessary  to  mention  them  but  with  the  view 
hints  for  the  improvement  of  a  second  edition. 
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If  that  opportunity  be  not  afTorded,  wo  slnill  attribute  the  failure 
rntiroly  to  the  accuimdutive  systiMii  adopted  in  the  first. 

The  Polar  re^ioi»s  have,  at  all  times,  since  the  extension  of 
^eo^raj)!iicul  knowledije,  been  the  object  of  capper  curiosity; 
but  various  eireumslauees  of  situation,  both  positive  and  relative, 
have  contribnt4‘d  to  ^ive  us  a  much  more  intimate  and  profitable 
connexion  with  tiie  Northern,  than  with  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  ^lobe.  1  iidepeiidtuitly  of  the  ditlerence  in  point  of  proximity, 
the  Arctic  Pole  can  be  approached  nearer  by  several  decrees 
than  its  antipoiles,  thoui^h,  from  recent  discoveries,  it  seems 
probable  that  our  knowledjje  of  the  lattiT  is  likely  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  increas4'<l.  After  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Vasco  dc 
(iuina  and  Christoval  C'olon  hud  awake  the  attention  and  sti¬ 
mulated  the  [enterprise  of  tHimmercial  adventurers,  it  was  su^- 
^estetl  that  shorter  routes  ini!;ht  be  found  to  the  ret'ions  of 
wealth  hy  pursuing;  a  Northerly  navigation.  In  this  direction, 
thn*e  cpiestions  presented  themselves  for  solution.  Was  the 
eoinmunication  practicable  by  the  North-east  ? — Or  by  the  North¬ 
west  ?  Or  mii^ht  it  not  be  possible  at  once  to  traverse  the  polar 
sea  ?  The  North-easterly  course  has  been  at  din’erent  |)eriod8 
investii;ated,  and,  we  believe,  com|»leted  ;  the  earlier  and  par¬ 
tially  successful  attempts  having  been  made  chiefly  by  English 
iiavijraiois,  the  more  extensive  discoveries  bein*;  subsequently 
ellected  by  iuissian  voyap'is.  This  communication  is,  however, 
clearly  useless  for  commercial  pur|mscs,  since  the  impediments 
are  such  us  to  make  it  impossihle  for  a  vessel  to  complete  the 
mivi>;ution,  supposing  it  indeed  fairly  practicable,  in  a  less  time 
than  live  or  six  years.  But,  though  the  enterprisi  s  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  of  Europe  have  not  been  successful  in  obtaining 
here  a  shorter  route  to  the  Pacific,  they  have  resulted  in  opening 
two  advanta;;eous  channels  for  commerce, — the  Spitzbergeo 
fishery  and  the  Archangel  trade. 

The  possibility  of  reachini;  the  North  Pole  by  sea,  is  one  of 
those  questions  which  we  do  not  feel  the  slightest  appetite  for 
discussing.  Dailies  Barrington  collected  a  considerable  mass 
of  questionable  authorities  to  prove  that  the  83rd,  or  even  the 
8ith  parallel  of  latitude,  might  be  occasionally  accessible ;  and 
other  ingenious  speculators  have  calculated  on  the  chance  of  a 
pleasant  trip  across  an  open  polar  sea.  Since  Capt.  Parry  bts 
sailed  over  Sir  John  Boss’s  ‘  Croker  mountains,  we  shall  be 
rather  shy  of  atlirming  the  impractibility  of  impossibilities  ;  but 
we  may  at  least  venture  to  assert  that  every  well  attested  fact  is 
ilirectly  in  the  teeth  of  tin*  feasibility  of  a  transpolar  navigation. 

The  North-west  passage  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
object  with  the  more  enlightened  class  of  adventurers;  and 
|)erhaps  there  is  not  another  chapter  in  the  great  history  of  navtl 
enterprise,  that  records  the  names  and  exjdoits  of  better  seamen, 
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or  of  morn  consiimrantely  Hkilfiil  and  darinij  Baffin, 

Krobislier,  l)avi?«,  Hudson,  amt  r<H*onllY  Parry,  have  diMplayeii 
in  this  difficult  and  perilous  quest,  knowleili^e,  intrepidity,  and 
|)erseverance,  iinsurpasseil  in  the  unnals  of  voluntary  eHort  and 
endurance.  It  excites  a  still  i^reater  surprise  and  admiration, 
that  the  earliest  and  most  successful  ventures  were  hazarded  in 
vi'ssels  which  would  now  he  rejected  ns  allo‘;;ethcr  unfit  for  a 
distant  voyaire  ;  in  small  harks  scarcely  adequate  to  the  stowa*^* 
of  the  provisions  and  stores  necessary  for  a  far  less  exposed  and 
complicated  na vitiation.  ]\lr.  8coresby  is,  indeed,  of  opinion, 
that  very  lartje  ships  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  dnn<;erouM 
siTvice  of  the  northern  seas,  since  they  lose  in  strenj^th  and 
tenacity  more  than  they  s^aiii  in  tonnat^e.  'Fhe  iliscoveries  of 
Hallin  were  made  by  him  in  a  vessel  of  only  W  tons;  Hudson 
afterwards  naviiifated  the  same  hark  ;  and  Davis  sailed  in  mere 
coc'kieshells  of  50,  35,  and  10  tons.  Hut  the  j^rnnd  secret  of 
their  fearlessness  was,  trust  in  God  ;  they  encountereil  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  Icy  Sea  in  the  full  conviction  that  Providence  was  at 
their  helm  ;  and  as  their  little  sea-hoat  danced  on  the  foam  of 
the  tempest,  or  subsided  into  its  furrow,  their  unshaken  reliance 
was  on  the  all-seeiiifi^  eye  and  the  all-directing  hand  of  the  p^reat 
Preserver.  It  is  with  ^reut  pleasure  tliat  we  cite  from  Mr. 
Scoreshy’s  first  volume,  the  followin;^  manly  and  judicious 
comment. 

‘  Another  observation  which  must  he  made  by  every  render  of  the 
voyages  of  our  old  navigators,  and  w  hich  must  be  particularly  gratify, 
ing  to  those  who  consider  religion  as  the  chief  business  of  this  life, 
is  the  strain  of  piety  and  dependence  on  Divine  Providence  which 
runs  through  almost  every  narrative.  Their  honest  and  laudable 
acknowledgments  of  aparticular  interference  of  the  .Almighty,  inwork¬ 
ing  out  deliverance  for  them  in  times  of  diHiculty  and  danger  ;  and 
their  frequent  declarations,  expressive  of  their  reliance  upon  Provi¬ 
dence,  for  assistance  and  protection  in  their  adventurous  undertakings, 
are  worthy  of  our  imitation.  Thus,  while  our  modern  voyagers  arc 
much  in  the  habit  of  attributing  their  most  remarkable  deliverances 
to  “luck,”  “chance,”  and  “fortune,”  those  of  old  evidenced  certainly 
a  more  Christian-like  feeling  under  such  circumstances,  by  referring 
their  deliverances  to  that  Great  Being  from  whom  alone  every  good 
thing  must  be  derived.  They  only  who  have  a  similar  dependence  on 
Providence,  and  who  have  been  occasionally  in  trying  situations,  can 
duly  appreciate  the  confidence  and  comfort  which  this  belief  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afiord  under  the  most  appalling  circumstances.*  * 

After  being;  the  subject  of  great  vicissiludes  in  general 
opinion,  and  appearing  to  be  at  last  decided  in  the  negative  by 
the  oltservaiions  of  Sir  John  Boss,  the  existence  of  a  North¬ 
west  passage  from  Batlin’s  bay  to  the  Pacific,  st'ems  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  established  by  the  subsequent  voyage  of  Capt.  Parry. 
M  e  are,  however,  released  from  the  present  consideration  of  this 
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(|UC»tion,  by  our  expectation  of  a  speedy  op|>ortuiuty  of  com* 
municatin:;  (be  Hubst  ince  of  tlio  belter  conducted  enterprise  of 
the  Utter.  New  elVorts  are  in  preparation,  l^ipt.  P.  has  ac- 
copte<l  the  coiuinaiid  of  the  expedilion  ;  uiid  lyieut.  Franklyn 
is  pursuiui'  the  same,  oiiject  by  land,  so  that  \vc  may  at  lent^h 
hope  for  a  final  solution  of  this  interesting'  iiupiiry.  Mr. 
Sooresby  seems  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  last  mentioned  mode  of 
investii'ation,  and  even  t^oes  so  far  as  to  sn^ijist  the  expediency 
of  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole  by  travellin:'  over  the  ice.  It  U, 
however,  obvious,  that  this  ))roposal  takes  many  tliiiu^  for 
^rantetl,  which  are  at  least  doubtiul  :  the  level  continuity  of  the 
ice,  tlie  non-occurrence  of  land,  will)  a  multitude  of  subordinate 
particulars,  present  th»*msclv»*s  for  \erification,  before  this  appul- 
liiU' journey  could  be  uiulertaken  in  earnest. 

iMr.  Scort'sby’s  account  of  the  Arctic  reunions  was  orit'inally 

II  4*.  I*  •  k  S* 


intended  to  incluile  the  whole  of  tludr  circutnference ;  but  ice- 
land  and  Cireenland  havini'  obtaineil  the  recent  notice  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  Sir  (jeorj'e  iMackenzie,  ami  IVofessor  (liesccke, he 
has  excluded  those  divisions  from  bis  survey.  Hut  of  suck 
tracts  ns  have  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  he  has  ^iven 
clear,  vivid,  and  interesliii!'  descriptions,  accompanied  with  such 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  us  his  own  experience  and  the 
authentic  information  of  others  hud  supplied  him  with.  In  de¬ 
scribing  ‘  the  seven  icebergs,'  he  introduces  the  circumstances  of 
a  providential  escape  from  the  ellects  of  a  tremendous  avalanche 
from  the  summit  of  the  seaward  ed*'e  of  a  I'lacitT.  His  boat 
was  rowini'  towards  the  base  of  the  frozen  precipice,  with  the 
intention  of  passins'  aloni'  it,  when  he  saw  an  immense  mass 
detach  itself  from  the  brow  of  the  clilV,  ainl  shiverinj'  into  count¬ 
less  frui'inents,  strike  the  waves  into  foam  and  tempest.  Fur- 
chas,  in  his  ‘  Pilp;rimes,*  relates  the  particulars  of  a  melancholy 
catastrophe  occasioneil  by  a  similar  event.  A  vessel,  in  Idl®, 
had  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  settinc^  in  of  the  ice  from  the 


sea,  and  while  the  crew  were  usinir  their  strenuous  endeavours 


to  «;et  her  otV,  a  l.ir^c  frozen  mass  was  precipitated  from  an  ad¬ 
jacent  her;;,  and  nearly  crushed  with  its  shattered  ruins  the 
stranded  ship.  Her  foremast  was  carried  away,  her  mainmast 
broken,  and  her  bowsprit  sprung ;  lliree  of  her  men  were  killed, 
and  others  wounded. 

Spitibergen  and  its  islands, 

«  with  some  other  countries  w  ithin  the  Arctic  circle,  exhibit  a  kind  of 
scenery  which  is  altogether  novel.  The  principal  objects  which 
strike  the  eye,  are  innumerable  mountainous  peaks,  ridges,  precipicca» 
or  needles,  rising  immediately  out  of  the  sea,  to  an  elevation  of  3000 
or  4-(KX)Teet,  the  colour  of  which,  at  a  moderated  istance,  appears  tote 
blackish  shades  of  brown,  green,  grey,  and  purple;  snow  or  ice  in  atrte 
or  {>atchcs,  occupying  the  various  clcils  and  hollows  in  the  sides  of 
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the  hills,  cappinf(  some  of  the  mountain  summits,  and  filling  with  ex¬ 
tended  betis  the  most  considerable  valleys ;  and  ice  of  the  glacier 
fomii  occurring  at  intervals  all  along  the  const,  in  particular  situations 
os  already  described,  in  prodigious  accumulations.  The  glistening  or 
Titreous  appearance  of  the  iceberg  precinices;  the  purity,  whiteness,  and 
beauty  of  the  sloping  expanse  formed  by  their  snowy  surfaces ;  the 
gloomy  shade  presented  by  the  adjoining  or  intermixed  mountains 


and  rocks,  perpetually  “  covered  with  a  mourning  veil  of  black 
**  lichens,’*  with  the  smlden  transitions  into  a  robe  of  purest  white, 
where  patches  or  beds  of  snow  occur,  present  a  variety  and  extent  of 
contrast  altogether  peculiar ;  which,  when  enlightened  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  ethereal  brilliancy  of  the  Polar  sky,  and  harmonized  in  its 
fcrenity  with  the  calmness  of  the  ocean,  constitute  a  picture  both 
novel  and  magnificent.  There  is,  indeed,  n  kind  of  majesty,  not  to 
be  conveyed  in  words,  in  these  extraordinary  Accumulations  of  snow 
and  ice  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  rocks  above  rocks,  and  peaks  above 
peaks,  in  the  mountain  groups,  seen  rising  above  the  ordinary  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  clouds,  and  terminating  occasionally  in  crests  of  everlast¬ 
ing  snow*,  especially  when  you  approach  the  shore  under  shelter  of 
the  impenetrable  density  of  a  summer  fog;  in  which  case  the  fog 
sometimes  disperses  like  the  drawing  of  a  curtnin,  when  the  strong 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  heightened  by  a  cloudless  atmosphere 
and  powerful  sun,  bursts  on  the  senses  in  a  brilliant  exhibition,  rc- 
fcnibling  the  production  of  magic.’ 


The  climate  of  this  ilreary  coast  is  of  course  intensely,  and 
with  very  transient  mitigation,  bleak  and  intolerable  to  human 
Ming.  It  has,  however,  a  summer  ilay  of  four  months  without 
I  setting  sun  ;  countervailed  by  a  winter  night  of  the  same  du¬ 
ration,  partially  broken  by  a  dim  twilight,  and  frequently  cheered 
by  the  brilliant  Aurora  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  this  in- 
hospituhle  land,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  parties  to  remain 
during  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  certain  pro¬ 
vision  of  furs  and  skins,  against  the  return  of  their  v(»ssels  in  the 
open  season.  Not  a  few  have  perished  in  this  miserable  se- 
clusion  from  the  comforts  of  temperate  climates  and  of  social 
life:  privation,  disease,  and  dejection  wasted  their  strength,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  atmosphere  gave  the  final  stroke.  In  the 
year  1771,  an  English  Captain,  landing  on  the  shore  of  Spitz- 
bergeii,  met  with  one  of  their  huts,  and,  on  looking  through  the 
hole  of  the  latch,  beheld  a  man  extended  on  the  floor  apparently 
o^l^p ;  hut  shouts  were  insuflicient  to  awaken  him,  and  on  en¬ 
tering  he  discovered  him  to  be  a  corpse.  Clothes  and  other  In¬ 
dications  of  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  were  found  ;  and  it 
inferred  that  the  scurvy  had  attacked  the  party,  and  that, 
after  having  buried  his  more  fortunate  companions,  the  wretched 
survivor  hud  thus  lain  himself  down  to  die. 

The  little  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  lying  belwen  SpUzbergen  and 
■cclaiul,  cxhlbiis  appearances  of  volcanic  action.  Mr.  Scoreshy 
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lias  soon  lofiv  jets  of  smoke  ;  ami  a  Hull  captain,  having  obserTeil^ 
ill  ‘a  sliinini^  redness  resemblim^  the  embers  of  an  immense 

*  fire,'  s|)ort<*d  a  pieet*  (»f  seaman’s  bumour  by  callin!'  bis  offi¬ 
cers  to  uiiness  tin*  lamlini^  of  the  moon  ('ii  .Ian  iMayen.  On  this 
<le'*ola(e  spot,  seven  Oiitcli  sailors,  in  volunteiTod  to  winier, 
^riieir  j4)iirnal  vmis  foiiml  on  tlie  Itli  of  .lune,  K'tt  I  :  it  butl  been 
accurately  kept,  l»ul  its  last  entry  bore  date  the  3 1st  of  April. 

Mr.  Scoresliy’s  liydroi^i  aphie  survey  of  the  (irt*enland  Sea,  ig 
biis^bly  tTi’ililaldi*  to  his  /imI  and  aliility  as  a  scientific  observer. 
It  contains  a  consiilerabbi  ctilb'clion  of  e\periim*nts,  notices,  aiiii 
calculations  iN  speclini:;  tlie  various  marine  phenomena,  made  ex- 
tremelv  inttMC'-linu:  even  to  treneral  reachns  by  the  edear  ami  un- 
atrectetl  manner  in  which  they  arc  stated,  ami  by  the  mixture  of 
illustrative*  ta(‘t  and  anecdote.  It  wouKl  of  course,  he  quite  in 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  the  compression  of  such  multifarious  in¬ 
forma  ii  a.  ’I’hc  lollowiiii^  stateim‘nt,  cited  hy  Mr.  S.  for  tlie 
j)urpoSi*  of  shewinyf  the  direction  and  iiiliiicnce  of  the  current?, 
^ives  a  b*arful  picture  of  llio  casualties  to  which  the  navigators 
of  these  hi^h  latitudes  are  c\[>osed. 

‘  I’Voni  a  Narrative  of  the  loss  of  several  of  the  Dutch  Greenland 
fleet  in  tlie  year  1777,  we  learn,  that  the  ship  Wilhchnina  was  moored 
to  a  field  ot^  ice  on  the  of  .lime,  in  the  usual  fishing  station,  along 
w  ith  a  large  fleet  of  other  w  halers.  On  the  2,7tli,  the  ice  having  n* 
jiiilly  closeii  around,  the  Wilhelmina  was  closely  beset.  The  presiure 
of  the  ice  w'as  so  great,  that  the  crew  w  ere  under  the  necessity  of 
working  nliuost  incessantly  for  eight  days,  in  sawing  a  dock  in  the 
field,  wherein  tlie  ship  was  at  that  time  preserved.  On  the  ^5th  ot 
.Tilly  the  ice  slacked,  and  the  sliip  was  towed  by  the  boats  to  the  eait* 
waul.  After  four  days  laborious  rowing,  they  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  opiMiiiig,  w  here  they  joined  four  ships,  aTl  of  which  were  agiin 
beset  by  the  ice.  Shortly  afterwards  they  were  drifted  within  sight  of 
the  eo:i>l  t)f  Old  (ireenlaiul,  about  the  parallel  of  73-’"  north.  Ou 
the  l.'.thof  .\ugu>t,  nine  sail  were  collected  together;  and  about  the 
‘iUlh,  after  sustaining  a  dreadful  storm,  and  being  subjected  to  an  ini- 
meiue  pressure  of  the  ice,  w  hich  accumulated  around  tliem  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high,  two  of  the  ships  were  wrecked.  Fwo  more  were 
wrecked  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  together  with  two  others  at  i 
distance  from  tliem.  On  the  ‘ifth  Iceland  was  in  sight;  some  of  the 
ice  was  in  motion,  and  two  ships  seemed  to  escape.  Another  wailoit 
on  the  7th  of  September,  and,  on  the  13th,  the  Wilhelmina  wis 
crushed  to  pieces,  by  the  fall  of  an  enormous  mass  of  ice,  which  wi> 
so  unexpected,  that  those  of  the  crew  w  ho  were  in  bed,  had  scarcely 
time  to  escape  on  the  ice,  half-naked  as  they  w  ere.  One  ship  now 
alone  lemained,  to  which  the  crews  of  four,  and  the  surviving  part 
of  the  crew  of  a  tilth,  (that  was  wrecked  on  the  3()th  of  September,) 
repaired.  Hy  the  beginning  of  October,  they  had  drifted  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  ol  <>1";  and  on  the  llih,  the  last  ship  was  overwhelmed  by 
ice  and  sunk.* 
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Uy  tills  termination  of  the  series  of  their  disasters,  upwards  oC 
three  liundretl  men  wereex|iosed  on  the  ice,  nearly  deatituleof  food 
and  clothini;,  aiul  without  slielter  from  the  inoleinenoies  of  the  sky. 
On  the  doth  of  October  they  separateil :  the  larp^er  tlivision  took 
U)  the  land,  while  the  remainder  suffered  themseWea  to  drift 
with  the  ice  as  low  as  the  southern  point  of  Greenland,  and  that 
coasted  uloii^  in  their  ’boats.’  About  a  hundred  and  forty 
reached  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  western  shore,  but  up* 
sards,  of  two.  hundred  individuals  }>eri8hed.  Imagination  oau 
scarcely  picture  to  itself  *  a  lengthening  chain*  ofissverer ’or 
more  protracted  suffering.  From  the  25tli  of  Junodu  tlie  30th 
of  October,  without  reckoning  tlieir  subsequent  naileries,  were 
these  unfortunate  men  lielplessly  eapose<l  to  the  horrors  of.  tlie 
Froieii  Ocean  in  its  most  terriffc  aspect,  and  during  that  tiuio 
were  drifted  by  the  south-westerly  current  about  tliirteen  bun-* 
dred  miles.  , , 

The  ice  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  globs,  is  soppoiHHl 
to  present  a  superficies  of  about  2000  geographical  miles  in  dia* 
meter,  of  which  the  (leriodical  changes  in  conMistency  and  ex* 
tent,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  uniform.  Some  more  striking 
alterations  than  usual  have,  however,  taken  place  at  different 
times.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  said  to  have  occurred 
io  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland 
was  so  completely  cased  io  accumulated  ice,  as  to  block  up. the 
colonies  which  bad  been  planted  there  by  the  Danes,  and  ever 
since  to  bafBe  every  .attempt  at  re-o|>eniiig  the  communication. 
For  upwards  of  400  years,  a  considerable  traffic  bad  been  car* 
ried  on  between  Iceland,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  shores 
of  Greenland,  which  in  summer  were  constantly  accessible. 
But  this  event  constraineil  not  merely  the  cessation  of  trade, 
but  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  settleineuts  to  tlietr  fate  ;  and 
ill  attempts  which  have  been  since  ina<lc  to  renew  tlie  inter* 
course,  have  failed,  either  from  the  imperviousiiess  of  tliofroai'ii 
barrier,  or  througli  the  want  of  skill  or  perseverance  in  the 
agents  employed.  On  one  occasion,  Mogens  llcinson,  an  able 
wtmau  sent  out  by  the  Danish  government,  obtdneil  sight  of 
the  coast ;  but,  after  standing  in  for  several  hours,  with  Siclear 
ica  and  no  apparent  obstacle.  *  without  apfieariiig  to  geljiear 

*  the  land,  beoaiiie  alarmed,  tacked  about,  and  returned  to 

*  Denmark,*  attributing  his  failure  to  the  attraction  and  arrest  of 
bis  vessel  by  ‘  loadstoue  rocks  hidden .  in  the  sea.*  This  state- 
laeiu  has  occasioned  much  speculation,  an<l,  excited  a  geniarai 
iuspicion  of  the  veracity  of  honest  Mogens ;  but  Mr.  Scoresby 

to  have  offered  a  satisfactory  solution  in  the  fact  of  the 
citraordiuary  clearness  of  the  Arctic  atmosphere  in  fine  weather, 
together  with  the  strong  outline  and  powerful  chiaroscuro  of 
the  scenery.  He  describes  these  as  producing  so  complete  a 
Voc.  XV.  N.S.  Y 
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deception  at  to  baffle  til  calctilatioiis  of  distance.  At  the  inter* 
▼al  of  twenty  miles,  *  a  judicious  stranger’  might  be  induced 

*  to  undertake  a  passage  in  a  boat  to  the  shore,  from  the  belief 

*  that  lie  was  within  a  league  of  the  land.’  By  this  remarkable 

ftenomenoll,  he  accounts  with  great  probability  for  the  panic  of 
rinson. 

Our  readers  will  readily  conceive  that  the  navigation  of  these 
teas  it  of  the  most  haxardous  kind,  and  that  it  requires  the  ut¬ 
most  exercise  of  a  seaman’s  vigilance  and  skill.  Perched  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  mast  in  a  sort  of  cage,  the  captain  bM 
to  perforin  the  oflice  of  a  pilot  through  long  jieriods  of  intricate 
and  dubious  evolution,  while  the  motion  of  the  vessel  and  the 
bending  of  his  slender  sup|M)rt,  continually  remind  hhn  of  tlie 
insecurity  of  his  station  ;  eagerly  watching  every  change  of 
weather,  every  triHiiig  variation  in  the  substunc'e  and  distribution 
of  the  masses  through  which  he  is  either  forcing  or  winding  hia 
|>erilous  way.  The  oflice  of  the  master  of  a  whaler,  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  most  agitating  and  repelling  of  human  occupatiuus. 
It  ap|>ears,  however,  to  b<*  generally  tilled  by  able  and  respecta¬ 
ble  men ;  and  ample  evidence  is  utfbrded,  in  these  volumes,  of 
the  zeal  and  energy  with  wliich  their  service  is  pursueil.  The 
honour  of  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Pole  whicli  has  ever  yet 
been  made,  is  due  to  one  of  these  adventurous  seamen'.  In  1806, 
Mr.  Scoreshy’s  father,  who  appears  to  have  always  distinguished 
himself  by  his  ability  and  perseveraiK^,  sailed  for  the  Greenland 
tifbery  in  the  Resolution  of  Whitby,  with  his  son  as  diief  mate. 
In  company  with  a  considerable  squadron  of  whale  ships,  they 
were  Mtop|>ed  by  impenetrable  ice  ;  but,  taking  a  diflerent 
course  from  his  companions,  Mr.  8.  suoi'ectled,  hy  sailing  aloof 
iU  margin,  in  flnding  a  part  through  which  he  was  able  to  force 
bis  way.  After  much  critical  sailing,  and  the  employment  of 
the  most  laborions  exertions  in  *  towing,  boring,  warping,  and 
^  niill-dolling  ;  frequently  dragging  heavy  boats  across  extensive 
*  plains  of  buy-ice,  fur  tlie  pur|K>se  of  breaking  a  passage  for 
*  the  ship  ;  scarcvly  allowing  time  for  refn*shment,  with  very 
^  limiteil  and  distant  |>eriods  for  rest ;’  they  at  length  broke  out 
into  an  open  sea.  'I'be  after  circumstances  of  thrtr  navigation 
le<l  them  up  to  81*  30',  nearly  a  degree  north  of  Captain  Pliippi** 
extreme  |M)int  of  advance;  and  it  ap^iears  that  tivey  might  have 
proi'eeiled  further,  but  they  had  met  with  no  whales,  the  sea  be¬ 
gan  to  Irofze,  Biul  the  crew  shewed  symptoms  of  apprehension. 
An  *  excellent  cargo’  was  substs|urntly  obtained  in  a  lower  lati¬ 
tude  ;  and  after  escaping  the  risk  of  capture  by  two  French 
Irigales,  the  Resolution  proveti  a  prosperous  venture  to  her 
owners,  since  the  fishery  in  general  had  failed,  and  several  of 
the  whaleri  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Fiiiierprise  and 
tuduranc-e  are,  iodised,  prime  requisites  in  an  Arctic  sailor,  who 
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exerciser  liis  profetsiuii  in  a  climate  where  the  eevereai  frosts 
split  stones,  and  make  the  sea  *  reek  like  an  oven  and  where 
even  at  the  mure  open  periods  of  the  year,  the  occasional  ri|;ours 
of  the  atmosphere  aflect  articulation,  freeze  tlic  exposed  ex- 
troinities  in  a  few  minutes,  consolidate  mercury,  and  comc^al 
liquids  at  the  distance  of  only  two  feet  from  a  brisk  Are.  \Vo 
are  glad  to  cite  the  authority  of  Mr.  Scorethy  in  support  of  the 
fact,  that  the  *  warmth  produced  by  simple  fluids,  such  at  tea 
^  or  SOU)),  is  preferable  to  that  occasioned  by  spirits.*  One  ad-* 
vintage,  however,  results  from  the  inteiiseiiess  of  the  cold,  in 
the  facility  which  it  alVords  of  retaining  provisions  fresh  during 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  With  the  easy  precautions  of  tiis** 
pending  them  in  a  current  of  air,  and  occasionally  washing  tlieui 
in  sea-water,  all  animal  substances,  excejiting  flsh,  may  be  pro- 
uTved  on  the  passage  outward,  and  will  afterwards  be  eflectually 
kept  by  the  eil'ects  of  frost,  from  |)Utrescence. 

The  Atmospherology  of  the  Polar  Seas,  is  largely  and  ably 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Scoresby;  but  with  a  variety  and  detail  which, 
ilthough  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  |>crusal, 
render  analysis  inconvenient.  Several  instances  are  stated  of 
the  ditlerent  etVects  of  looming  or  mirage^  and  the  following 
inecdote  describ<*s  the  successful  result  of  a  inanmuvre  entirely 
founded  u|)on  observation  of  atmospheric  phenomena.  The 
ice-hlinky  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some  of  our  readers,  is 
the  name  given  to  ^  a  stratum  of  lucid  whiteness’  appearing  over 
ICC  in  the  horizon.  The  rays  of  light  arc  repelled  by  the  snowy 
surface  into  the  atmosphere,  and,  either  through  the  reflective 
)K)wer  of  the  air  itself,  or  from  tlic  presence  of  some  im|)ercep- 
tihle  haze,  trace  to  the  eye  *  a  beautiful  and  )>erfect  map  of  tlm 
*  ice,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  heyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision.’ 
All  ex))erienced  observer  will  be  able  to  ascertain  from  the  difle- 
rent  shades  of  colour  and  degrees  of  intensify,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  object  thus  ))orlrayed. 

*  On  one  occasion,  my  father,  in  the  ship  Resolution,  accompanied 
by  several  other  vessels,  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  quantity  of  drift- 
ice,  aggregated  so  closely,  that  the  navigation  became  extremely 
troublesome.  Observing  by  the  hlinkt  a  field  of  ice  surrounded  with 
open  water,  at  a  great  distance  nortliward,  be  immediately  stood  to¬ 
wards  it,  though  the  wind  was  South,*  the  weather  tempestuous,  and 
the  intervening  ice  apparently  closely  packed.  To  the  ostonitliroeni 
of  the  seamen  of  his  own,  and  the  masters  of  some  accompanying 

he,  after  some  hours  of  arduous  roanceuvring,  gained  the  cdjte 
of  the  field.  His  crew  immediately  began  a  successful  fislvory,  while 

*  The  fishermen  have  a  great  aversion  to  running  northward  among 
crowded  ice  with  a  southerly  wind,  as  it  can  rarely  be  accomplisliei 
without  considerable  hazard  of  getting  beset. 
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the  people  belonging  to  the  shipe  they  left,  had  sufficient  employnKmt 
in  providing  for  tiieir  own  safety.* 

Without  eiitangliiia^  ourselves  and  our  readers  in  the  doubtful 
details  of  the  early  history  of  the  northern  whale-fishery,  it  mty 
suffice  to  state,  that  the  Merchants  of  Hull,  who  have  at  all  times 
been  reniai  kable  for  spirit  and  energy  in  the  conduct  of  their  mer¬ 
cantile  s]>eculation$,  engaged  in  it  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  A  strenuous  rivalry  soon  took  place  between  the 
Knglisli,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards,  which,  after  much 
wrangling  and  some  fighting,  tenninated  in  an  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment.  In  the  earlier  |>erio(ls  of  the  fishery,  the  whales  were 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  bays  and  creeks  of  Spitxbergen 
and  Jan  Mayen  ;  but  the  immense,  and  probably  wanton,  slaugh¬ 
ter  that  was  made  among  them,  had  the  effect  not  only  of 
diminishing  their  niimliers,  but  of  driving  them  from  their  origi¬ 
nal  haunts  and  dispersing  them  over  the  open  sea.  Their  first 
successes,  however,  and  the  case  with  which  the  business  of  tlif 
fishery  was  then  conducted,  induced  the  Dutch  company  to 
erect,  at  a  considerable  and  injurious  expense,  melting  houses 
and  other  huihlings  on  Spitzbergen,  which  were  rendered' alto¬ 
gether  useless  by  the  expulsion  of  the  fish.  'I'he  extravagance 
of  their  expeiulilure,  with  other  instances  of  mismanagemetK, 
proved  fatal  to  the  jirosperity  of  the  chartered  companies, 
and  on  the  termination  of  their  grant,  the  trade  was  throwa 
open.  The  result  of  this  liberal  policy  affords  an  im|)rc9- 
sivc  illustration  of  the  withering  effect  of  monopoly,  since,  in 
a  few  years,  the  shipping  employed  in  this  advantageous  com- 
inenv  ha<l  encreased  from  thirty  to  nearly  three  hundred  sail ; 
and  between  the  years  and  1070,  four  or  five  hundred  ves¬ 
sels  of  Holland  and  Hamburgh  annually  rendezvoused  near 
Spitzhergeu.  The  English  were  deplorably  remiss  in  their  ex* 
ertions  ;  and  sometimes  not  a  single  ship  on  the  station  bore  the 
Ifritish  flag.  Hut  our  government  at  length  became  aware  of 
Hie  impurtance  of  this  branch  of  trade  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  various  encouragements  oflt'red  at  dift’erent  times,  a  joioU 
stuck  company  was  formetl,  which  contrived,  as  usual,  to  expend 
without  return  the  whole  of  tlicir  capital  before  the  expiration  of 
their  charter.  At  length  the  bounty  system  was  resorted  to,  and 
the  navigation  being  thrown  open,  the  merchants  and  seamen  of 
England  engngiMl  with  spirit  and  prudence  in  the  fishery^  and 
by  degrees  obtained  that  suncriority  which  they  still  retain. 

The  various  proct'sses  mane  use  of  in  taking  the  whale,  and 
in  preparing  tlie  oil  and  whalebone,  occupy  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  ol  Mr.  8.’s  pages,  but  would  make  a  very  insignificant  figure 
in  ours  without  the  use  of  the  magnificent  nomenclature  which 
tiignifies  and  ailorns  every  distinct  portion  of  the  system. 
‘  Finks,’  ‘  fritters,’  ‘  kreng,’  ‘  fleuscrs,’  ‘  specksioneer,*  ‘  kent,* 
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*  skccman,’  ‘  let  lob,*  ‘  nip  the  lull,’  are  some  of  the  expressive 
•nd  hsnnonious  terms  and  phrases  which  in  that  case  wre  should 
bate  to  explain  for  the  eilification  of  our  readers  at  the  sacrihee 
of  more  space  and  patience  than  we  feel  inclineil  to  make.  In 
referrins?,  then,  to  the  volumes  themselves  fiu*  information  on  ail 
practical  points  connected  with  the  fishery,  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  reader  will  find  abundant  {^ratification  in  the  interesting 
anecdotes  with  which  this  section  of  the  work  is  enlivened. — The 
whale,  though  a  timid  animal,  is  formidable,  sometimes  from  the 
effects  of  his  dying  agonies,  and  occasionally  from  the  strenuous 
resistance  whicli  he  makes  to  the  aggressions  of  his  assailants. 
His  tail  is  his  only  weu|)on  ;  but  with  this  he  strikes  so  fiercely 
as  to  crush  any  boat  which  lies  within  its  sweep  ;  and  instances 
have  been  known  in  which  the  fish  has  turned  upon  his  pursuers, 
attacked  every  boat  that  approached  him,  and  dashed  in  pieces 
such  as  came  within  his  reach.  In  1807, 

*  a  whale  was  harpooned  by  an  officer  belonging  to  the  Ueaolution. 
It  descended  a  considerable  depth ;  and  on  its  rca))pcamnce,  evinced 
an  uncommon  degree  of  irritation.  It  made  such  a  display  of  its  fins 
and  tail,  that  few  of  the  crew  were  hardy  enough  to  approach  it.  The 
captain,  (my  father,)  observing  their  timidity,  called  a  boat,  and  him¬ 
self  struck  a  second  harpoon.  Another  boat  immediately  followed, 
aad  unfortunately  advanced  too  far.  The  tail  was  again  reared  into 
the  air,  in  u  terrific  attitude, — the  impending  blow  was  evident, — the 
liarpooner  who  was  directly  underneath,  leaped  overboard,— 4ind  the 
next  moment  the  threatened  stroke  was  impressed  on  the  centre  of 
the  boat,  which  buried  it  in  the  water.  Happily  no  one  was  injured, 
llte  liarpooner  who  leaped  overboard,  escaped  certain  death  by  the 
act, — the  tail  liaving  struck  tlie  very  spot  on  which  he  stood.  The 
effects  of  the  blow  were  astonishing.  The  keel  was  broken,— the 
gunwales,  and  every  plank,  excepting  two,  were  cut  through, — and  it 
was  evident  that  the  boat  would  have  been  completely  divided,  had 
not  the  tail  struck  directly  upon  a  coil  of  lines.* 

The  velocity  with  wbicli  the  whale, when  struck,  rushes  through 
the  water,  requires  the  utmost  care  in  the  management  of  iliu 
linos.  Instances  have  occurred  iu  which  the  most  dreadful  acr 
eideiits  have  resulted  from  ciitaiiglemeiit  with  the  slight  but 
strong  cord  attached  to  the  harpoon,  though  every  precaution  is 
taken  by  adjusting  the  lengths  in  separate  compartments.  One 
man,  by  slipping  through  a  coil  in  the  act  of  running  out,  hail 
his  foot  torn  off  at  the  ancle.  Another  was  nearly  cut  asunder 
by  a  line  whicli  ‘  caught  him  by  a  turn  round  his  body  :*  he  had 
<mly  time  to  utter  a  brief  agd  bitter  cry  Cor  help,  when  lie  was 
drawn  overboard,  and  never  afterwards  seen.  In  addhloii  to 
those  hazards  of  the  fishery  itself,  the’ boats  are  exposed  to  ihnn- 
inrrable  dangers  from  the  icc;  they  liavc  been  wliclmcd  beneath 
the  falling  iceberg,  crushed  between  encountering  musses,  stove 
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by  their  impulse  in  a  stormy  swell,  and  prevented  from  rejoining 
their  ship  by  the  ucctiinidatioii  of  the  ice  around  tlnMii.  ’When 
add  to  these  the  perils  arising  from  tlie  elimute, — the  dense 
foi^,  the  sinldeii  tein|H*sts,  and  the  loii*^  exposure  to  piercint»  and 
sleety  blasts  which  the  buatmcii  are  compelled  to  encounter,  we 
shall  base  pveii  a  faint  and  ilistunt  conception  of  the  risks  and 
terrors  of  the  Arctic  rtsliery. 

The  aft’ectionate  instinct  of  the  whale  towards  its  pro;jeny, 
en>oses  the  female  to  capture  whenever  it  is  found  with  its  cub. 
The  youiu^  ones  are  insensible  to  damper,  and  are  easily  lur- 
poonetl  j  though,  as  they  are  of  little  value,  this  is  rarely  done  but 
for  the  purpose  of  securing;  the  mother,  who  never  attempts  to 
make  her  escape,  but,  exhibiting  every  sitjn  of  ra;^c  and  aj;ony, 
dashes  through  the  midst  of  her  enemies,  seizes  her  youii"  under 
her  fin,  endeavours  to  bear  it  away,  and  strives  to  the  utmost  to 
aid  its  escape,  until  she  has  paid  with  her  life  the  forfeit  of  her 
maternal  attachment. 

Some  extraordinary  instances  occur  of  the  sagacity  of  bears ;  of 
their  intelligence  in  evading  snares,  and  of  their  dexterity  in  extri¬ 
cating  theinselvfrs  from  circumstances  of  dant^er,  and  in  securing; 
their  prey  when  apparently  beyond  their  power.  Aftectin^  ex- 
iunpli*s  of  the  fearless  seif-ex|>08ure  of  the  female  in  defence  of 
her  cubs,  have  been  frequently  narrated  in  hooks  of  science  or 
amusement ;  and  Mr.  Scoresby  records  an  additional  proof  of 
tlirir  shrewdness  in  this  rcsjject.  The 

*  bear,  with  two  cubs  under  its  protection,  was  pursued  across  a  field 
of  ice,  by  a  party  of  armed  sailors.  At  first  she  seemed  to  urge  the 
younc  ones  to  an  increase  of  speed,  by  running  before  tbem,  turning 
round,  and  manifesting,  by  a  peculiar  action  and  voice,  her  anxiety 
for  their  progress;  but  bnding  her  pursuers  gaining  upon  them,  ibe 
carried,  or  pushed,  or  pitched  them  alternately  forward,  until  ^be 
effected  their  escape.  In  throwing  them  before  her,  the  little 
creatures  are  said  to  have  placed  tliemselves  across  her  path,  to 
rreeive  the  impulse;  and  wnen  projected  some  yards  in  advance, 
they  ran  onwards  until  she  overtook  them,  when  they  alternately  ad¬ 
justed  themselves  for  a  second  throw  .* 

Mr.  Scorcbhy  writes,  if  not  with  the  finisli  of  a  professed 
apthor,  with  the  simplicity  and  precision  of  an  intelligent  iQsn 
who  is  muster  of  his  subject,  and  more  anxious  to  cominupicste 
important  ipformation  ip  a  distinct  and  impressive  manner,  than 
to  give  himself  the  airs  of  a  fine  writer.  We  have  read  his  vo¬ 
lumes  with  great  pleasure,  and  as  far  as  our  recoinmendatioB 
may  avail,  we  cordially  give  it.  To  each  volume  is  annexed  s 
aeries  of  valuable  appendices  ;  some  useful  charts  are  added,  W<} 
ssveral  illustrative  plates  assist  the  narrative, 
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first  of  these  tivo  |mUications  has  remained  unnoticed 
by  us  fur  a  length  of  time  which  we  admit  to  be  undue,  but 
\?hicb  we  are  not  disposed  to  regret,  since  the  delay  has  fur- 
nidied  us  with  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  circumstances  of  the  Author.  Mr.  Bowdich  hat, 
with  more  spirit  and  talent  than  discretion,  placed  himself  in  a 
state  of  variance  with  the  possessors  of  oflicial  power  and  influence. 
Although  the  eifects  have  hitherto  been,  and  we  fear  will  con- 
tiouc  to  be,  disastrous  to  him,  be  still  stands  upon  his  indepen¬ 
dence  and  his  claims,  and,  however  unequal  the  contest,  mani- 
no  disposition  to  recede.  We  shall  presently  advert  to  the 
leading  features  of  these  transactions  ;  but,  in  the  mean  lime,  it 
sill  be  necessary  to  supply  au  illustrative  sketch  of  the  previous 
and  connecting  circumstances. 

Asliantec  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  moat  |M)werful 
kingdoms  of  Western  Africa.  It  has  been  mentioned  cursorily 
by  diderent  writers  from  Busman  to  Murray,  but  very  little 
»eeios  to  have  been  accurately  known  res|>ecting  it  until  the 
Faiitees,  by  a  wanton  interference  in  some  of  the  interior  wars, 
drew  upon  themselves  the  destructive  visitation  of  an  Ashantce 
army  in  1807.  After  a  tierce  but  brief  struggle,  in  which  the 
inferiority  of  the  coast  negroes,  both  in  courage  and  discipline, 
was  very  conspicuous,  the  invaders  came  under  the  walls  of  the 
English  fort  of  Aniiauiabm*,  and  inanifeste<l  a  determination  to 
carry  it  by  storm.  Though  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  thirty 
iiidividiials,  no  apprehension  whatever  was  felt,  uuder  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  like  other  natives,  the  Ashantees  would  recoil 
Ironi  a  steady  and  sustained  fire  of  musquetry,  and  that  even  if 
this  should  fail  to  intimidate  them,  the  elfects  of  artillery  would 
scatter  them  in  utter  dismay.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  the  invading  troops  exhibited  none  of  the  anticipated 
symptoms  of  weakness.  After  driving  the  Fantees  before  ilieni, 
tliey  assaulted  the  fort,  braving  the  fire  of  grape ;  and,  by  Uie 
tecuracy  of  their  aim  taking  oQ*  every  roan  who  appeared  at  an 
embrasure,  they  three  times  endeavoured  to  force  the  gate* 
Reduced  to  the  number  of  eight  efficient  hands,  the  little  gar¬ 
rison  maintained  the  conflict  with  unabated  spirit  against  the 
*wamis  of  assailants  that  hovered  round.  Two  gentlemen  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  most  ex|>osed  gatc>  fired  not  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  uutil  at  length  the  natives  drew 
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oil’,  anil  reioforceiwents  from  Capt*  Co;isi  laiuleil  without  rc»nt. 
auce.  By  lu^utiaiion  anil  concession,  aftUirs  were,  for  thit 
tbuc,  pwvejileil  Ijrom  bein^  carried  to  lurtlicr  extremities ;  byt 
two  Miibs(M}iient  and  destructive  invasions  in  1811  and  1816,  in. 
dieted  such  unseries  on  the  Fantee  nation,  and  proved  so  hurass- 
inc^  to  our  settlements,  that  it  was  determined  to  try  the  etVectof 
a  conciliatory  mission  to  tlie  capital  ot  Ashantce,  in  averting  the 
rr|H*tition  of  such  unwelcome  visits.  For  this  embassy,  Mr, 
James,  governor  of  Accra,  ami  Messrs.  Buwdich,  llutehison, 
and  'IVdlie,  were  selwted  ;  the  former  to  conduct  the  diplomitic 
hiisincss,  and  the  latter  to  direct  such  scientific  operations  u 
might  be  found  practicable  under  the  very  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  party.  'I’he  instructions  under  which  the  envoys 
were  to  act,  seem  to  have  been  judiciously  adapted  to  their  situ¬ 
ation  and  to  the  op])ortnnitieK  of  inquiry  which  might  be  ex- 
pcctiMl  to  occur.  On  the  *2*2d  of  April,  I8l7,  the  mission  set  out 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle.  After  encountering  the  usual  hiiider- 
unccs  and  annoyances  of  travelling  in  an  oppressive  and  un¬ 
wholesome  climate,  aggravated  by  the  wild  and  rugged  con¬ 
dition  of  the  half-clean*d  path,  and  the  fearful  desolations  which 
marked  the  track  of  the  soldiery  of  Ashaiitee,  they  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  that  kingdom  about  the  6lh  of  May,  and  on  the  IfHh, 
rcacimd  Coomassie,  the  capital.  The  scene  which  awaited  them 
on  their  entranci',  affords  Mr.  Bowdich  an  opportunity  for  a  lonf 
and  excellent  description  of  a  very  fine  display  of  savage  magni¬ 
ficence.  They  were  met  by  an  immense  body  of  warriors,  who 
jH'rformed  their  war-dance  with  tremendous  energy  to  the  ter¬ 
rific  sound  of  an  immense  collection  of  horns,  drums,  rattles,  and 
gongs.  Flags  of  all  countries  ‘  waved  and  flourished  in  all  di- 
•  rections,  (he  bearers  ])hinging  and  springing  from  side  to  side,* 
while  the  eaptains  followed  them  with  equal  animation,  dis¬ 
charging  (heir  blunderhusses,  and  ‘  emerging  from  the  smoke 
‘  with  all  the  gesture  and  distortion  of  maniacs.*  The  dress 
of  these  leaders  was  the  very  perfection  of  military  dandyism: 
an  immense  plume  of  eagle’a  feathers  towered  above  the  gilt 
frontlet;  a  scarlet  vest,  covered  with  charms  and  fetishes 
of  all  colours,  filled  close  to  the  body  ;  the  trowsers  were  loose, 
and  covered  half  way  up  the  thigh,  by  *  immense  boots  of  dull 
‘  red  leather,*  fastened  to  the  belt  by  small  chains.  From  the 
back,  arms,  body,  waist,  and  ancles,  hung  an  incredible  farrago 
of  horse  and  leopard  tails,  strings  of  amulets,  shreds  of  leather, 
horns,  bells,  shells,  and  knives  ;  and  even  from  the  mouth,  held 
firmly*  between  the  teeth,  dangled  a  long  iron  chain  with  a  Moorish 
sanhic,  or  written  charm,  tiuttering  at  its  extremity.  After  some 
delay,  the  Europeans  were  {>ermitted  to  proceed,  surrounded  by 
the  warriors,  through  crowds  thronging  every  avenue,  to  the 
royal  residence,  and  after  a  further  procession,  halted  at  a  spot 
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iviiorc  they  were  cteHirefi  to  await  the  intimation  of  the  kin||;*a 
jilpisnrc.  While  they  were  thus  delayed,  a  body  of  men  dreasieii 
in  lar^^  shafl:8:y  caps,  led  up  a  miserably  iuan|i;led  wretch,  whom 
(lirv  ^^cre  tormenting  previous  to  sucrilice,  and  paraded  him 
iM'fure  (he  party.  At  length  they  were  conducted  to  the  presence 
of  the  monarch,  who  hail  taken  his  station,  surroundetl  by  all 
(lie  pomp  of  barbaric  splendour,  in  the  market-place,  an  area 
of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference. 

*  The  kin^,  his  tributaries  and  captains,  were  resplendent  in  the 
distance,  surrounded  by  attendants  ot  every  description,  fronted  by  a 
mass  of  warriors  which  seemed  to  make  our  approach  impervious. 
The  sun  was  reHected  with  a  glare  scarcely  more  supportable  than 
(he  heal,  from  the  massy  gold  ornaments,  which  glistened  in  every 
direction.  More  than  a  hundred  bands  burst  at  once  on  our  arrival, 
Mriih  the  peculiar  airs  of  their  several  chiefs  ;  the  horns  flourished 
their  dchanccs,  with  the  beating  of  innumerable  drums  and  metal 
instruments,  and  then  yielded  for  a  while  to  the  soft  breathings  of 
thtir  long  flutes,  which  were  truly  harmonious ;  and  a  pleasing  in- 
ftrumcnl,  like  a  bagpipe  without  the  drone,  was  happily  bU'iided.  At 
least  a  hundred  large  umbrellas,  or  canopies,  which  could  shelter 
thirty  persons,  were  sprung  up  and  dowm  by  the  bearers  with  brilliant 
effect,  being  made  of  scarlet,  yellow,  and  the  most'shewy  cloths  and 
silks,  and  crowned  on  the  top  with  crescents,  pelicans,  elephants, 
barnls,  and  arms,  and  swords  of  gold ;  they  were  of  various  shapes, 
but  mostly  dome;  and  the  valances  (in  some  of  which  small  looking 
glasses  were  inserted)  fantastically  scolloped  and  fringed;  from  the 
fronts  of  some,  the  proboscis  and  small  teeth  of  elephants  projected, 
and  a  few  were  roofed  with  leopard  skins,  and  crowned  with  various 
animals  naturally  stuffed.  The  state  hammocks,  like  long  cradles, 
were  raised  in  the  rear,  the  poles  on  the  heads  of  the  bearers  ;  the 
cushions  and  pillows  were  covered  with  crimson  taffeta,  and  the  rich¬ 
est  cloths  hung  over  the  sides.  Innumerable  small  umbrellas,  of 
various  coloured  stripes,  were  crowded  in  the  intervals,  whilst  several 
large  trees  heightened  the  glare,  by  contrasting  the  sober  colouring 
of  nature.  The  king’s  messengers,  with  gold  hreast-platcs,  made 
way  for  us,  and  wc  commenced  our  round,  preceded  by  the  cancs, 
and  the  English  flag.  We  stopped  to  take  the  hand  of  every  cabo- 
ceer,  which,  as  their  household  suites  occupied  several  spaces  in  ad¬ 
vance,  delayed  us  long  enough  to  distinguish  some  of  the  ornaments 
in  Uie  general  blaze  of  splendour  and  ostentation.’ 

All  these  caboceer<«,  or  principal  chiefs,  were  magnificently 
sKired  in  large  robes  woven  by  the  natives  from  the  unravelled 
ntaterials  of  silk  piece  goods  im|>ortcd  from  Euro|)e.  Gold  and 
riUer  in  (he  shape  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  ancle-rings,  sword- 
hilts,  and  other  insignia  of  wealth  and  rank,  were  lavished  on 
their  dress,  and  on  the  surrounding  distinctions  of  llieir  respec¬ 
tive  dignities.  The  principal  officers  of  the  household  were  near 
ihe  {>ersoa  of  the  monarch  :  liis  chamberlain,  his  gold  horn- 
Mower,  the  superintendant  of  his  messengers,  the  captain  ex- 
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rUisivcly  charged  with  Ihe  expciition  of  dolinquents in  the  kiiii;*9 
family,  the  <lirector  of  the  market,  tlie  guardian  of  the  royal 
huriai  i^rouml,  and  the  muster  of  the  inusie,  uere  all  in  attend- 
unct‘,  Hiirruumied  hy  lari*;e  and  M|)lendid  rctiiiut*s. 

‘  The  cook  had  a  number  of  small  services  covered  with  leopartl’i 
skin  held  behind  him,  and  a  large  quantity  of  massy  silver  plate  mu 
displayed  before  him,  punch-bowls,  waiters,  coftee-pots,  tankards, 

and  a  very  large  vessel  v\iih  heavy  handles  and  clawed  feet. . 

The  executioner,  a  man  of  an  iininense  size,  wore  a  massy  cold 
liutchet  on  his  breast;  and  the  execution  stool  was  held  before  aim, 
dolled  in  blood,  find  partly  covered  with  a  caw  1  of  fat.  The  king’i 
four  linguists  were  encircled  by  a  splendour  inferior  to  none,  and  their 
peculiar  insignia,  gold  canes,  were  elevated  in  all  directions,  lied  in 
liuiulles  like  fasces.  The  keeper  of  the  treasury  added  to  his  own 
inagnificeace  by  the  ostentatious  display  of  bis  service;  the  blow' pan, 
lioxes,  scales  and  weights,  were  of  solid  gold.  A  delay  of  some  mi¬ 
nutes  whilst  w  e  severally  approached  to  receive  the  king’s  hand,  af¬ 
forded  us  a  thorough  view  of  him ;  his  deportment  first  excited  my 
attention  ;  native  dignity  in  princes  we  are  pleased  to  call  barharoui 
was  a  curious  spectacle :  his  manners  were  majestic,  yet  courteous; 
and  he  did  not  allow  his  surprize  to  beguile  liim  for  a  moment  of  tlie 
composure  of  the  monarch  ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  thirty-eight  yean 
of  age,  inclined  to  corpulence,  and  of  a  benevolent  countenance;  he 
wore  a  filU  t  of  aggry  beads  round  bis  temples,  a  necklace  of  gold 
coek>pur  shells  strung  by  their  largest  ends,  and  over  bis  right  shoul¬ 
der  a  red  silk  cord,  suspending  three  sanhies  cased  in  gold  ;  his  brace¬ 
lets  were  the  richest  mixtures  of  beaus  and  gold,  and  bis  hngen 
covered  with  rings;  bis  clotli  was  of  a  dark  green  silk;  a  pointed 
diadem  was  elegantly  painted  in  white  on  bis  forehead  ;  also  a  pattern 
resembling  an  epaulette  on  each  shoulder,  and  an  ornament  like  i 
lull-blown  rose,  one  leaf  rising  above  another  until  it  covered  hii 
whole  breast ;  bis  knee-bands  were  of  aggry  beads,  and  his  ancle- 
strings  of  gold  ornaments  of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  small 
drums,  s;mkos,  stools,  swords,  guns,  and  birds,  clustered  together; 
bis  sandals,  of  a  soft  white  leather,  were  embossed  across  the  inatep 
band  w  itii  small  gold  and  silver  cases  of  saphies  ;  be  was  scaled  in  a 
low  chair,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  ;  he  wore  a  pair  of  gold  cat- 
tanels  on  his  linger  and  thumb,  w  hich  be  clapped  to  enforce  silence,* 

The  arms  and  insignia  of  liis  attendants  were  lavishly  adorned 
witli  gold  ;  and  the  cHect  of  the  whole  was  impressive  in  • 
high  ilfgree.  After  having  gone  through  their  exhausting  cir- 
ciimambulation,  the  Kuropeans  were  requested  to  seat  theinseKti 
under  'a  tree,  while  the  whole  gorgeous  pageant  filed  ofi  before 
llieni.  '1  be  music  struck  up  afresh,  the  banners  waved,  the 
canopies  were  put  in  motion,  the  inusquetry  recommenced,  the 
Fetish  men  whirled  round  ‘  with  surprising  velocity,’  and  the 
chiels  passe<l  along,  some  sedately,  but  others  dancing  by 
gestures  of  Imllooiiery  or  defiance.  The  king  paused  when 
came  up,  to  iiujuire  ilicir  names  a  second  time,  and  to  ‘  widt* 
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diem  *  sjood  nisfht.*  Tli«7  all  ‘  ugmMl  iu  cstiinalinf^  tlienumbor 
*  warriors  at  30,000.* 

For  a  few  days  every  tliini^  wont  on  pleasantly.  The  kini» 
veiiiH'd  ^ralilied  l»y  the  novelty  of  a  white  oinhassy,  and  testifiefl 
liis  approhalioii  hy  a  very  u^raeioiis  aiul  eondesoeiidin^  demeanour. 
Hut  the  calm  w  as  of  brief  duration  ;  and  the  first  essay  at  nc- 
^'utintion  liad  neatly  extint^uislu'd  all  hope  of  benefit  to  coin* 
iiicrce  or  seienee  from  an  alliance  with  liis  majesty  of  Ashuntee. 

A  miserably  ill- juil:Xe(l  attempt  was  made  to  economixe,  hy  de¬ 
ceit  ini;  him  n'spectin^  tlio  amount  of  tribute  to  be  transferred 
to  him  by  the  Company  from  chiefs  to  whom  it  had  hitherto  been 
but  whose  claims  bail  devolved  on  him  by  rii;lit  of  con- 
ijuest.  'I’be  royal  savage  bad,  however,  better  information  than 
was  anticipated,  and  met  the  intended  deception  with  a  plain  and 
accurate  statement  of  the  facts.  !\lr.  James,  whose  lu*alth  was 
t'xtremely  feebh',  hesitated  in  his  answers,  and  seemed  intimi* 
dated  by  the  apparent  hazard  of  bis  situation.  The  kin^  ^rew 
uin^ry,  drew  his  beard  into  bis  mouth,  and  champed  it  in  rai^e, 
>(arted  from  his  st*at,  and  used  menacini;  i^estiires  and  expri*s- 
Hoiis.  Notwitlistandiii!;  the  obvious  necessity  for  prompt  and 
fearless  interposition,  Mr.  James  was  silent  :  the  real  ditficulty 
and  dumber  of  bis  position,  the  fearful  exasperation  of  the  fierce 
haiharian  Indore  him,  and  the  appalling  clamours  of  the  council, 
took  from  him  all  presence  of  mind,  and  ailairs  seemed  to  be 
approaching  to  a  crisis,  when  Mr.  Bowdicb  took  the  sudden 
resulutioii  of  presenting;  himself  to  the  kiii^.  He  procured  a 
lavuurable  bearing,  and  liavint;  ur|;ed  with  success  the  proper 
arijumeiits,  i;ained  time  for  reference  to  the  governor  of  Cape 
Coast.  A  stTond  interview  was  yet  more  alariiiint;.  Mr.  James 
Was  ui;aiii  undecided  in  bis  answers ;  the  inonarclfs  passion 
aijain  rose,  and  bis  captains  rushed  before  him  with  fiertn*  g^es- 
tiircs,  caHinij^  for  instant  war.  In  this  eincrpnicy,  Mr.  Howdicli 
ni^aiii  bdt  himself  called  on  to  interfere,  and  appears  to  have 
conciliated  the  mind  of  the  kin"  by  bis  dexterous  and  energetic 
iKhavioiir.  llltimattdy,  Mr.  James  was  recalled;  and  Mr. 
Houdicb,  after  bavin"  negotiated  a  treaty,  returned,  leaving 
Mr.  Hutchison  as  oHicial  resident  at  Cooinassie. 

On  the  face  of  these  transactions,  Mr.  Bowdich  appears  to 
have  entitled  himself  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  his  su- 
iieriors,  and  wc  should  have  supposed  that  some  signal  mark  of 
tlieir  approbation  would  have  awaited  him.  Insteatl  of  this,  we 
find  him  loudly  complaining  of  ingratitude  and  neglect,  and  ap- 
{Mmling  to  the  public,  in  a  spirited  pamphlet,  against  the  selfish* 
nws,  partiality,  and  incompelency  of  his  employers.  To  his 
inipiiiaiioiii  they  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  ventured  any 
Mr.  Bowdich  originally  entered  into  the  service  of  tlie 
-^Iricau  Company  at  a  writer,  or  clerk,  and  even  in  this  early 
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staj^e  of  bis  enji^i^eineiit,  received  some  tolerably  dislinci  specie 
mens  of  tlie  waul  of  impartialily  in  the  mana^*ment  of  its  affairs. 
Alter  some  time,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Ashantee  mission,  and 
he  claims  the  whole  merit  of  its  success.  On  his  return,  he  very 
reasunahly  expected  promotion  ;  hut  his  applications  were  coldly 
received,  and  he  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to  tihtain  any  thin|F 
more  from  the  Committee  than  a  nii^i^ard  and  reluctant  com|)eQ. 
sation  of  .i’250,  without  advancement  in  rank  or  increase  of 
salary.  Of  the  inudetpiacy  of  this  premium,  and  the  injurious 
narrow  ness  of  such  conduct,  there  can,  we  iinai'inc,  he  hut  one 
opinion.  Allhou^li  wf  have  no  disposition  to  make  ourselves 
parties  in  a  dispute  with  the  merits  of  which  we  have  hut  an  im- 
piirhrt  ac(|uaintance,  we  feel  ourselves  fully  justified  in  atlirmin|;, 
that,  if  a  complete  answer  cannot  he  ^iven  to  the  damnatory  facts 
allet^ed  hy  Mr.  H.,  an  entire  alteration  is  indispensably  requisite 
in  the  manai^ement  of  the  CoiiipanyN  afl'airs.  We  admit  that 
Mr.  Howdichhas  been  indiscreet ;  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  blame 
in  his  uniuTcssary  and  unmitii^ated  exposure  of  the  weakness  of 
Mr.  James  ;  we  think  that  his  pro|K)sals  to  the  (h)inini(tee  were 
matle  in  too  lofty  a  tone,  and  that  they  contained  stipulatioas 
which  had  been  better  omitted  ;  hut  still,  it  is  suiliciently  obvious, 
that  the  unfair  treatment  whirdi  he  has  experienced,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  havin|i;  been  guilty  of  that  uiqiardonahlc  otlicial 
crime,  {iresumption  on  service.  It  has  been  atlirmml  hy  a  cri¬ 
tical  Journal  supposed  occasionally  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
Administration,  that  Mr.  Bowalich  and  his  companions  so  mis¬ 
conducted  themselves  in  their  mission  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  despatch  Mr.  Dujmis  for  the  jmrpose  of  remedying  tlieir 
mischievous  indiscrt'tion.  I'lie  precise  character  of  the  injury, 
however,  is  not  stated,  and  we  are  little  disposed  to  credit 
vague  and  sweeping  assertions.  In  the  mean  while,  the  dislinci 
and  heavy  aeeusations  urged  in  the  pamphlet  against  the  African 
( 'onqiany,  require  adecided  reply.  If  they  are  justly  pn‘ferrod,uo 
time  should  he  lost  in  adopting  a  diflTercnt  system  :  if  they  are  false 
or  exaggerated,  there  can  l>e  no  dirticiilty  in  proving  their  fu¬ 
tility.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  Mr.  Bowdicli  has  added 
very  little  to  onr  knowledge  of  African  geography.  Wc  cer- 
taiidy  do  not  think  so  higidy  as  Mr.  B.  himself  seems  to  do, 
of  his  success  in  this  rt^spect ;  but  we  should  feci  it  expedient  to 
shew  from  his  hook,  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  inquiries, 
and  far  from  detieient  in  ability  to  turn  them  to  account,  had  we 
not  just  seen  an  intimation,  that  he  intends  shortly  to  publish, 
<*\pressly  on  that  subject,  a  small  work,  which  will,  of  course, 
furnish  us  with  a  more  advantageous  opportunity  of  referring  to 
parlieidars. 

It  will  he  seen  from  onr  previous  statements  and  extracts, 
that  Ashantee  is  n  powerful  kingdom,  and  that  its  institutions 
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are  tUo^ether  military.  The  warriors  appear  to  be  formidable 
trt)in  their  nuiiihors,  their  valour,  anti  their  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  fire-arms.  'Ihc  kiiif;  h  despotic ;  but  the  military  aristo- 
craeVf  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  the  captains,  interposes  a 
(uusiilerable  check  to  the  capricious  exercise  of  his  authority, 
ihe  natives  appear  to  }>e  industrious,  and  to  possess  consider- 
ahle  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  in  the 
construction  of  tiicir  houses.  \Vc  should  have  inserted  the  do- 
HTiption  of  the  kim^'s  palace,  had  it  not  been  already  so  fre- 
t|ucntly  liefore  the  public,  even  previous  to  the  publication  of  the 
present  volume.  Many  interesting;  ilhistratioiis  of  African  man- 
ners  ami  scenery  are  supplied  by  ]\lr.  Bowdich,  and  he  has 
irreatly  added  to  the  value  of  his  book  by  the  insertion  of  Mr. 
llulcliison's  Diary.  The  further  prosecution  of  discovery  in 
Africa  by  means  of  residencies,  is  strongly,  and  at  least  plau¬ 
sibly,  recommondeil.  A  chain  of  these  might,  Mr.  B.  thinks, 
be  easily  extended  far  into  the  interior. 

>Ve  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Bowdicli  on  his  plates:  tliey 
are  very  showy,  but,  as  specimens  of  art,  very  paltry,  llis 
style  is  disfii^ured  by  intolerable  allectation  ;  but  liis  pamphlet 
exhibits  gn'at  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  is  written  with 
considerable  spirit.  It  is  understood  to  l>e  his  intention,  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  the  desperate  service  of  African  discovery.  We 
are  sorry  for  it.  Too  many  valuable  lives  have  been  already 
staked  and  lost  on  that  almost  hopeless  hazard.  We  regret  too, 
that,  if  determined  on  that  pursuit,  he  should  have  rejected  the 
liberal  oders  of  the  French  Institute:  we  respect  his  patriotic 
Mings,  but  think  them  perfectly  misplaced.  Why  is  Mr.  B. 
neglected  by  the  African  Association  ?  His  courage  and  abili- 
tit‘s  arc  unquestionable  ;  and  as  far  as  wo  can  ascertain  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  history  from  his  works,  he  appears  to  be  in  all  re* 
spects  worthy  of  its  patronage. 

Art.  IV.  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in  174.5  and  1746.  By  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  Aid-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Murray, 
Assistant  Aid-de-camp  to  Prince  Charles  Edward,  &c.  Contain¬ 
ing  a  Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  the  Rebellion,  from  its  Com¬ 
mencement  to  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  Ac.  &c.  Translated  from 
a  French  MS.  originally  deposited  in  the  Scot’s  College  at  Paris, 
and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Publishers.  4to.  pp.  1,  348.  [2 1’or- 
traits.]  London.  1820. 

^HFiSE  Memoirs  have  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
able  Translator  and  Editor,  by  means  of  whose  important 
corrections  and  illustrative  remarks,  their  intrinsic  value  as-  a 
document  is  considerably  enhanced.  Though  drawn  up  by  an 
^ye-witnes8  actually  and  prominently  engaged  in  the  transactions 
^hich  the  narrative  records,  and  though  bearing  thestroiigest marks 
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of  verncit?  an<i  evcMi  iin])artiulity,  they  are  shewn  to  abound  wid/ 
inaccuracit^  of  statrinent  which  prove  how  little  dependence  in 
somtMiines  to  he  pi  icecl  on  original  testimonies  ainl  iinduubttil 
unthurities,  and  how  small  the  chance  is  that  History  should  be 
correct  in  its  details.  'I'lie  Author  was,  certainly,  a  man  of  hu- 
j»erior  fnenhies  though  tmcultivateti,  and  of  amiable,  tbouth 
dissolute  character.  Frank,  decided,  cnterprisini^,  and  im. 
pf'ttioiis,  true  to  the  principle  (d’  honour,  hut  wholly  <h‘stitutPof 
the  principh' of  religion,  an  ellthu^iast  in  the  cause  of  his  prince, 
nil  utter  heathen  in  point  both  of  know!ed*i;e  and  feelint;  towHrtb 
his  (h)d,  he  exhibits  no  nnlavourahle  specimen  of  the  military  Ja- 
r'ohite  ^'enthnnun  of  his  tlay.  'I  he  spirit  which  he  disi’overs  to- 
wartls  the  \\  hi;;s  and  Calvitiists,  is  precisely  ol  that  tlescriptioi 
which  hr*‘athcs  in  the  Jacobite  son^s  n'ccntly  collected  hy  Mr. 
liot'i;,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  tht!  Fditor  and  his  part  y.  \Vedo 
ii(»l  ih<‘un  to  say  that  the  (Mievalier  <le  Johnstone  ever  descendu 
to  (he  depths  of  beastly  scurrility  ami  hideous  protaneness  ahiefa 
were  suited  to  the  orijiesin  which  those  sonijs  were  chanted  ;  but 
in  the  same  spirit  id'  blind  malcvoliMioe,  though  repeatedly  in- 
dtdtted  to  individuals  of  the  abhorred  party  for  concealment,  at  i 
time  (hat  a  reward  would  have  attended  the  discovery  of  liim, 
In*  can  never  speak  ol  the  fanatics  hut  us  ‘  the  execration  and 
‘  refuse  of  (he  human  race.’  .\s  a  personal  narrative,  tin*  Me¬ 
moirs  are  entertainin'^  from  the  adventures  and  hair-hriMiith  es¬ 
capes  which  they  tletail  ;  hut  tin*  style  in  wliicli  these  are  de- 
scribed,  would  not  have  entitled  the  manuscript  to  the  honours 
of  pul)li(‘ation,  had  (he  first  pait  of  the  Author’s  carirr  lM*tn  io 
any  capacity  inferior  to  that  which  he  sustaiucil  in  the  Fietender’s 
army.  'Tin*  ii^^noraiice  and  shallowness  of  his  rtdlections  on  ill 
hut  military  subjects,  and  theim|)’K*ty  of  his  continual  refcreiios 
to  the  persecutions  of  Providence,  are  exceedini'ly  oUensivp; 
and  whenever  the  memoir  deviates  from  plain,  strai^htlorwiird 
riH'it.d,  it  hecoim*s  tiresome.  Its  value,  however,  as  an  hisluri- 
cal  document,  h.is  saved  it  from  oblivion  ;  and  we  do  not  k non 
that  the  'I'ranslator  could  have  done  better  than  print  it  ciitifi’, 
ulthun<;h  it  mii^ht  have  been  u'iven  in  a  lt*ss  costly  form. 

The  Introduction  sniiplied  hy  the  anonymous  Fditor,  is  not 
the  least  pleasing  portion  of  the  Tohime.  It  takes  a  brief  but 
very  just  ami  competent  review  of  the  previous  circumstances  in 
our  domestic  history  which  connect  themselves  with  the  Rebel* 
lion.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  elTectually 
chastising;  the  Scottish  Hiirhlandcrs  :  he  achieved  what  the  lun^t 
puwci'lul  munarchs  had  never  been  able  to  do;  and  bad  bis  sy^* 
tern  been  followed  up,  the  civilisation  of  the  Hii»hlands  could 
hardly  have  fadeil  to  ho  the  result.  Hut  (he  Restoration,  tli^ 
most  disastrous  species  of  revolution,  hy  w  hich  prelacy  wasa^Tt^* 
established  in  Scotland,  aiVorded  the  Highlanders  a  lulal 
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(unity  of  rci'ainin^  their  fonniiUble  chnracter,  and  of  sating  their 
reftMii^e.  The  army  by  \f hicli  the  Presbyterians  were  ponded  lo 
insurrection,  and  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  was  com{)osed 
cliierty  of  *  barbarous  Highlanders,*  who  were  invited  from  their 
mountains,  by  the  restored  ^uvei  nmeiit,  to  pillage  the  south-west 
ot  iscotlanii.  At  (he  Revolinioii,  Kins'  William  deemed  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  purchase  a  peace  with  them  ;  a  measure  whicli  could  be 
justified  only  by  the  weakness  of  the  new  government,  hut  which 
was  ill  adapted  to  promote  its  security.  Tiie  Union  in  1707, 
was  brought  about  by  the  distribution  of  a  sum  of  money  amoni^ 
(he  Scottish  aristocracy,  §'reatly  aq^ainst  (he  wishes  of  the  nation 
in  t'eneral.  Bp.  Burnet  says,  that  *  it  was  the  nobility  that 

*  in  every  vote  turne<t  the  scale,*  and  that  *  it  was  said,  many  of 

*  them  were  bought  olF  to  sell  their  country  and  their  birthright.* 
The  Pi  eshyterians  were  possessed  with  the  apprehension  that 
the  cunsecpiencc  of  the  Union  would  he,  that  they  should  be 

*  swallowed  up  by  the  Church  of  Kn^land  and  they  were 
disposed  lo  waive  their  objections  to  Kini;  James  on  the  score  of 
his  relii^ioii,  lor  the  sake  of  ^'ettin^  rid  of  it.  It  was  a  common 
sayini;,  ‘  (>od  may  convert  him,  or  he  may  have  Protestant  chil- 
‘  ilreii ;  hut  the  Union  never  can  he  •'ood.*  'The  Jacobites  re- 
si‘nttMl  it  us  injurious  ami  humiliating  to  their  country  :  they  saw 
that  it  struck  at  the  root  of  all  their  hopes  and  desif'ns  for  a 
cuunter-revulutioii.  The  idea  that  James  would  dissolve  it,  con¬ 
tributed  to  streng^thcn  their  secret  attachment  to  the  excluded 
family.  By  far  the  more  warlike  of  the  llit'hland  clans  re¬ 
mained  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  Ion*'  after  the  accession 
of  (he  Elector  of  Hanover;  and  a  declaration  of  war  with 
France  or  Spain,  which  required  the  w  ithdrawment  of  the  troops 
for  foreign  service,  was  always  a  signal  for  rebellion. 

In  (he  year  1745,  however,  when  the  yoiin*'  Pretender  adopteil 
the  rash  resuliition  of  repairing  to  Scotland,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  without  troops  or  any  foreign  aid,  the 
general  feeling  of  discontent  had,  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland, 
greatly  subsided.  The  great  body  of  the  ])eople  were  Presby¬ 
terians;  and  these  were  all  staunch  adherents  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  ‘  All  who  were  not  ^Vhigs  were  Jacobitt'S,  and  all 
‘  Were  Jacobites  who  were  not  Presbyterians.*  In  England, 
the  state  of  things  was  ditrerent.  It  appears  inconlestible,  from 
the  archives  of  the  Stuart  family  now  in  the  King's  library,  that 

*  'Pfy  great  proportion  of  the  English  aristocracy  were  Jaco- 
bites ;  uml  they  would  willingly  have  joined  (he  Pretender,  ‘  if 

they  had  seen  that  he  could  support  himself  wittiout  them.* 

*  The  Tories,  though  not  all  Jacobites,  had  all  a  leaning  towards  the 
^uart  family  ;  and  we  must  never  forget  that  the  Tories  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  :  for  it  has  been  truly  observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  that 
\\  higs  have  never  formed  any  considerable  part  of  the  strength  of 
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Kn^land;  that  the  Dinscntcrs  were  the  chief  support  of  that  party* 
unJ  that  tliey  owe  to  circumstances  alone,  whatever  induence  the? 
ifiay  have  at  any  time  possessed.  As  the  Administration  had  ihfn 
been  thirty  yean  in  the  liands  of  the  Whig-^,  they  of  course  possen^ 
a  number  of  adherents  in  the  upper  and  nriddle  ranks  of  life,  afid 
among  the  higher  established  clergy.  But  though,  from  the  constitu* 
tion  of  that  church,  it  is  naturally  the  ally  of  the  state,  and  its  tenet 
of  passive  obedience,  independently  of  interest,  leads  it  to  suppun  the 
government,  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  respecting  it  wai 
shrewtlly  noticed  by  Hume,  namely,  that  almost  all  its  Ittocr 
then  sided  with  op}x}$ltion.  He  very  naturally  inferred  from  thu, 
**  that  some  bias  still  hung  upon  our  constitution,  some  extrinsic 
“  w'cight,  whicli  turned  it  from  its  natural  course/*  We  were  indebted 
for  the  two  extraordinary  phenomena  of  a  Whij;  King  and  an  opjx). 
sition  Church,  to  the  existence  of  the  deposed  family  of  Stuart ;  and 
the  extinction  of  a  Pretender  to  the  throne  w’ill  probably  for  ever 
pa* vent  their  reeurrencc.' 

The  history  of  this  period  renuins  to  lie  written.  Smollett, 
the  WriUT  justly  remarks,  is  neither  a  proiouiul  nor  an  impar¬ 
tial  historian.  llome*s  work,  ‘  though  it  utfords  materials  for 
‘  the  historian,  ought  not  to  he  considered  as  a  history.’  It  b 
ass4Tted,  ujioii  the  strength  of  private  knowledge,  that  Mr.  lloNie 
submilte<l  his  history  in  manuscript  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family ;  and  lie  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  observe 
a  prudent  silence  on  iiuiny  important  transactions  ;  more  es- 
pt*€ially  respecting  ‘  the  lawless,  disgraceful,  and  iinni*ccssary 
‘  cruelties  which  stained  the  laurels  of  the  victors.’  Tfic 
Author  of  Waverley  is  admitted  to  discover  an  acipiaiidiiDoe 
‘  with  every  incident  illustrative  of  national  mamiors,  individnd 
‘  character,  or  the  history  of  iiarticularfamilieH,’  while  he  ‘possesses 
‘  a  power  of  I'icluresque  fleliiieation  which  peculiarly  (jualilk’S  hiifl 
‘  for  the  task  of  histoi  iau  of  the  wild  atid  strongly  marked  sons  of 
‘  (he  mountains  ;*  hut  he  is  supposed  to  he  uudt'r  the  iutluenceof 
some  ‘  erroneous  impressions*  resperting  the  Uehellion.  it  h 
dilboult,  however,  to  say  wbetlier  the  license  to  which  an  lib* 
torico-novelist  may  conceive  himself  entitled  in  presenting  i 
story  only  founded  on  facts,  might  not  account  for  misrepresen¬ 
tations  not  originating  in  erroneous  impressions.  The  presump¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  Author  of  the  Novel  cliose  that  noode  of  portrif- 
ing  the  manners  of  the  periml,  hecause  be  felt  that  history  would 
not  otherwise  accommodate  itself  to  his  main  pur|H)sc.  It  micf'l 
therefore  ho  expected,  that  a  material  discrepancy  would  br 
found,  on  certain  material  points,  belwet»n  (he  fiction  and 
fact ;  and  the  character  of  the  hero  forms  one  of  those  nitJH 
points,  on  which  misrepresentation  would  iiieviiahly  be  resorted 
to,  if  be  w  as  not  all  (but  was  noble  and  magnanimous.  To  cite 
the  author  of  Waverley,  then,  as  an  authority  worth  the  iroobk 
of  confutation  where  he  labours  to  bold  up  iVincc  Charles  W* 
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nird  as  a  man  of  great  strength  of  mind,  of  generous  and  daring 
character,  and  of  military  talents, — appears  to  us  to  be  treating 
kv  tar  too  gravely  an<l  with  too  seriipulons  a  deference,  the  mere 
colouring  of  a  poet ;  more  es|H'cially  when  the  proof  that  Charles 
was  the  reverse  of  all  this,  is  so  abundant,  that,  the  Author  of 
Waverley  must  have  been  t'lware  of  it.  The  portrait  which  Dr. 
King  has  drawn  of  him,*  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  equally 
uniuspieioiis  testimony  of  the  Author  of  these  Memoirs.  The 
Kililor  expresses  his  high  satisfaction,  in  which  our  readers  wHl 
warmly  participate,  tliiit  the  arduous  task  of  supplying  this  desi-* 
(icrntum  in  English  history,  has  been  undertaken  by  an  illustrious 
*ien.itor  whose  literary  talents  are  not  inferior  to  his  powers  of 
oratory,  and  whose  erudition  is  etpial  to  his  genius.  Nothing 
remains  to  he  wished,  hut  that  his  power  of  steady  application 
ind  self-discipline  may  prove  such  as  shall  enable  him  to  |>er- 
severe,  in  spite  of  the  multiplied  inteiTuptiuns  of  a  public  life^ 
aoil  the  desultory  habits  they  induce,  so  that  the  literary  world 
may  not  be  disap|K)inie4l  of  the  work,  or  receive  nothing  more 
than  a  melancholy  memorial  of  its  Author  in  the  shape  of  n 
jKistliiimous  ‘  Fragment.* 

The  Chevalier  <le  .lohnstonc,  the  author  of  the  present  Me¬ 
moirs,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  only  son  of  a  merchant  in  Kdin- 
burgli,  whose  family  was  connected,  by  descent  and  alliance,  with 
>ome  of  the  first  houses  in  Scotland,  llis  sister  Cecilia  waa 
married  to  a  son  of  Lord  Rollo,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate  and 
title  in  1705.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life  contains  an  out* 
line  of  the  contents  of  the  Memoirs. 

‘  The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  moved 
in  the  best  society  wliich  the  Scottish  capital  then  contained,  and  to 
have  been  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the  w'ell-known  Lady 
.^ane  Douglas,  mother  of  the  present  Lord  Douglas,  who  uniformly 
treated  inin  with  all  the  tenderness  and  regard  of  a  parent.  Educatea 
in  episcopalian  and  jucohitc  principles,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
landing  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  he  made  his  escape  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  Duncrul),  the  seat  of  Lord  Kollo,  near  Perth»  where  he 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  that  town,  and  was  one  of  the  6rti 
of  the  Low-country  gentlemen  who  flocked  to  his  standard.  By  the 
Misses  Kollo,  his  relations,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Perth 
and  Lord  (leorge  Murray,  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  army,  the  latter  of 
whom  invited  him  to  become  his  aid-de  camp,  an  invitation  which  he 
accepted.  He  acted  for  a  considerable  period  in  that  capacity,  and 
aho  as  assistant  uid  de  camp  to  the  Prince  himself.  From  the  Prince 
received  a  captain’s  commission,  immediately  afler  the  battle  of 
Prcston-paiis,  and  worn  out  with  the  incessant  hardships  of  his  situar 
tioQ  oi'  aid  •de-camp,  that  hardly  left  him  one  hour  in  the  four  and 
twenty  for  repose,  he  immediately  began  to  raise  a  company,  with 
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which,  whcH  compicteil,.  he  joincil  tlic  Duke  of  Pertli’s  rc^Iawtr^, 
He  bore  a  part  in  all  the  movements  of  die  rebel  army,  aud  alter  tlit 
battle  of  Culloden,  remained  for  some  time  in  concealment  in  difftreot 
places  in  the  North,  and  then  proceeded  in  disguise  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  again  remained  for  some  time  concealed  in  the  house  of 
Lady  Jane  l>oughu»  at  Drumsluigh.  lie  made  his  escape  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  England,  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  Scots  pedlar,  and  after  n’tnain- 
ing  aomu  time  in  London,  he  embarked  with  Lmly  Jane  Douglas  at 
llSrwieh,  for  Holland.  It  was  his  intention,  on  first  reaching  the 
cootinent,  to  proci't'd  to  Russia,  where  by  inear.s  of  two  uncles, 
Cienerais  Hewit  and  Douglas,  who  possessed  great  inilucnco  in  thit 
country,,  he  could  have  established  himself  to  udvaiitago;  but  he  si- 
lowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  was  buoyed 
UP  for  some  years  with  hopes  of  another  expedition  to  Scotland, 
lie  obtained  u  share  in  the  fund  set  apart  by  the  government  for  Scot* 
exiles,  but,  tired  of  an  inactive  life,  he  entered  the  I'rench  service, 
and  was  sent  to  the  French  possessions  in  North  America,  from  which 
he  returnetl  to  Prance  on  the  conquest  of  tlioic  possessions  by  Uie 

English . Ry  the  death  of  his  friends  and  protectors,  or  gome 

other  unfortunate  accident  nr  other,  the  cup  of  preferment  seems  to 
have  always  been  diishod  from  his  lip  the  moment  he  was  on  the 
point  of  tasting  it;  and  he  was  left  to  languish  in  comfortless  povertv, 
witli  the  pros(H;ct  of  dying  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  notwitfi- 
standing  the  mutt  meritorious  services  to  his  atlopted  country,  where 
the  most  degrading  petticoat  intiuence  then  regulated  the  dis|M)Ml 
4>f  almost  every  public  employment,  and  where  corruption  and  pro¬ 
fligacy  reigned  iu  their  most  foul  and  disgusting  forms.’  pp.  xliv.-xlvi, 

Tb#*  Narrative  coinmencea  with  the  embarkation  of  the  Prince 
nt  Helle-isle  on  the  Srd  of  July,  O.  S.  1715.  He  was  aecora- 
pauiod  by  only  seven  individuals :  the  Duke  of  Atliol,  attainted 
and  an  exile  aiiK'e  1715;  Macdoiiel,  an  Irislitnaii ;  Kelly,  to 
Irisbiuau,  formerly  accreUry  to  tlm  Bishop  of  IlcKhester  ;  Sul* 
livan,  ao  lri«hiiniii ;  Sberidan,  an  Irishman,  who  had  been 
liovertuir  to  the  Prince  ;  Macdonald,  a  S<*otsman  ;  Strickland, 
ralle<l  by  Home, an  Knglisliraan,  by  the  Chevalier,  an  Irishman; 
mod  Michel,  the  Prince’s  Italian  valet  do  chumhre,  A  roost 
eitraordioary  band  of  followers  truly,  the  Aiitlior  remarks,  with 
wbioh  to  enter  upon  an  euterprise  that  had  for  its  object  iiotbiag 
h*sii  than  to  wrest  iho  crown  of  Great  Britain  from  the  House  of 
Hanover.  Sullivan,  who  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  Mavshil 
IVLajlleboia  in  Italy,  ie  staled  to  have  Imh'ii  the  only  individual  of 
thn  KuiU  who  posaesaed  any  knowledgt^  of  military  atlmirs. 
Sbcrblan  is  aftirtntHl  by  Dr.  King  to  have  been  a  Protestant,  and 
he  was  by  many  in  this  country  Kus|>ected  to  he  in  the  pay  of  the 
Kngbnh  ministry,  That  he  neglected  the  1  Vince’s  education  is 
certain,  whether  it  was  from  profligate  inattention,  from  syco¬ 
phancy,  or  from  insidious  dehigii ;  while  he  appears  to  have 
jjaincii  by  some  nieaus  or  other,  a  o^ubidcrahle  iiscciulaucy  over 
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liitpupil.  To  the  hid  advice  hit  Iriih  connaeilort  gmye  theMnce 
in  this  expedition,  its  failure  may  greatly  be  attribiHetl.  The 
{tncoesscs  of  his  littie  army  \vere  uniformly  rendered  frMtleaa^j 
tbe infatuation  of  his  counsels. 

I'he  friirafe  in  \^fneli  tlic  Prince  embarked,  ^aa  escorted  ky 
the  Klitabcth,  n  sixty-2:un  aiiip.  About  thirty-niiie  leif^uea  to 
tlK'  westward  of  the  liiKard  point,  this  ship  fell  in  with  the  Lloh^ 
•n  Kiii;lish  uuin  of*  war,  carrying  the  same  weif^ht  of  metal ; 
and  an  obstinate  ti^lit  ensued,  which  was  maintained  for  alx 
hours.  I  loth  vess^ds  were  in  the  end  so  shattered,  as  to  be 
o*)Ji«:iHl  to  make  for  the  nearest  port  on  their  respective  oOMte. 
Tlic  1  Vince’s  frigate  continued  her  course  to  ScoUafid,  wtiMi 
she  reached  in  safety.  t>n  his  arrival,  he  was  Homediaiely 
joined 

*  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  with  his  clan  of  Camerons ;  by  Macdoaahi 
of  Clanronald,  with  his  clan  of  Macdonalds ;  by  the  dan  of  the 
Stuarts  of  Appln  ;  and  by  the  clans  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppooh, 
Cflengary,  and  (ilcnco.  The  Macdonalds  of  Kcppoch  coninienoed 
liabilities  in  their  march  to  join  him,  by  attacking  two  oonipaniea  of 
the  Royal  Scots  ;  whom  they  made  prisoners,  and  presents  to  tkc 
Prince,  iu»  a  happy  omen  of  his  future  success.' 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Joliii  Cope  is  s(>oken  of  by  our  Cheva- 
luT  as  not  marked  by  the  highest  wisdom,  but  as  being  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  orders  received  by  him  from  the  Regency.  The 
Editor  is  at  some  pains  to  vindicate,  in  a  note,  tlie  memory  of 
this  *  meritorious  oRicer’  from  the  atisstaiements  of  Home,  by 
shewing  that,  in  foriniug  the  resolution  to  march  northwards,  he 
acted  ill  unison  with  the  advice  of  Ijord  President  Forbes,  m 
^ell  as  in  pursuance  of  express  orders  from  tile  8ecreiary  df 
State ;  and  that  for  the  delay  which  frustrated  the  design  of  that 
movement  by  allowing  the  Prince  to  reach  Edinburgh  by 
another  route,  Sir  John  was  not  to  be  blamed.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  hail  treated  his  apprehensions  of  a  meditated  desceni  on 
the  part  of  the  Pretemler,  ns  unworthy  of  any  attention )  and 
their  strange  incredulity  had  led  them  to  negicct  taking  even 
prudent  precautions ;  so  that  the  General  Ibniiil  htmaelf  wkhout 
pro\isioiis  for  the  march,  without  money  for  his  Croo|Ni,  with  an 
msutficient  force,  and  no  etfeclive  artillery.  Yet,  a  very  etpnvo- 
cal  eulogy  is  pronounced  upon  him  by  his  apologist,  wbsn  b# 
^ums  up  these  circumstances  by  saying,  that  Sir  John  seams  io 
have  been  ‘  one  of  the  leant  imbecile  of  the  military  men  to 

*  "hom  the  safety  of  the  country  was  then  entrusted.* 

Mr.  Joliiistoue  joined  the  Prince  at  Perth,  and  was  imioe* 
tliately  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Murray ;  but, 

ihePiincehad  then  only  one  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Maolaugblan, 

‘  be  einployetl  me,’  says  the  Writer,  ‘  as  much  as  Lord  Ueorga 

*  himself  did  ,  so  that  night  and  day  my  ocouputions  wers  in* 
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‘  ceHsant,  anil  I  cuuld  scarcely  fiml  lime  to  sleep  two  hours  In 
‘  the  four  anil  twenty.’  To  Lord  George  is  ascribed  the  whole 
merit  of  the  military  operations.  It  is  adirmed,  that  whenerer 
the  Prince  interfered,  he  ditl  mischiel ;  and  that,  had  lie  (Prince 
Charles)  ‘  slept  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  and  allowed 

•  Lord  George  to  act  for  him  ai  cordini;  to  his  own  judi^eiDent, 

‘  there  is  every  reason  for  supposinij  he  would  have  found  tbi> 

•  crown  of  Great  Britain  on  his  lK‘ad  when  he  woke.’  Nor  w 
this  assertion  quite  so  extravat^ant  as  may  appear,  as  there  wts 
a  moment  in  which  rapid  and  decisive  movements,  operating 
upon  the  panic  which  the  early  successes  of  the  Pretenders 
army  had  spread,  mit^ht  have  turned  the  scale  of  popular  loyiltj 
in  his  favour,  emhohlened  his  'rory  ]»artisans  in  this  country  to 
tlirow  off  their  forced  ailei;iance  to  the  Whi«^  monarch,  and 
restored  the  Stuart  line.  And  a  very  s^lorimis  Charles  tlir 
Third  this  selfish,  mean,  headstrone^,  and  heartless  youni;  lei^iti* 
mate  would  in  due  course  have  made  !  But  Tory  loyalty  is  not 
very  nice  as  to  what  it  feeds  on  ;  and  history  would,  perhipi, 
bear  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that  the  most  romantic  displays  of 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  and  fiihdity  have  had  for  tlieir  object  the 
most  worthless  of  princes. 

The  Chevalier  ile  Johnstone  ascribes  the  rout  of  Preston- 
pans  to  the  astonishiui'  rapidity  with  whicli  l^ord  (xcor^e  ledoa 
the  first  line,  before  the  Bn^lish  forces  had  recovered  from  llieir 
surprise,  'rhe  cavalry  were  thrown  into  confusion  at  the  fiN 
onset  by  a  very  simple  expedient.  The  Highlanders  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  enjoined  to  aim  at  the  noses  of  the  horses,  without 
mindini^  the  riders ;  *  as  the  natural  movement  of  a  horse, 

‘  wounded  in  the  face,  is  to  wheel  round,  and  a  few  horse? 

•  wounileil  in  that  manner  are  suiricient  to  throw  a  whole 

•  squadron  into  disorder,  without  the  possibility  of  their  heioc 

•  afterwards  rallied.’  'riiey  followed  this  advice  unplicitly,  io»i 
with  eomplete  success,  'flic  infantry,  uncovered  from  the  flight 
of  tile  cavalry,  immediately  i^ave  way.  According  to  the  sUte- 
uiciit  of  8ir  John  Cope,  the  whole  line  was  broken  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  And  our  Author  states,  that  the  secoml  line,  in  which 
he  remained  by  the  side  of  the  Prince,  ‘  saw  no  other  eneinf 

•  than  those  who  w'erc  lyin^  on  the  j^rouiiil  killed  and  wounded,’ 
ihoui'li  they  were  not  more  than  fifty  paces  hehind  the  first  line, 
ruiiiiini'  as  fast  as  they  could  to  overtake  them,  and  near  enough 
never  lose  sii^ht  ol  them.  'I'lie  panic  terror  of  the  Knglish  b<f 
describes  us  surpassing  all  iina<:;iiiatioii. 

‘  They  threw  down  their  arms  that  they  might  run  with  niore 
•peed,  thus  depriving  themselves  by  their  fears  of  the  only  means  of 
arresting  the  vengeance  of  the  Highlanders.  Of  so  many  men  in  * 
condition,  from  their  numbers,  to  preserve  order  in  tlieir  retreat,  no* 
one  thought  of  defending  hiinselr.  Terror  had  taken  possession  ot 
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llifir  minds.  I  saw  a  younp  Highlander,  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
icareelv  formed,  who  was  presented  to  the  Prinee  as  a  prodigy,  hav¬ 
ing  killed,  it  was  said,  fourteen  of  tlic  enemy.  Tlie  IVince  asked 
him  if  this  was  true?  “  I  do  not  know,**  replied  he,  “  if  1  killed 
them ;  hut  1  brought  fourteen  soldiers  to  the  ground  with  my  sword.** 
Another  Highlander  brought  ten  soldiers  to  the  IVince,  whom  he 
had  made  prisoners,  driving  them  before  him  like  a  dock  of  sheep. 
This  Highlander,  from  a  rashness  without  example,  having  pursued  a 
party  to  some  distance  from  the  held  of  battle,  along  the  road  be¬ 
tween  the  two  enclosures,  struck  dowm  the  hindermost  with  a  blow  of 
his  sword,  calling,  at  the  same  time,  “  Down  with  your  arms.**  The 
midiers,  terror-struck,  threw  down  their  arms  without  looking  behind 
them,  and  the  Highlander,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  ond  u  sword  in 
the  other,  made  them  do  exactly  as  he  pleased.  'The  rage  and  de¬ 
spair  of  these  men,  on  seeing  themselves  made  prisoners  by  a  single 
individual,  may  easily  be  imagined,  'riiese  were,  however,  the  same 
Knglish  soldiers  who  had  distmguislied  themselves  at  Dettingen  and 
ronleaoy,  and  who  miglit  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  bravest 
troops  of  Europe.*  pp.  ‘J9,  hO. 

.\nd  then  follows  a  ooinment  on  the  inspiring  eileet  of  an  at- 
taclnnent  to  their  *  legitimate  Prince,'  which  gave  these  iiioun- 
tainet*rs  so  easy  a  victory  over  ‘  tlirice  llieir  iiiiinher  of  regular 

*  troops,’  who  could  have  no  sueli  ‘  intense  feeling  of  the  jimtice 
^  of  ihvir  niuso  ! !'  ’Mie  innnher  of  Cieneral  Cope’s  army  is 
here,  however,  vastly  exaggerated,  us  that  of  the  rel)ols  was  on 
the  other  side.  In  point  of  niimhers,  the  hitter  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  being  nearly  2500  men,  while  tlie  Knglish  troops  did 
not  mueh  exceed  2100;  hut  the  reserve  of  the  Pretender’s 
trmy,  amounting  to  020  men,  was  never  engaged.  The  best 
thing  on  record  in  the  conduct  of  the  Prince,  is,  that  on  his  tri¬ 
umphant  return  to  Kdinhurgli,  he  puhlislied  an  edict  prohibiting 
til  piihlir  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained  over 
(leneral  C%)pe,  ‘  as  it  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 

*  ol  his  subjects.*  TMie  King’s  army  thus  aunihiluted,  the  only 
Engl  ish  troops  left  in  Scotland  l>eing  the  garrisons  of  the  castles 
of  Edinhurgli  and  Stirling,  the  Prince  remaincMl  entire  master  of 
that  portion  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  all  that  he  ought  to  have 
aimed  at,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chevalier,  was,  to  retain  |k)s- 

of  Scotland,  to  dissolve  and  annul  the  Union,  and  by  that 
means  to  give  the  contest  the  appearance  of  a  national  war.  in 
dial  case,  the  Court  of  France  would  have  found  it  their  interest 
to  maintain  him  on  (he  throne.  ‘  This  was  the  advice,’  he  says, 
‘  which  every  one  gave  the  Prince,’  hut  he  did  nut  seem  to 
relish  it :  his  mind  was  ‘  occupied  only  with  England  ;  and  he 
seiMiiod  little  ll.itlcred  with  the  idea  of  possessing  a  kingdom  to 
‘  "liich,  however,  the  family  of  Stuart  owes  its  origin  and  its 
roialty.'  (Miarles  would  not  have  shewn  himselt  a  true  Scotcli- 
if  he  had  been  content  to  remain  in  his  own  country. 
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Thr  invasion  of  Kncfiniui  wuh  iimlprtakon  on  tlie  alrpnc^li  ♦( 
assurancfs  of  stipporl  I'roiii  ninny  of  ttn*  most  |M>wor1ul  famiti^, 
in  Kn^laml.  Willnnit  thrir  ai*l,  it  woiiUl  have  hern  niacWsmo 
make  the  attempt;  ami  the  Hi^hlnmi  chiefs  were  not  withaat 
reason  adverse  to  the  measure.  They  had  more  wisdom  thtti 
the  Author  of  Wavt'rley  bestows  on  tfn*  chief  of  Oteimnquoidi, 
and  they  wiili  nductauce  yielded  to  tlie  Prince’s  determiualioa 
I'he  immhers  of  the  invailini;  army,  when  it  readied  Carlisle, 
<rul  not  exteeil  four  thonsand  five  hnndred  men.  Ttirw 
hundred  Cntjlisli  who  v^ere  formed  into  a  separate  ree;iiiiet(, 
called  the  Maiicht*ster  ret;i:neiit,  the  *;reater  part  coiitiislini^  •( 
reemits  olitaimnl  from  that  town  hy  the  dariiij^  coiidiiet  of  i 
Scotdi  serjeaiit  of  the  name  of  Dickson,  w«»re  all  tim  ra%«;i|g|) 
tfint  ever  dcclnn*ff  themselves  openly  in  favour  of  the  Piiwif. 
*  The  (rhiefs  of  the  clans  wi*re  not  fur  wron^,  therdore,*  re¬ 
marks  the  Author,  ‘  in  ilistrnstln^  the  pretended  succours  on 
‘  which  the  Prince  so  implicitly  ndied.’ 

'I’ht!  army  set  out  from  Dalkeith  on  the  8d  of  November, 
().  S.  ;  on  the  4th  of  Decemher  they  reached  Derby.  The  uem 
of  their  hein*^  within  four  days  march  of  the  .Metropolis,  spretd 
file  tj^reatest  consternation  throtis'li  tlie  city.  'I'lie  following  ■ 
the  statement  of  the  (Micvalicr. 


*  King  (leorge  ordered  all  hU  yachts,  in  w’hich  lie  embarked  all 
his  nH>»t  piecious  etfects,  to  remain  at  the  Tower  quay,  in  readineii 
to  sail  at  u  moment’s  warning.  1  was  assured,  on  good  authoritj, 
wlieii  I  was  in  London,  some  time  after  our  unfortunate  defeat,  that 
tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  depart¬ 
ment,  remained  inacceisiblc  in  liis  own  house  the  whole  of  the  6lh 
of  Dect  tnher.  weighing  in  his  mind  the  part  which  it  would  be  mart 
prudent  for  him  to  take,  and  even  uncertain  whether  he  should  Mt 
mstantly  declare  himself  for  the  I’reteniler.  It  was  even  said  atLin- 
don,  that  titty  thousand  men  hud  actually  left  that  city  to  meettbr 
l*rince,  and  join  his  army.  And  every  body  in  the  capital  wai  oi 
opiniou,  that,  if  wc  had  beaten  the  l)ukc  ot  Cumberland,  the  amt 
t)i‘  I'inchley  Common  would  liave  dispersed  of  its  owm  accord,  aao 
that  by  advancing  rapidly  to  London,  we  might  have  taken  posseslioo 
of  the  city,  without  the  least  resistance  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
without  excfiunging  a  single  shot  from  the  soldiers;  as  the  King  hid 
fomiiHl  the  resolution  of  embarking  ininiediatclv  in  one  of  his  yachts 
and  setting  sail  for  Holland,  in  case  the  battle  which  w'us  expected 
at  Derby,  hud  proved  unfavourable  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  CuIldlt^ 
land  ’ 

*  W  hilst  every  preparation  waw  making  for  giving  battle  to  the  Dohff 
u  courier  arrived  from  Lord  John  Drumniund,  brother  to  the  Diikf 
of  I’erth  ;  aiul  the  ilespatciies  of  which  he  w■^^  the  bearer,  louUj 
cluinged  tile  face  of  our  aH'airs.  His  lord.sliip  informed  the  Prince  w 
his  haNing  landed  at  Montrose,  wilJi  liis  regiment  of  Koval  JscoUi 
m‘wly  raised  in  I'raiice,  and  some  picquets  ot*  the  Irish  brigade.  He 
added,  in  his  letter  to  the  Prince,  that  before  his  departure  froo 
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Frtucc,  the  \%hole  IriJi  brigade  luiil  embarked,  besides  several  French 
regiments;  and  that  there  was  every  probability  tliey  would  arrive  iii 
ScntKuul  bet'ore  his  letter  could  reach  the  Prince,  lie  informed  the 
Prince,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  a  ton  e  of  three  thousand  men, 
partly  compo.sed  of  tlie  troops  br»>ught  by  him  frotn  France,  and  part- 
[yof  the  Highlanders  who  couhl  not  join  the  Prince  before  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Fnglaiul.  On  our  arrival  ul  Derby*  a  courier  had  been 
ii(\<|)a!ched  to  London,  whoreturneil  next  day,  and  informed  us,  that, 
besides  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whieh  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  Derby,  there  was  another  army  of  thirt}  thousand  men 
encrttn|M'd  on  Finchley  C'ommon  ;  winch  however,  with  the  exeeption 
uf  some  regiments  of  guards,  consisted  mostly  of  militia. 

*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  otli,  the  Prince  held  a  council  on  the 
lurcounts  which  the  tv\’o  couriers  had  brought.  The  council  sat  a  long 
time,  and  the  debates  were  very  keen.  'Hie  (juestion  for  deliberation 
Wits,  whether  wo  should  continue  to  advance  on  London,  or  return  to 
Scotland,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  reinforcement  of  IHHK)  men  w  ith 
I.ord  .lohn  Drummond,  and  wait  in  that  country  lor  the  succours 
horn  France,  the  speeily  arrival  of  w  hich  was  held  out  to  ns  by  Lord 
Joba.  I'lie  IVince  obstinately  insisted  on  giving  battle  next  morning 
(the  l>th),  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  advancing  to  London; 
hut  he'tiMis  the  only  one  who  was  of  that  opinion, 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  since  the  council  held  at  IVes- 
ton,  had  never  opposed  the  Piinee  in  any  thing,  as  they  saw  them- 
M'lvcs  too  far  advanced  in  b'ngland  to  be  able  to  retreat.  Having 
cQibarked  in  this  extravagant  enterprise,  they  felt  that  tliey  had  no 
alUTnative  but  continuing  the  adventure,  luul  conquering,  or  dying 
^ith  amis  in  their  hands  :  for,  in  c;u;e  of  u  defeat,  in  Fngland,  no  one 
ia  our  army  could  by  any  possibility  escape  destruction,  as  the  F^n^lisb 
jcasants  were  hostile  towards  us  in  the  highest  degree ;  and,  besides, 
ihs  army  of  Marshal  Wade  was  in  our  rear,  to  cut  us  off  from  idl 
vntnniunicntion  witli  Scotland. 

*  But  this  intelligence  from  Lord  John  Drmnmond  totally  changed 
our  views  and  the  state  of  our  affairs,  by  announcing  three  tliousuiul 
nien,  and  succours  from  France,  which,  according  to  llie  account  of 
hord  John,  would  by  that  time  be,  in  all  probability,  arrived  in  Scot- 
bod,  and  ready  to  join  us  on  the  frontiers  of  England.  The  chiefs 
of  clans,  therefore,  unanimously  represented  to  the  Prince,  that, 
'•ilh  an  army  disposed  os  ours  was,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
wc  ihould  ciisily  beat  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  though 
much  superior  to  us  in  point  of  numbers  ;  but  that  a  victory  could  not 
hr  olitained  without  more  or  less  loss ;  and  that  an  army  of  four  tlioa- 
’smf  fife  hundred  men,  op]>osed  to  the  whole  strength  of  England, 
could  not  admit  of  the  smallest  diminution;  especially  as  a  second 
*«tiir  must  soon  after  be  fought  against  another  English  army  on 
‘  inchley  Common,  before  we  could  enter  London  ;  and  that  supfios- 
“^1  by  some  miracle,  we  should  arrive  at  this  capital  witliuut  loeing  a 
^‘^0,  what  sort  of  figure  would  four  thousand  men  tiiuke  amidst  a 
^uliiioii  of  a  million  of  souls  ?  They  added,  besides,  that  the 
.  ou*»ht  now  to  see  clearly  how  tlie  matter  stood  wiili  reganl  to 
^  tnglibh  partisans,  since,  after  traversing  all  the  provinces  whicli 
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hud  the  reputation  of  bein"  the  most  attached  to  his  family,  in  ofd^ 
tornable  tliem  to  join  him,  a  single  person  of  distinction  had  not  yet 
declared  himself.  The  Duke  of  Perth  alone  took  no  part,  at  first,  in 
these  debates  between  the  Prince  and  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  ;  rt'sting 
his  head  against  the  fire-place,  and  listening  to  the  dispute  without 
uttering  a  single  word  ;  but  at  last  he  declared  himself  loudly  of  the 
opinion  of  the  other  chiefs.*  pp.  .^‘2 — ot. 

I’liis  statement  of  the  proceedings  at  Derby,  tliuiigli  at  vari- 
anc<*  with  tin*  aecouiits  gi\ en  by  llonu'und  others,  is  not  only 
the  most  liU**!)  to  be  true,  hut,  as  llu!  Iblitor  remarks,  ‘  contains 

the  only  rational  e\planatio:i  of  the  resolutions  then  adopt'd 
‘  l>y  the  rebel  arjny.’  I’he  eonduet  of  Fergus  Mae  Ivor  in 
\\  avei  h'v,  iu  remonstrating  against  the  retreat,  is  a  pure  fiction. 
'I  ln*  men,  inde»Ml,  an!  statt?d  to  have  learutMl  the  resuiutioii  of 
their  clfnftains  with  surprise  and  indignation.  ‘  If  we  had 
‘  been  beaten,’  says  .lolmstoue,  ‘  the  gri(*f  could  nut  have  boeo 
‘  greater.’ 

On  the  I  Till,  the  main  body  tif  the  retreating  army  reached 
Penrith.  Lord  (i(!orge  foliowtal  with  tin*  n^gimeitt  of  the  Mac- 
donahls  of  (ilengary,  (!onsisting of  five  hundred  nnm,  to  protect 
the  artillery  ;  whih%  (he  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  cavalry,  and  as  many  foot  soldiers  mounted  behind  them, 
hung  on  his  rear. 

‘  Fortunately,  the  road  running  between  thorn  hedges  and  ditchei, 
the  cavalry  could  not  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surround  us,  nor  pr^ 
M‘nt  a  larger  front  to  us  than  the  breadth  of  the  road.  The  Ilighlanden 
received  their  charge  with  the  most  undaunted  firinnes-s.  They  re- 
fMjlIcd  the  assailants  with  their  swords,  and  did  not  quit  their  ground 
till  the  artillery  and  waggons  were  a  hundred  paces  from  them,  and 
continuing  their  route.  'Then  the  Ilighlaiulers  wheeled  to  the  right, 
and  ran  with  full  speed,  till  they  joiueil  the  waggons,  when  theyitopt 
again  for  the  cavalry,  and  stood  their  charge  as  firm  as  a  wall.  The 
cavalry  were  repnbed  in  the  same  manner  as  before  by  tl.'.ir  swordi. 
We  marched  in  this  manner  about  a  mile,  the  cavalry  continually 
newing  the  charge,  and  the  Highlanders  always  repulsing  them,  re» 
peating  the  same  muuteuvrc,  and  behaving  like  lions.* 

Ill  the  skirmish  which  ensued  at  (Miftoii  Hall,  the  Knglbh 
iiccouiits  stateil  that  the  Ilighlaiulers  were  driven  from  their 
ground  with  great  loss,  and  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Our  Author  tells  a  very  ditVereiit  tile, 
aHirming  that  they  lost  only  a  dozt  ii  Highlanders,  who  continued 
the  )»ursuit  t>f  the  discomfited  enemy  willi  too  much  ardour,  while 
a  coiisiilerahle  number  of  the  Fnglish  cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces. 
.(\iul  his  acccuiit  is  most  pruhahly  nearest  the  truth.  The  Scotch 
army  diil  not  withdraw  iroiii  Clifton  Hull  till  some  hours  after 
dark  ;  hut  the  aililh  ry  was  sent  oil’  in  the  beginning  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  w  ith  orders  to  continue  to  advance  to  Carlisle.  ITiens  the 
whole  army  arrivcil  on  the  lOlh,  having  inarched  170  iiiiks  to 
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fourfoon  Jays,  nnJ  (fuittrJ  it  on  the  fuUowini^  tnornintf,  leaving 
Ix  liiiul  tli<'  Maneliestc'r  luul  some  c'uiu|mnles  ol  the 

DukiM)!'  IVrltiV  rrgiinrnt,  in  the  cuiuinunil  of  the  town.  *Tlie 
*  riiiNni  Tor  voliiiiturily  sacriticing  these  unfurtuimte  victims/ 
ilii*  Chcvalior  says,  *  he  couhl  never  comprehend.' 

•  Wc  must  draw  a  veil  over  this  piece  of  cruelty,  being  altogether 
unable  to  discover  the  motive  for  leaving  these  4*00  men  at  Carlisle,  or 
to  find  an  excuse  for  it.* 

The  account  given  of  the  Hat  tie  of  Kulkirk,  mainly  agrees 
vitli  (hut  furnishf  d  by  Home.  C^Mieral  Hawley,  in  injudiciously 
bi‘::iniiing  the  attack  with  his  cavalry,  instead  of  rt^mnining  on 
(hr  tlelensive,  is  helit*ved  to  have  acted  on  (lie  opinion,  that  the 
Highlanders  could  not  stand  against  a  charge  of  dragoons. 
Wlitu  the  cavalry  were  repulsed,  they  fell  hack  on  their  own  in- 
luuiry,  thn*w  them  immediately  into  disorder,  and  carried  the 
right  wing  of  their  army  with  them  in  their  iliglit.  TUe  victory 
were  not,  however,  aware,  owing  to  tiie  tlisorder  into  which  they 
h.i(i  heen  thrown,  and  the  darkiioHs  of  the  night,  of  the  decisive 
luture  of  the  deteut  sustaineti  by  (he  Hiigllsli,  who,  panic* at rt,lck, 
cuntiinied  tlieir  tliglit  with  the  utmost  precipitatioi^  to  KdLn- 
luitgh.  When  this  was  discovered,  the  Prince,  instead  pf  foU 
lowing  up  his  advantage  by  pursuing  the  routed  enemy,  deter* 
luineil  to  return  to  Bamiockburii  iu  order  to  lay  siege  ,to  StirUog 
(l.istle.  J'his  stupid  and  fatal  resolution  proved  the  ruip  of  hip 
While  the  army  were  ^  amusing  themselves*  before  tbo 
castle,  the  fugitives,  on  the  onehand,had  time  to  rccovcrfroiu  their 
flight,  and  to  concentrate  their  forces,  which,  by  means  of  frcab 
ilctaehiuents,  became,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  stronger  than  it  bad 
been  het'ore  the  battle.  The  Highlanders^  on  the  other  handf 
bid  time  to  desert  in  great  numbers  to  their  native  moMi)tpiai9| 
in  unler  to  secure  the  booty  ;  so  that,  at  the  upproaeh  of  tbo 
Duke  of  (/(imberlaiid,  a  retreat  became  inevitable  in  order, 

UMi  the  remains  of  tlic  army  from  being  overwhelmed  by  aupo« 
rinr  nmniMTs. 

A  very  curious  anecdote  is  given  relative  to  the  cpncluct  of 
di*’  IVlneeof  Hi^sse,  son  in  law  of  (jeorge  11.,  wlio  had  lapded 
it  U'ith  on  t!ie  8lh  of  February,  with  five  thousand  infantry  aiid 
fiveliundred  liussars,  but  w  ho  does  not  appear  to  have  d]&|>hiyed  a 
^cry  warm  personal  interest  in  the  coutcbt.  A  body  of  Hessian 
troops  was  despatched  to  Blair,  to  compel  Lord  George  to  raise 
the  siege  of  (hu  eastle ;  and  Smollett  statics  that  they  obliged  the  re* 
b»‘ls(o  n*tire.  T'liis  is  a  mistake.  Although  Lord  (veorge  had  only 
^‘ven  hundred  men  with  him,  and  nearly  six  thousand  Hessians 
"rre  wiihiii  a  day’s  march  of  Blair,  he  remained  before  the  castlo 
from  the  I7tb  lo  the  3 1st  of  March,  when  lie  received  orders  to 
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j»Mn  the  army  at  Invornoss.  Tlie  following  is  our  Author's  oxplt* 
nation  of  the  cireuiiistauce. 

*  These  Imssars  having  attacked  Lord  GeorgCt  the  Highlanden  fffl 
upon  them  willi  rapidity  and  impetuosity,  sword  in  lumd  ;  and  running 
atUT  tliein  ns  fast  Jis  tlieir  horses,  they  killed  five  or  six  Hemiant, 
and  U)ok  one  lieutenant  prisoner.  Next  day,  Lord  (ieoige  sent  back 
the  officer,  with  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  in  w  liichhe  dcauiniled 
in  the  name  of  Prince  Charles,  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prison¬ 
ers  on  both  sides ;  adding  that  it  he  would  not  grant  it,  all  the  Hes¬ 
sians  w  ho  might  fall  into  our  hands  should  he  put  to  the  sw  ord.  The 
Prince  of  liesse  communicated  the  letter  of  Lord  (ieorge  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  representing  the  demand  as  reasonable  and  just ;  but 
tlie  Duke  would  not  bear  of  any  cartel.  The  Prince  declared  in¬ 
stantly  that,  “  Without  a  cartel  no  Hessian  should  stir  from  Perth,** 
and  he  added,  that  be  was  not  so  much  interested  in  the  (juarrcl  be¬ 
tween  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Ffanover,  as  to  sacrifice  his  subject! 
in  combating  with  men  driven  to  despair.  'Fhe  l*rince  kept  his  word; 
liiiviiig  always  remained  at  Perth  with  his  Hessians,  ami  refusing  to 
advance  to  the  north  of  Scotland  to  join  the  I'^nglish  army,  os  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  wished  him  to  do.’  p.  119. 

The  Chevalier’s  account  of  the  remaikahle  atfair  of  Moy, 
varies  from  (hat  given  by  Home,  in  ascrilfmg  (he  whole  merit  of 
tlie  stratagem  mid  of  its  success  to  the  intrepid  blacksmith.  He 
states  that  (he  Prince,  conceiving  himself  in  perfect  security  in 
tlie  castle  of  Moy,  had  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  other 
column  of  his  army,  which  had  taken  another  route,  before  he  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  to  Inverness.  Lord  Ijondon,  having  formed  the 
projcctof  seiiinghis  person  by  surprise,  posted  guards  and  achaio 
of  sentinels  all  round  Inverness,  both  within  and  without  the  town, 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  positive,  orders  not  to  suffer 
any  |H‘rHon  to  leave  it  on  any  pretext  whatsoever.  He  ordereil 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  marcli  it 
a  moment’s  warning  ;  and,  after  dark,  putting  himself  at  the  hei<i 
of  this  body  of  troops,  he  left  the  town  as  secretly  as  possible, 
planning  his  march  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  castle  about  eleven 
o’clock  at  night. 

‘  Whilst  some  English  officers  were  drinking  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Bailly,  an  innkeeper  in  Inverness,  and  passing  the  time  till  the  hour 
of  their  dqurturc,  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  yean 
of  age,  who  happened  to  wait  on  them,  paid  great  attention  to  llicir 
convursation,  and  from  cerlalti  expressions  dropped  by  thtMn,  ibe 
discovered  their  designs.  As  soon  as  this  generous  girl  was  certiio 
as  to  their  intentions,  she  immediately  left  the  house,  csca{>ed  from 
the  U>wn,  nutwithsUiuliiig  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels,  and  imme¬ 
diately  took  the  road  to  .Moy,  running  as  fast  as  she  was  able,  without 
sliocs  or  stockings,  which,  to  accelerate  her  progress,  she  had  ukea 
off,  ill  order  to  inform  the  Prince  of  the  danger  that  menaced  la®* 
I^hc  reached  Moy,  quite  out  of  breaihi  before  Lord  Loudon;  ^ 
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thf  Prinro,  tUlKculty*  o^capiul  in  his  robe  ih*  chainl)re,  nij;ht*trtp, 
in(4  ulippers,  to  tlie  lu'l^lihouring  mountains  whore  hepusHod  the  ni|jjht 
in  aMieealinent.  Tliis  dear  girl,  to  whom  the  IVincc  owed  his  life, 
wiD  in  great  danger  of  losing  her  own,  from  her  exeeMive  fatigue 
on  this  occasion  ;  hut  the  care  and  attention  slie  experienced,  restored 
her  to  life,  and  her  health  was  again  established.  The  Prince, 
having  no  suspicion  of  such  a  daring  attempt,  had  very  few  |K'ople 
with  him  in  the  Ciisile  of  Moy. 

*  As  soon  as  the  girl  had  spread  the  alarm,  the  blacksmith  of  the 
village  of  Moy  presented  himself  to  the  Prince,  and  assured  His 
Koyal  Highness  that  he  Iiad  no  occasion  to  leave  the  castle;  as  he 
would  answer  for  it  with  his  head,  that  Lord  Loudon  and  his  troops 
would  be  obliged  to  return  faster  than  they  came.  Tlie  Prince  had 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  his  assurances  to  neglect  seeking  his  safety 
by  flight  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  However,  the  blacksmith, 
tor  his  own  satisfaction,  put  his  ^iroject  in  execution.  He  instantly 
asMMnbled  a  dozen  of  his  coinpnmuns,  and  advanced  witli  them  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  castle,  on  the  road  to  Inverness.  There 
hohddan  ambuscade,  placing  six  of  hiscompaniuns  on  each  sidcof  the 
high-way,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  detachment  ofLord  Loudon,  enjoin¬ 
ing  them  not  to  fire  till  he  should  tell  them,  and  then  not  to  fire  together, 
but  one  aflcr  another.  When  the  head  of  the  detachment  of  Lord 
Lnidon  was  onpositc  the  twelve  men,  about  eleven  o’clock  in  tho 
evening,  the  blacksmith  called  out  with  a  loud  voice^  **  Here  come 
the  villains  who  intend  carrying  off  our  Prince ;  fire,  my  lads,  do 
not  spare  them ;  give  no  quarter!  In  an  instant  muskets  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  detachment,  seeing  their 
project  had  taken  wind,  began  to  fly  in  tho  greatest  disorder, 
imagining  that  our  whole  army  was  lying  in  wait  for  thorn.  Such  was 
thvir  terror  and  consternation,  that  they  did  not  stop  till  they  reached 
Inverness.  In  this  manner  did  a  common  blacksmith,  with  twelve  of 
hU  companions,  ^)ut  Lord  Loudon  and  fifteen  hundred  regular  troopa 
to  flight.  The  fifcr  of  his  Lordship,  who  hoppened  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  detachment,  was  killeu  hy  the  first  discharge ;  and  the 
detachment  did  not  wait  fora  second.*  pp.  11(V— 12. 

During  the  winter  months,  while  the  Prince’s  army  vras  shut  up 
in  the  motintains,  they  iiimie  prisoners  n  greater  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  than  (hut  of  all  the  llighlaiuiers  that  were  with  him;  hut 
not  lieing  able  either  to  semi  them  to  France,  or  ollierwise  todis- 
|M»H  of  ilicm,  they  could  not  prevent  their  escaping  back  to  their 
n  ginients.  The  Chevalier  states,  that  among  the  prisoners  were 
Ironilour  to  five  hundred  oflieers,  to  whom  tlie  Prince  gave  pcrinis- 
Moii  to  go  wlierever  they  pleast'd  on  their  parole  not  to  serve 
against  him  for  eighteen  months.  Hut  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
on  leaving  Edinhurgli,  issued  a  circular  ahnolrintj  all  the  Eng- 
kdi  utlieers  from  their  jvarole  and  oath,  <leclai'ing  that  they  could 
be  houml  by  any  ]>aiole  given  to  rebels,  and  threatening  tlMMii 
^idi  disposing  of  their  commissions  unless  they  immediattdy 
J^iued  their  respective  regiments.  The  reply  of  JSir  Peter  llal- 
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ket,  an<l  the  three  other  olRcor^  who  rrfimcd  to  .icccut  of  tW 
Duke’s  ahs<»lutioo,  ih'sprvos  to  Im‘  rocortliMl  :  ‘  'Th  '  Dnkp/ 
said,  ‘  \v«a  master  of  their  roiTitoission^,  hot  n*»t  <»}'  tlo-ir  probiii 
‘  and  Inmonr.*  'I'licir  conduct  is  said  to  lia>c  been  aj>|»rovt(i  lif 
by  t icor:»e  II. 

For  some  lime  jtrcvinnsly  to  the  linttle  of  Ctdirxien, 
sioius  Imd  Imvoou?  Very  scarce  at  •  I  n  vertirs^^  attd  the  artny  lud 
suilered  iniicli  from  want  o I  food.  'J'lu'  military  (‘h(*st  was  etojttr, 
ulul  all  ( uinmiinication  with  tin*  fiow  (Jountry  was  cot  o(T  by il»f 
Dni;lish  army.  In  conseinience  of  this  stut#*  of  thint's,  die 
IViiico  had  |H*rmilted  nearly  half  of  his  foll<>wers  to  return 
home  (ill  further  orders,  when  the  intellitrpnce  came  like  a  eUp 
of  thunder  upon  the  remainder  of  his  army,  that  the  Duke  IihiI 
forded  the  Spey  without  opposition,  'The  aeenunt  hy  tbo 

Author  of  these  Memoirs,  of  the  niL^ht-mareh  of  the  reheU  to 
Nfiirn,  is  very  imperfect,  althont^h  not  irreeoneilenhle  with  th^ 
account  ftirtiislicd  l)y  Home,  and  tin*  ch*ar  stat»‘m<*nt  of  l/>fd 
fieorp*  Murray  liimself,  which  are  «;iven  in  tlie  Notts.  Had 
Lord  Georire’s  recommeiidatitm  been  adopietl,  to  take  up  a 
Stroti*'  position  on  (he  other  side  of  the  wafer  of  .Vairn,  wbrTt' 
the  Duke  ini^ht  have  been  set  at  detianee,  the  Hattie  of  Cub 
lodeii  would  not  have  takiMi  place.  'I'lie  r(‘ason  alleirt'd  for  cii* 
counleriiuj:  the  Duke’s  army  on  the  plain  moor,  wa^,  tliat  other¬ 
wise  InYerness  mtist  he  ahan^loned,  as  the.  roa<l  ((»  it  would  l»f 
left  open.  'Che  irne  reason  Ijord  Gport^e  considers  ((»  have  liefti, 
that  »>’fV  I'homftH  Sheriflan,  .\c.  ‘  could  not  liave  nnderijonr’ 
th«  fati:rni‘  of  a  hill  campaiirn  :  ‘  so  we  were  oldii^ed,’  he  adds, 
‘  to  he  undone  for  their  ease.*  I’lie  Hrinee  svas  determined  to 
pive  battle  nt  all  risks,  atid  would  listen  to  no  advice,  nothuvinj; 
strength  of  mind  to  endure  the  susp<*nsp  of  any  further  tlt*I.u. 
The  1  lii^hlaiiders,  cxiiausled  with  huiiirer.  IV.tii^ue,  ami  wautef 
sleep,  advanced  to  the  ehar^'c  like  Hons,  but  were  unable  to 
inaiiiiain  tbeir  ^muml  with  their  wonted  firmness.  The  rijjbl 
winix  t^‘i'e.  way  heh»re  the  tire  of  tite  Kui^lislj,  wiueh  washroushl 
to  hear  upoit  them  at  oiiee  in  front  and  in  Hank  ;  and  nlthouch 
the  centra  had  already  broken  tin*  eiieiin  *s  iirst  hue,  and  attacked 
(lie  s«‘Cond,  uml  (he  left  w me;  was  not  yet  eni^.it^ed,  the  (licbl 
became  in  an  instant  e:eneral,  spn'adini;  from  the  rii^l'ttotbr 
left  with  the  rapidity  of  li^hlnmi^.  I’lnee  ^laeibaiabl  rcj?i* 
inents  retreated  wiihonl  striking;  a  lilow,  owinii;,  it  appears,  not 
to  (he  panie,  so  mneh  as  to  their  hasinir  beeti  statiomal,  contrafV 
to  all  precetlent,  on  the  lelt  in-'teuit  of  the  iii:hl  of  the  army. 
‘  Our  svveet-naluital  H.,*  says  a  Maedouald  olVicer  who 
present,  ‘  was  pnwulled  on  by  L.  ami  bis  faction,  to  as>i‘^n  (bi* 
‘  honour  to  another  on  this  fatal  tl  ly,  which  ri:»:ht,  we  judije,  Ht^f 
‘  will  not  refuse  to  yield  us  baek  aL;;ain  next  fiyjhtmnf 
Duke  of  IVrth,  hcariui;  the  loutl  muimuis  of  the  men,  b 
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to  luiv«'  ^«’ul  ‘  if  tho  woiiM  hut  hoimvr  trlth  thrif 

*  woiittMl  %rtlour,  they  uouUl  lunktMi  rii*;ht  of  the  left,  nnil  he 

*  wuuIjI  eull  him?<elf  Miietlon«lil.’  lint  thii^  too  hue.  'I'he 
riijlit  uinir  r»*treiUetl  towanls  Hie  river  Niiirn»  A  body  of  lOtis^lish 
ravnli  v  ohoin  they  met,  were  liirt'cted  to  tipen  w  way  for  theiu  in 
till*  centre,  and  allow  them  to  pa^M  numole^ited.  'I’lu’  left  tied 
lowanU  Invernes**,  and  were  not  so  fortunate,  heini^  hotly  pur-^ 
Mieil  hv  the  euvalry,  so  that  the  road  frmn  t'nilodrn  to  that  town 
uie^  strewn  with  tlie  ilend  anti  the  wtminled.  ’I'ln»  I'hevaliiT 
fliartfes  the  Duke  of  ('timherland  with  havlntj  allowed  the 
oouinled  to  lit'  strippetl  td  tht'ir  ehdhes,  aiimnaj  the  tlead,  nmiti 
nuitiinial  rains,  frtnn  Wetinestlay  tt»  Kriday,  when  he  sent  tle- 
titrlimtMits  tt)  put  tt»  tleatli  all  who  still  siirvivt'tl.  Ileatltls,  that 
a  hHin  eoiitainim;  many  wonntletl  I  lii>hhintlers  was,  hy  his  orthns 
hIso,  st't  on  lirt' ;  sohliers  with  iixt'd  haytmets  ht'int^  statioiu'd 
riniad  it  to  prevt'iit  any  from  eseapiiijr. 

lathe  mean  while,  the  tiespieahh'  ht'infr  who  hatl  oeeashmed 
the  death  of  so  many  hrave  mt'ii,  and  entailotl  so  inneli  misery 
tm  the eomitry,  havinjj  niatle  Ids  t'seape  tti  a  eahin  ht‘sitle  the 
Niiini,  in  (‘t)nipany  with  his  Irish  siatf,  nhandotn'tl  himself  to  a 
|)asilhininions  ilejeetion  whitdi  well  eorrespomled  to  his  ('hildish 
fnq;erness  lor  i^ivin^  battle,  and  thtMiq^ht  mdy  td'  esenpini;  to 
Friiiice.  'The  Author  of  (he  Memoirs  states,  tliat  he  fonnti  at 
Uulhven,  which  was  the  rallyinty  point  of  tht'  army,  tin*  Dtike 
of  Adnd,  Lord  (ii’tir^e  Murray,  (ho  Duke  of  Perth  and  his 
brother,  l^ntl  Oijilvie,  and  many  other  chiefs  of  clans,  with 
al»oa(  four  or  live.  tlicMisantl  Highlanders,  *  all  in  tht*  ht*st  possi- 
‘  hie  tiisposition  for  renewinj^  hostilities  and  takifi*;  their  rc- 
*  veniT,*.'  An  aide  tie  camp  was  sent  to  iid’orm  the  Prince,  that 
a  j^reat  part  td’  his  army  was  assemhletl,  that  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ments  \^^*^e  expe  'ted  from  dans  which  had  ns  yet  remaiiit^d 
neutral,  and  that  every  tnie  was  cat;er  for  his  arrival. 

‘  We  passed  the  l!Uh  (of  April)  at  Kiithven,  wlthfiut  any  news 
fnaa  the  1  Vince.  All  the  1  lij^hlanders  were  du'criid,  and  lull  «d’ 
^^^irits  to  a  decree  perhaps  never  hel'ore  witnessed  in  an  army  so  re¬ 
cently  beaten,  expecting,  with  impatience,  every  moment  the  .trrival 
rtf  the  l*rim*e  ;  !>iit  on  the.  ‘JOth,  Mr,  Maclootl,  f.onl  (Ieorp;e*s  aide  dc 
camp,  who  had  been  sent  to  him,  returned  with  the  billowing  laeonic 
uiiRwer : — *‘  Let  every  man  sci'k  his  safety  in  the  best  way  he  c.m 
— an  ineonsiderate  answer,  heart  hreakinj^  to  the  brave  »nen  tvlit)  had 
JHcnIieetl  themselves  lor  Imn.’  p.  1.30. 

I  has  did  this  r/«»)crotrs,  cotirftoMiy,  noh/o Adventurer, 

the  Author  of  Waverley  styles  him,  ‘  iM»o;in  his  eiiterprist? 

'^itli  seven  men,  anti  ahaudon  it  at  a  moment  he  miL;;ht  liavo 

been  at  the  heat!  of  as  many  thousands.*  Anti  so  potetti  is  tin* 
•t'ell  e\erfi*(l  over  tht*  mnltitmle  hy  a  name  and  a  watch wt»n!, 
hut,  descried  hy  their  Princt',  no  eanse  sf»emed  to  nMiniiil  to 
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lii^lu  for;  and  tlio  rliirfs  sopnrat^'d  withont  inakintj  an  attempt  t<i 
coiiip«*l  (lie  Knijlisli  r.oininaiHltT  in  cliief  to  come  to  any  tf*nns,  i>f 
providini;  for  ilieir  common  defence*  in  (heir  mountain  I 
'riie  1 1  ii^ldandcrs  vented  tlieir  i^rief  and  indiijnation  in  wild 
hovvliiiLCs  and  lamentations,  at  heiriij  thus  not  oidy  disnp|M)intf(i 
of  tlieir  reveni^e,  hut  reduced  to  the  necessity  ot  leaving  (h».if 
country  at  the  tender  mercy  of  the  l)uk<M>f  (  /umherland.  Yet, 
no  ulternativf!  seenred  to  pn‘sent  itself;  and  (he  whole  army  wm 
Milfereil  to  dispop^e,  lenvini^  not  a  wreck  to  dispute  with  the 
Duke  his  ill>foundiMl  claim  to  ‘  a  j^lorioua  victory.’  The  acts  of 
atrocity  of  which  the eompieror  was  i^uilty,  nothint' could  justify; 
Ids  *  more  than  savai^e  harhnritv’  after  the  Battle  of  Culloden, 
eiitith's  him  to  he  held  up  to  lastini^  infamy. 

(.’Iiaries  was#itill  every  inch  a  Prince;  and  thoroughly  worth- 
h*ss  as  he  was,  he  still  found  individnnh  who  thout^ht  it  honour 
enough  loiliefor  him.  Dnee,  when  tlie  royal  fuj^itive  was  sur¬ 
prised  ill  a  cottage  hy  an  armed  detachnumt,  a  yonn*;  man 
miiuetl  Kodei  ic  k  Mackenzie,  saved  the  Prince’s  life,  hy  tlirowinij 
hiiiiselfon  the  s<diliers,  and  «‘xclnimini^  ns  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds  ;  ‘  ^  on  know  not  what  you  have  done. !  —  I  am  your  Princf, 
‘  whom  you  have  killed.’  His  head  was  immeiliately  carried,  is 
that  of  l*rince(yhnrles,totlie  Dukcoff’uinherlaiul,  who  set  off  with 
it  the  next  <iay  for  Ijondoii,  where  several  persons  W(*re  found  to 
ilepose  that  it  was  the  royal  head  ;  and  that  for  which  it  was  thus 
heroically  siihstituted,  in  the  mean  time.  esc;ipc<l.  'I'hc  Prince 
ciiiharked  on  the  I7th  of  September,  and,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
U»r,  reached  .Morlaix  in  irit^lorious safety. 

'I’he  remainder  of  the  Memoirs  is  occupieil  with  the  private 
adventurf‘s  of  the  \V  riter,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  rentiers 
to  the  work  itself  upon  the  iiitcrestini'  contents  of  wdiicli  we  have 
drawn  thus  lartijely. 
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pp.  :>1.  London.  lS‘Jl). 

W'  e\pt‘et  so  soon  to  meet  Qi^ain  with  our  friend  ‘  llic 

^  ^  ‘  (Quaker  hartl  ;’  hut  we  have  been  too  much  pleastMl  with 

this  poem,  to  tlelav  Introdticiiii^  it  to  the  attention  of  our  reader*. 
Th  e  volume  of  his  inisctdlaiu'ous  ptieics  is  marked  hy  threat  ***• 
<M|uaiit\  ;  tlie  extracts  we  :;ave  from  it  were,  however,  amply 
siiiVu'itMit  to  prove  that  this  iiietpudity  arose  from  no  iteficieiicy  el 
f.mey  or  poeln*al  leelini;,  iuit  troin  the  unsteailiticss  ot  an  un¬ 
practised  haiul.  Many  of  tin*  pieces  wert*  |>rohahly  early  elforlN 
us  they  exhibit  an  immaturity  ot  tast«;  wliu  li  is  hy  no  ineuiis  cha- 
ractenstie  of  the  more  linislKal  spt‘c.imeus.  'I’he  ode  to  Sleeps 
i'erlainly  of  a  v»*iy  lui^li  mder  ;  that  to  the  Winds  is  in  Cow|H?rs 
lia[)picsl  maiiucr  ;  atid  in  most  of  the  pi»eiiis,  there  is  au  UB- 
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Oim  kltMl  fm'tlom  of  stylo,  nn  onsy  simplioity,  nn<\  at  tho  same 
timo,  4M‘i'ii>itn»ully,  a  stronixtii  of  oxprossion,  wliioli  fortibly  n'- 
iniiMl  us  of  the  Author  of  tho  'I'ask.  i\lr.  Ihirtoii  oviiloutly 
writos  from  tlio  itn|nilso  of  fooling,  and  undor  the  (|uiet 

in*.|>lrjitiiui  of  Htr^>n^:  p)od  sense. 

'flu*  “  Day  in  Autumn,”  however,  displays  more  power  and 
>i<joiir  of  faculty  than,  we  e(»nfess,  we  had  i^ivcn  Mr.  Ihirtoii 
irnlilfor,  as  well  as  a  much  more  correct  taste.  Not  that  we 
limlttiiy  doubt  that  the  promise  t»f  his  first  ellbrts,  wouhl  he  fid- 
fillnl  in  future  productions  of  higher  excellence;  for  i^rowth  is 
iiisepiiriilde  from  the  vital  principle  which  animates  his  poetry. 
Hut  either  tiie  “  Day  in  Autumn”  has  been  written  under  some 
|MTuliarly  happy  iiillueiice,  «»r  the  improvement  of  his  taste  and 
skill  lias  luHMi  unusually  rujiitl,  to  enable  him  to  support  throni:h 
a  |K)em  of  above  five  huncired  lines,  written  in  a  stan/a  of  some 
(iitfu  ulty,  a  strain  of  so  much  richness  and  sweetness,  that  dot's 
nut  less  captivatt'  the  ear  than  touch  the  heart. 

The  poem  is  prcfacetl  with  a  letter  to  Kobert  Southey,  Fist|. 
fruin  whose  “  Madoo”  the  Author  has  taken  the  motto  which 
i^races  bis  title-pa^e,  and  which  is  neatly  introducetl  in  the  open- 
iiu(  stanza.  Mr.  Harton  would  not,  perhaps,  term  it  a  ‘  dedi- 
*  ration  but  it  answers  the  purpose  of  one,  while  the  simple- 
lirarted  tribute  which  it  pays  to  Mr.  SoutheyN  t^^'tiius,  conveyed 
in  the  characteristic  phraseology  of  poetry  and  Quakerism, 
(which  a^rcc  at  all  events  in  a  preference  for  the  second  person 
Miii^iilar,)  must  bo  far  more  ^ratifyinfc  to  the  individual  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  than  the  most  elaborate  eulogy. 

‘  “  It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 

A  summer  feeling May  its  memory,  now, 

Its  own  inspiring  influence  so  impart 
Unto  my  fancy,  as  to  teach  me  bow 
To  give  it  fitting  utterance:  aid  me,  tliou 
Deligbtfullest  season  of  the  circling  year! 

Before  my  leaf  of  life  upon  its  biMigli 
In  the  chill  blasts  of  age  shall  rustle  sere. 

To  frame  a  votive  song  to  hours  so  justly  dear. 

*  Autumn!  soul-soothing  season,  thouwlio  spieadest 
Thy  lavish  feast  for  every  living  thing. 

Around  whose  Icaf-strewM  path,  as  on  thou  treadest, 

The  year  its  dying  odours  loves  to  flings 
Their  last  faint  fragrance  swecSly  scattering; 

O !  let  thy  influence,  meek,  majestic,  holy, 

So  consciously  around  my  spirit  cling. 

That  its  fix’d  frame  may  he,  remote  from  foHy, 

Of  sober  thought  combin’d  with  gentle  inelanclioJy. 

‘  If,  in  the  morning  of  my  life,  to  Spring 
1  paid  uiy  homage  with  a  heart  elate  ; 
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And  witli  each  flutlcrinp  insect  on  the 
Or  sniull  hiril,  singing  to  his  huppy  inutCi 
And  Flora’s  festival,  then  held  in  state;  — 

If  joyous  sympathy  with  these  was  mine, 

() !  still  allow  me  now  to  dedicate 

'I'o  Thee  a  loftier  song  : — that  tone  assign 
Unto  my  murmuring  lyre  which  Nature  gives  to  ihiuc. 

*  A  tone  of  thrilling  softness,  now,  as  caught 
From  light  wdnds  sweeping  o’er  a  stubble  field; — 

And,  now  and  then,  be  with  those  breezes  brought 
A  murmur  musical,  of  w’inds  conceal’d 
In  coy  recesses,  by  escape  revcal’il : — 

And,  ever  and  anon,  still  deeper  tone 
Of  w  inter’s  gathering  ilirge,  at  distance  peal’d 
lly  liar))s  and  hands  unseen  ;  and  only  known 
To  some  enthusiast’s  ear  when  worshipping  alone/ 

'Fhen'  is  no  room  to  (juesfion  whether  the  Author  of  those 
stanzas  is  a  poet :  he  might  take  Ills  examination  upon  them  in 
standing  for  his  degree  in  the  art.  The  reader  that  disputes  it, 
lias  yet  to  learn  what  poetry  is.  Considering  Mr.  lkrtoii’« 
claim,  then,  as  fully  admitted,  and  that  having  passed  his  uovi* 
tiati',  he  kimws  nearly  as  much  relative  to  the  mysteries  of 
pot'try,  as  his  critics  could  inform  him,  we  shall  have  no  other 
object  in  the  further  extracts  we  may  give  from  this  poem,  tlian 
the  gratification  of  our  readers.  Ami  the  sooner  the  poet  escape! 
from  his  reader’s  view,  the  better.  It  is  not  his  polity  to 
he  continually  challenging  their  attention  to  his  skill,  by  those 
nourishes  of  art,  uml  clererneMses  of  ex|)ression,  and  dashing 
originalities  by  w  hich  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  <lay  seeks  to  ar¬ 
rest  our  admiration,  ami  call  down  our  plaudits  on  the  author’s 
genius.  And  extracts  cited  for  the  mere  purpose  of  suhstantiat- 
ing  an  opinion  respecting  tlie  merits  of  tlie  poet,  arc  not  at  all 
likely  to  produce  their  genuine  impression,  or  to  he  road  in  the 
mood  that  poetry  is  set  to.  We  do  not  mean  that  a  poet  may  not 
he  die  hero  of  his  ow  n  numhers,  or  that  hi.s  own  sentiments  and 
feelings  are  not  the  fittest  subject  for  poetry  :  far  from  it.  Bui, 
in  that  case,  tlie  being  with  whom  wo  sympathize,  is  not  the 
author,  but  the  subject  of  tlie  verse, —  the  poet,  not  the  artist- 
Or,  in  other  w  ords,  he  makes  ns  think  and  feel  with  him,  instead 
ot  tiiinking  of  him,  and  not  feding  at  all.  Mr.  Harton  succcetb 
in  tiiiis  hegniling  his  readers  to  s|>eml  witli  him  the  Autumn  (ii)r 
most  pleasantly  ;  carrying  them  along  with  him,  ‘  nothing  loath,’ 
by  the  gentle  attraction  which  a  fine  day  and  goml  com|>any  often 
exert,  subordinating  for  the  time  the  will  altogether  to  the  ftn*!- 
ings.  ills  opening  stanzas  take  us  at  once  out  of  doors,  and 
jilaee  us  amid  the  freshness  of  tlie  Autumn  breeze,  although  he 
presently  leads  us  bad  to  tbu  breakfast  circk'  within ;  nor  kt 
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(ho  sontimcutal  lover  of  woods  and  streams  bcalamicil  when  we 
mill,  he  suiuiuous  us  to  attend  at  the  simple  rites  of  a  FrivniVt 
lAinily  a  liei^^ht  of  daring  above  even  tliat  which  Burns  veil- 
(uroil  on  in  his  “  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.** 

*  It  was  a  solemn  chapter,  and  was  grac’d 
By  one  good  action  left  upon  record : 

Tliat  Woman’s  pious  deed,  whose  seeming  waste 
By  those  around  was  thoughtlessly  deplor’d: — 

She  who  upon  her  Saviour’s  head  outpour’d 
The  box  of  ointment;  doing  “  all  she  could” 

Against  the  burial  of  her  gracious  Lord, 

And  winning  that  pure  fume  which  virtue  should, 

Trum  Him  whose  lips  pronounced  the  work  she  wrought  was 
Good. 

‘  O !  how  that  action,  ’mid  the  chronicle 
Of  darkest  crimes,  with  which  the  chapter  teems, 

Shines  forth  with  lustre  inexpressible, 

I  nearthly  brightness  shedding  from  its  beams : 

All  uneelipsed  its  gentle  glory  seems 

By  the  dense  clouds  that  wrap  our  lower  sphere ; 

We  turn  to  it,  from  those  more  painful  themes, 

Iscariot’s  treachery,  and  Peter’s  fear. 

The  Priest’s  hypocrisy,  the  Soldiers’  cruel  sneer; 

*  I'rom  such  we  turn  to  it — as  to  a  thing 

Gentle,  compassionate,  pure,  holy,  good  ! 

And  the  heart’s  belter  feelings  as  they  cling 
Unto  its  memory,  lead  us,  as  they  should,  * 

To  genuine  virtue's  most  congenial  mood ; 

Nut  taught  by  speculative  creeds,  which  dniw 
The  mind’s  attention  from  its  heavenly  food  ;— 

We  feel  tliis  truth  impress’d  with  holy  awe. 

That  Love  is  in  itself  fulfilment  of  God’s  law.’ 

*  Return  we  to  our  tlieme.  The  Book  is  clos’d ; 

A  pause  of  silence,  eloquent  appeal 
'fo  hearts  awake,  affections  well  dispos’d. 

Upon  that  record  stamps  its  solemn  seal. 

And  now  despatch’d  that  social,  temperate  mcal^ 

They  who  partook  of  it  obey  tiie  c^l 
Duty  or  inclination  may  reveaf. 

The  younger  urchins,  eager,  joyous  all. 

Begin  their  morning  sports,  delights  that  seldom  pull. 

*  1  le  who  now  traces  by  his  taper’s  light, 

Kis’n  long  ere  dawn  of  day,  this  simple  page. 

Upon  that  wcll-reniember'd  morning,  might 

To  wealth  or  rank  have  proudly  thrown  his  gage, 

And  challeng’d  any  on  life's  pilgrimage 
To  shew'  more  joyous  company  than  he 
A  hypochondriac’s  mood  it  might  assuage 
Voc.  W.  N.  2  B 
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To  Ikitc  look’d  round  upon  tlmt  seme  of  j'W, 

Of  smiles  devoid  of  care,  and  brows  from  sorrow  frfir. 

*  'ITie  bright  sun  threw  Iiis  glory  .ill  around, 

And  then  the  balmy,  mild,  autumnal  breeze 
Swept,  with  a  musieai  nnd  fitful  sound, 

Anionu  the  fading  foliage  of  the  trees  ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  playful  gust  would  seize 
Some  failing  leaf,  and,  like  a  living  thing 
\\’hieii  flits  about  wherever  it  may  please* 

It  flouted  round  in  many  an  airy  ring, 

'rill  on  the  dewy  graw  it  lost  its  transient  wing. 

*  VVe  wandered  on,. — for  I  was  not  alonf*, 

'rhough  such  a  scene  and  such  a  morning  might 
Have  suited  well  the  contemplative  tone 
( )f  some  secluded,  saintly  anehorite. 

Whose  dreams  had  peopled  it  with  phantoms  bright; 

I  could  not  wisli  them,  tor  around  me  were 
Beings  more  real ;  who,  in  my  delight, 

Appreciating  its  source,  were  pleas'd  to  share, 

When  we  stood  still  to  gaze,  or  held  high  converse  there.* 

‘  llitrh  converse  V  The  Poet  vindicates  tlie  npplientioii  ol'ilir 
term  to  ilieincs  ol  no  lotiier  import  than  jioetry  siij)plies.  They 
coiivciMcd  of*  donjons,  towers, 

*  Hid  in  St.John’s  vale  from  Sir  Roland’s  eye, 

Or  melting,  soon  us  seen,  into  the  vapoury  sky 

of  nyron’s  ^vagrant,  lawless  Childe of  Mo<»re*s  ‘sweetly 
‘  wild’  tale  ‘of  what  the  gentle  Peri  diil  befall;’  of  Wonb- 
worlh,  and  even  of  Peter  Hell,  'riiese  referenren  shew  a  >|»iril 
of  pretty  wide  tolerance,  and  a  taste  formed  njion  no  exchww 
preierenctis.  *•  The  Hridal  of  'rriermain”  is  well  worthy  of  thf 
tlrstinction  nssigneil  it  in  this  selection.  It  is  one  of  Sir  NVdlff 
Scott’s  moat  eiecant  and  spirited  ‘  l.ivs;’  and  before  he  acknow- 
ledgcul  himself  to  be  in  that  poem  his  own  imitator,  sepim*d  to 
put  it  in  diiiibt  whether  ‘  flie  last  Miii>trel*  was  y‘‘t  dead.  In 
noiH*  of  tiie  ‘  niastet’a*  ]>rodiictioii'**  whom  the  anonvmoiis  aiithor 
])r»!iemled  to  adopt  as  his  model,  is  there  more  of  the  gciuiinr 
spii  it  ol  rouiance  ;  and  it  is  combined  w  ith  a  delicacy  of  srnti- 
meiil,  ami  a  compressed  force  of  diction,  which  are  not  vrft 
strikingly  chsraciciisiic  of  his  si k -canto- loinr  later  tales.  We 
know  td  siarc'ely  any  other  prutliuMioii  of  living  poet,  lietl^^ 
suited  to  the  mood  congenial  with  an  Autumn  day. 

Prom  ihia  notice  of  the  Autbur’s  favourite  hards,  the  ira#* 
sition  is  natural  to  poetry  itself,  which  Ls  \iiidicalcti  from  l)et»5 
op}K>sed  to  religion. 

*  O  Poesy  !  thou  dear  delightful  arti 
( )t  sciences  hv  tar  the  most  suhlime; 

Who,  acting  rigiuly  thy  immortal  pai  i, 

.\it  viiiuc’o  h.mdiuaid,  ccnaoi  aicrn  of  crime, 
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'file  nuitio  of  feeling  ;  the  internreter 
()!*  purt'fit  piistsiou; — who,  in  nmonomrs  prime, 

III  jige*  or  infancy,  alike  cniml  stir 
M’he  hcartV  nioul  secret  ihonghts : — to  Thee  I  now  prefer— 

•  Mv  nspirntionn. — Unto  Tliee  I  owe 

Kor  wealth  nor  fame;  yet  ha^t  thou  given  to  me 
Some  secret  joys  the  worhl  can  til  bestow; 

Delights  which  i>po  not  to  Its  golden  key* 

And  wait  not  on  its  pride  and  pageantry: 

For  thou  hast  nourish’d,  in  those  lonely  honra 
I'liat  have  been  spent  in  Intercourse  with  thee. 

Kind  feelings,  chasten'd  passions,  mental  powers, 

And  hopes  which  look  through  time,  'fhese  are  not  w’orldly 
dowers. 

*  For  such  I  thank  thee!  Thou  hast  granted  all 
I  could  expect  in  life  j  yet,  when  I  must 

lleturn  to  nature’s  chill  original 
'fliat  portion  of  me  which  is  form’d  of  dust, 

Wlien  1  ijo  down  to  darkness!  take  in  trust 

Jioino  scatter’d  fragments  of  my  transient  name  ! 

]  ask  no  storied  urn,  no  marble  bust : 

'I'hese  move  me  not ;  yet  could  I  wish  to  claim 
From  some  few  lefl  behind  a  dearer  meed  than  fame. 

‘  And  should  some  portion  of  my  song  survive 
1'he  death  of  him  who  frames  it,  may  it  be 
Such  only  as  may  keep  his  name  alive 
111  hearts  of  spotless  moral  purity,— 

Of  virtuous  feeling,  gentle  sympathy, 

And  elevated  thoughts;— such  have  I  known 
May  these  hut  cherish  my  lov’d  memory 
In  some  few  silent  hours,  when  left  alone. 

Ami  **  fame’s  obstreperous  trump”  i  willingly  disown.* 

The  *  Idameleas  ardours,’  the  deep  and  inulefiriml  emofiona, 
the  fjemiiiie  pleaHiires  of  p(M'lry,  are  far  from  being  coiifnied  to 
the  gifted  few  who  have  the  power  of  giving  to  their  feelings  the 
vloipient  utterance  of  verse.  Poetry  is  the  oflspriiig  of  h*isfire ; 
and  where  this  leisure  has  not  been  eiijoyeil  in  early  life,  the 
Jastames  are  rare  in  which  the  iaisni  has  been  flevelo|M*d  as  an 
•Iter  a<  quirement,  although  the  sentiment  of  Poetry  may  lie 
liindled  up  by  accidental  circumstances  in  minds  where  it  has 
kitlicrio  lain  dormant,  and  wliicli  shall  thus  seem  to  acipiire  ti 
new  intellectual  sense.  And  the  very  strength  of  these  new 
k‘elings  shall  disqualify  for  the  slow  process  by  which  alone 
ilu*y  ruiild  be  fitted  with  expre«*sion.  Just  as  a  person  of 
liiglily  cultivated  musical  taste,  who  has  neglected  in  early  life 
pcrleci  himself  in  the  practice  before  his  ear  had  hccouwj 
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itM>  iliftfm’f?  rhn%i  in  iufnfnn» 

.  liiiliHl  to  liiscrnuinat^  iho  nirm*  nf  !i«rmoT)r,— him- 

-tsif  i!icapttDlo  (>l  uiulori^omv  pfqiafntofv  laHonr**  (if  i  l»»ani#f. 
Tlie  iniiiti  imisl  \fork.  its  way  to  a  of  th^  (iior  mW^ 

by  wuicii  (itfiiius  4ichi»»vr«  wbat  i«  throtiifli  a  Inn^ 

'I  cxperi’iionts,  anrt  a  wasf^  of  |>l(»a'«nrrthV  c'XKrt'mn,  it 
a  lifio?  >viiiM!  ibe  tabuur  is  its  own  r^wnnl,  all  s]ionHoM*(vw 

t'xeriiun  is  pioasurable. 

But  tnere  Jira  innnv  nv+io  bav^^  n»*vfr  strove 
Bo  t me  their  h«rpa,  nor  had  u  barn  to  tune ; 

Wbo,  notwithstaniiine,  hhew  their  ;xennine  love 
Of  thee,  bv  Teverennntj  carb  tender  boon 
'^I’by  impulses  I’onter.  Tb«»se,  when  the  mono 
ljuveiis  tier  cioudl#»ss  irlorv  to  the  sea, 

<  )r,  on  n  still  and  lovely  nieht  in  June, 

Shoots  her  soft  r-idinnef#  thr<>n!»h  some  leafy  tree, 

I'hese  at  s  jch  moments  tarn  instinctively  to  thee. 

‘  C'onicioui,  while  soft  (‘motions  round  them  throne, 

Of  iiiora  t.ian  iancuscre  ever  can  convev, 

ITieir  ttionstits  arc  f  oetry  !  their  f4»elin«^ — sotie  ! 

Am  if  ther  dwelt  not  in  these  forms  of  clay. 

But  y  lik’d  with  inirita.— 4  )r  if  such  should  stray, 

As  i  uid  in  tne  hours  svhieh  now  (  sing, 

When  nature's  heautic‘S  yield  to  ralin  decay, 

c.iOHen  friends  around  them  loitering,— 

Tj  sucii  an  Autumn  day  no  transient  joy  may  tin’ne/ 

We  sboiiid  itidire  Irom  ^Ir.  liurton’s  pi<wion  for  Autumn,  tint, 
if  lot  ms  r  ‘nciiLMl  bis  prime,  be  has  not  outlived  the  f«*elingt  of 
yoiiiij.  It  is  the  favourite  season  of  the  young.  As  we  ijrow 
oUh?r,  the  fnllimr  l^id*  iM^comes  a  trite  Tuornl,  aud  (be 
(  oiourinir  of  d»?fayina:  nature  heorina  to  plr;i-M»  l(‘s«  than  th«  trnHff 
IVeMincjis,  ami  risvivinop  pnmiise,  and  syinb4^licjil  youth  of  ilir 
spriutf.  ^Ve  hope  be  luav  live  to  find  this  out ;  and  then,  if  lib 
fiiicy  Omrs  not  prove  a  binl  of  ptamitre,  he  may  sing  of  a  *  day  i« 

‘  spruiii:.’ 

fbo  ftiidreiss  to  ibe  ris'or  t  trvrell  is  e<pml,  ]»erhapa,  to  •«? 
pan  ol  the  poem,  ami  there  is  a  iriCHm  of  pensive  fcelinif  sM 
ever  It,  wtiioli  udds  ouiiHiilerabie  iiileresi  to  (lie  descTiption.  Hiftr 
St  eiui  111  liiasiuii  to  lender  rtuneinbrauoes  eoiineetisl  with  thr 
scene,  w  uicU  Uio  Amnor  does  not  care  more  diatinellv  to  revni,— 
‘  Hoptu,  fricnushipt,  lliat  diurm’d  roc  and  plat'd  by. 

‘  A  nd  now  our  irornini;  ride  it»  eiuieU:  p  ist 
'fho  tmur  of  dinner; — round  us  g  it  here  eve 
>iui  iiti  who  fniues  tliis  U'Ceiul  lOUK,  at  last. 

Of  the  sinu  ci rcie  rouiiu  him  iiike  iiir  leave. 

Nor  wouia  liu  i'«>(Muhiv  repine,  or  grieve, 

i'hou^u  iciiie  any  ixj  n  lMiiu  iie  any  uieei  no  more. 

Bvea  simuld  it  prove  uby  suouid  tiiU  bereave 
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br«»n«t  of*  nmne  Mnknrtvn 

NVIuch  ri  itMuU  iHl  ihen  <  Imvf  ndiWilto  itn  store  ?’ 

rii<>  pooin  rnnoltiflev  ^eith  (he  folhnTtiii;  hemitihil  e|m9(ro|^ie 
Ni^ht. 

•  Soiihioothing  srnson  I  period  of  repose, 

Or  introverted  (hoog)if  whieh  dny  dehtirs  t 
('ho  IfiMgieige  point,  run  poetry  diselose, 

riie  tonule  of  the  sihoire*  dews,  nnd  Mnrs  ? 

When  the  looii  mirth  of  ihiy  no  longer  nmrs 
Oor  lietter  Teetings  with  its  empty  sound; 

When  we  lorget  nwliile  the  rruel  jiirs 
Oor  souls  in  worldly  intercourse  Imve  found. 

How  welcome  are  thy  shades,  with  peaceful  ipiiet  crmvnM  ! 

•  'I’hey  gather  roumi  us,  from  their  silent  wings 
Scattering  hind  hlessings  ;  to  the  wretched — dear. 

IVosperity  to  gaudy  dnydiglit  clings. 

Hot  thmi  art  Srurow^s  chosen,  iiieeh  compeer : 

Tho»i  hid’st  her  from  the  cold  and  heartless  sneer 

Of  wealth's  sleeh  minions,  pride*s  coiitemptuous  ctew  ; 

I  lushest  her  sigh,  conceal’st  her  hitter  tear, 

And,  hy  thy  healing  induenee,  d(»st  renew 
Her  ffutitnile  to  Aeor, — her  courage  to  fuMtir, 

•  And  If  thou  didst  not  this,  there  Is  in  thee 
Yet  ample  scope  for  Poetry’s  fair  themes: 

I’or  thou,  O  Night !  art  guardian  of  the  her 
That  opes  the  portal  of  the  land  of  drearrfs. 

Touch’d  hy  thy  spell  our  roving  fancy  teems 
With  things  to  which  Day  has  no  parallel  | 
fleings  too  heauteous  far  to  brave  rtshi'nms. 

Much  too  ethereal  upon  earth  to  dwell ; 

And  glories  dreams  alone  render  accessible. 

•  Waving,  however,  these  thy  wilder  dighfs, 

As  joys  ideal,  unsubstantial,  vain; 

And  passing  o’er  thy  soothing,  calm  delights 
Administer’d  to  sorrow’s  pallid  train; — 

Dnough  is  left  to  bid  uf  bless  thy  reign  ; 

f’or  thy  revolving  periods  health  renew 
Hnto  our  wearied  Ovifure  ;■ — flush  again 

Beauty’s  wan  cheek,  ciirfain  ber  eye  of  blue, 
f>r  with  fresh  splendours  fill  its  orb  of  darker  hne. 

•  One  topic  more,  still  Night !  wifi  yet  intrude 
Upon  my  serious  thought  while  hymning  Thee  : — 

Thou  art  the  emblem,  type,  simslitude, 
f)f  silence  yet  more  awful ;  although  we 
A  re  loath  the  approach  of  death’s  daek  night  to  see  f 
Father  of  mercies  I  T  kou  whose  goodness  gave 
Thy  Son  Belov’d,  man’s  sacriflce  to  h<s 
f  rrant  that  in  life’s  last  hour  my  soul  may  crave. 

Nor  crave  in  vuin,  love  to  light  me  through  the  grave.* 
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‘?0*J  Harto«*<  /)/?!/  in  lv#im>n. 

\Vi»  fiHiHl  ajimit  th»it  our  o\irnrt«  nn*  out  of  aM  urnnArfion,  if 
t^^iiiiiiUtni  hv  flu*  l^•U!^th  of  (h»*  |xu»fu ;  l»nf,  iinf1^r«<fanfilntj  (||«| 
Vf*ry  tow  ('opit*9i  w«»re  atui  thaf  thoMo  liavf  circ  uUtM 

c'uiuliv  umoni;  the  Author's  private  iVienfls,  wr  have  1>|(  vmr- 
riiiieil  to  iiuitiitfe  ourielvPM  arul  onr  reaHers,  hy  (ransrriSiMif 
>p.rv  treeiv  Ipoiii  (he  <opv  wliieh  has  falliMi  into  onr  liamU. 
Hiiouid  we  ippenr  c(iuri^e»ble  in  ttiis  rrspert  with  |iar(iali(v^ 
yv.  ^iiaii  hold  !Mr.  H.irtoii  hcuind  to  justify  onr  condnet  hy  li^ 
tiiiiiie  prodiietiouH ;  and  we  shall  oxperienee  more  disappoint 
mriit  tlian  lorur-siirhtefl  erities  of  onr  .>tandin*^  willint^U  sab- 
i»a.*i  ihfinseives  to,  if  he  <ioes  not  do  -omethio*^  more  »-till^  (o 
“  kej*p  his  name  alive,"  and  to  entitle  him  to  a  clearer  meed 
than  fime.  fhit  even  should  he  never  cxeeed  the  present  |»er- 
torinance,  flic  praise  he  has  earned  will  not  he  lost  upon  him, 
il  it  fliws  hill  rxeite  (he  sirennons  resohi(if»n  fiever  to  do 
(hill  in'!  best.  Personallv  niiknown,  however,  a«  Afr.  lUrton 
i'^  i(»  iM,  e  will  not  alto{»ctfier  disavow  a  feelini^  of  partiality. 
A  h*;iiuiiieii(  of  llii.>  kind  is  ihie  t  j  the  moral  ptirity  and  iiinif. 
h  ritai  I  iety  of  his  writings  ;  it  is  also  inspired  hy  tho  refre'^hinjf 
siinplioicv  of  his  pCM;iry.  It  is  a  tcreat  thin"  hir  a  yomn^  wriirr 
in  (he  j)rirsrnt  day,  to  rsoipe  heinij  lnh*ot#*d  with  the  in;in« 
ner  of  sinne  one  or  other  of  onr  tcadini^  or  fashionable 
ai.xHirinnir  as  Ins  taste  may  prompt  him  to  select  for  his  modrl 
tin?  i)aiii  of  the  the  liiin-^irt*!  of  the  (ilen,  or  the  poet  (>f 

the  Oiawinif  room,  'i'lie  indnence  of  I/ord  Uvron's  writintj;*  on 
juiniie  t.iste,  has  hern  >iill  more  perni(*ious  than  (hat  of  eitlirr 
NN'ordswortli,  Scott,  or  Moore.  Uiit  ail  of  them,  though  an- 
inuaiied  in  their  stweral  stvhs,  liave  concurred  t*)  h*fid  tlieir 
uiiinirers  more  or  irss  ustruv  from  the  proper  aim  and  i^cniiinf 
)Mir|>oj,r  of  poi?ii  v,  and,  hy  some  pei^nliar  *4j>«»eirH  of  atVectatiaa, 
lt»  alirimie  ihem  Irom  the  chaster  crnces  of  the  purest  nioiM*. 
Aiui  ihis  aliticiatioii,  ilie  utfectution  either  of  S(*ntimentalism,  or  af 
inaniierisni,  i  r  »»t  simplicity,  or  of  ('lulde  tiinK 

almost  all  the  poriicui  literatiiri!  of  the  tl.iy.  4'he  i;cnll»*meo 
N'ho  pride  tlu*insei\es  on  ravivin:;  the  style  of  onr  older  writftx, 
lia\e  a  sp4*cu‘^  ai  airei;tatioii  alioirvther  their  own;  a  sort  i»l 
p»K.io!al  foppei)  vMiicli  i>  puite  as  olfeiisive  ns  that  of  any  ollirf 
‘  hool.’  llfiuie,  uli!iom;li  liieie  has  iiev(»r,  perhaps,  been  a 
n  mI  III  uliich  tluMc  oa>  a  nclier  dispijv  of  poeitcul  jjeiiiiis,  dim* 
IS  l)iii  \»  i  v  iuiie  )  tiulry  u.iapted  periivaiieiillv  to  interest  ll»r 
lu-uii.  \N  e  feei  that,  for  pnriiv  of  taste,  stroiitr  manly 

ill  i.i  '.u*)  ot  ioeiiiii',  Hiid  II  ut;  pathos,  \>e  imist  ijo  hark  to  (b»w- 
pri  .1  <1  lo  iJuiiis.  Mr.  Haiteii's  poeirt,  iheieiore,  Uy  l>einij 
ci.iii •  i>  oiiaitecttsi,  prvs«  i  vnii*  as  it  lioo,  ali  the  (piieinrs* 
.nui  ~  inpiicn)  •  f  Mn*  CjuuKtu  rharaettn,  wiliioul  niiT  of 
iMniKiinv  or  ipidiuho  ss,  aim  a<iilres>iii:;  dm  loehims  in  »  totir 

I  oiiii'h  v^e.  ua\c  ion*;  htxii  Uimiv^isiuiuod  lioiu  liis  muicuip<>' 
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rin*-««,  nifli  n  kinilly  n»^|irrf  for  lii^  Hmnirtrr, 

ilti  not  think  it  in^M  ntninly  our  jini^tv 

PI, Mil,  may  iimmint  to  n  iontitnrnt  ol  partiulity. 


^rt.  VI.  f.rffrrs  ft»  ft  Cfrrtty^nnn,  Pv  StrpiuMi^on  Macffiil* 

p.M.  of  l)lvi?iitT  in  tlio  Pnirorsily  nt'dlji^miw.  Soroint 

I'lltiimi,  cfirifM'liMi  nmt  greatly  eiiltirgeil.  I9ino.  |*p.  KHt.  IViee 
Ilf*.  I^Vtl, 

^pllKSr.  l^etteiH,  tuelvR  in  initniM'r,  «ro  on  tlie  loliowiniy  to- 
■  pifM  :  on  Prifle;  mi  Vnnily  ;  on  Worlilly  I’olioy  ;  on  Tn- 
flmritHlileiM'**'*  nml  rally  Spirit;  on  lnMity;  on  tlie  l/ote  of 
Pfniipaiiy  ami  Soliiinlo;  on  Imlolenoe;  on  I iniiaerrUioii ;  on 
SpirihirtI  IniiilVereni'o.  IMonil  Kssiiys  on  tlioj^o  Irile  mnl  t^eni'ral 
^iiliji’ri*?,  Iiiivn  hreii  ninitiplirii,  till  enoh  tlieine  \?onlil  sopin  to  lin 
»lino*«l  rxlmiinlnl  ;  Init  fliear  li»*lterH  nro  of  ti  rrry  ilifferofit  flm- 
fiolrr  from  tlie  dry  rlliicnl  tlisijiii^itiona  to  uliicli  \tp  iiIIiiiIp.  It 

not  to  insist  on  the  evil  nml  ilHiiirer  ofsiieli  nml  sneli  vices,  timt 
tln-se  ll♦’tlels  were  written,  lint  to  ilclcct  nml  expose  their  more 
%fv.rt'i  iiml  specious  operation  on  the  tniml.  'I'lie  manner  in  wrliieli 
tlii'i  i**  lioiie,  shews  that  the  W  riter  has  heen  an  aecnrateohserver  of 
the  interior  ol  the  relijjimis  worhl,  while  he  is  not  less  deeply  read 
in  the  scieiiee  of  the  lininnn  heart.  Mr.  Maejrill  rlisclaiiiis  any  in- 
triitinn  of  eonveyinij  a  relleetion  on  the  class  for  whom  the  work 
IS  primarily  iotemled,  as  if  he  alh'^ed  that  the  faults  a(;atnst  whiHi 
he  lias  tlions^ht  it  neerllnl  to  wnrn  his  yoiinc^  friend,  actually  pre¬ 
vail  amonif  them  *  to  a  jfreat  extent  and  deijree.’  *  'I’lie  view  of 
*  fhnffpr  nhtno*  he  adds,  *  may  justify  frirmlly  admonition.* 
The  spirit  in  which  these  fiClters  nre  written,  afTords  siitficlent 
evnlence  of  the  purity  of  intention  and  truly  (Christian  ferdin^s 
by  which  they  have  heen  dir  t ated.  lint  we  apprehend  that  the 
Mile  of  relii>;ions  society  in  the  Northern  port  of  the  Islanil,  is  not 
so  liiifhly  raised  alio^e  that  of  onr  own  conniry,  as  to  justify  the 
bop*»  that  iIk*  Author’s  adoirmii ions  are  not  there  peculiarly  callerl 
f'>r.  At  no  period,  indeerl,  would  (hey  have  been  wholly  iin- 
'*»*'.isonahle ;  but  i>ever,  ^>erlMj>s,  was  it  of  more  ‘  im|Kirtancr  to 
‘  the  inter^'sts  of  religion,  of  the  ebnreb,  and  of  its  ministers,’ 
thnt  eonsbieratioTis  of  the  nature  which  Dr.  Mac^ill  affe<*iiowately 
pr»»ss»*^  on  his  yonnsT  friend,  ‘should  occupy  (ho  attention  of  can- 
liMutes  for  the  pastoral  office. 

Ill  the  first  I/otfer,  the  Author  treats  of  (he  dani^ers  which  at¬ 
tend  more  peculiarly  (he  early  periods  of  the  ministerial  career, 
'*hen,  (he  cmbarr.issioi^  feelinijs  arisinyjfrom  novelty  of  situation, 
Mid  (lie  first  keen  impressions  of  responsibility  having  worn  off, 
‘  liii^li  Spirits  succeed  to  ditBdmice,’  ami  (he  mind  not  unfre- 
^||♦MlflY  rises  to  a  state  of  excessive  elevation. 

L’nroasoiv.ihle  itlciw  of  the  rank  connect  od  with  our  office,  of  the 
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rfK|)cct  which  is  due  to  U8,  of  the  kuncriority  of  our  knowledge^  of 
the  nature  of  our  indepcndencct  privileges,  rights,  and  personal ». 
fluence,  rise  before  our  mind.  These  combine  with  the  unpetuwliy 
and  inexperience  of  youth,  and  arc  increased  by  those  attentions  mj 
marks  of  respect,  which  the  kind  and  Uie  friendly  pay  to  their  inini&U'r, 
when  he  first  takes  up  amongst  them  his  residence.  Such  dream, 
stances  render  this  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  clergyman;  md 
on  the  conduct  which  he  now  pursues,  depends  much  ot  his  future 
usefulness.  If  he  maintains  the  lowliness  becoming  his  character,  and 
the  modesty  suited  to  his  circumstances — if  deeply  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  his  trust,  and  the  difficulty  and  extent  of  his  dutiei, 
lie  earnestly  and  diligently  seeks  the  direction  of  God,  gives  himself 
wholly  to  his  ministry,  and  endeavours  to  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  utmoit 
of  his  power— if  lie  contemplates  his  people  with  affection,  enters  into 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  earnestly  desires  their  spiritual  good— if 
he  places  to  their  right  motive  the  attentions  which  are  paid  him,  con* 
aiders  them  w  ith  gratitude,  and  feels  them  as  additional  reasons  for 
diligence  and  exertion  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objectu 
coiimiitted  to  his  trust — then  may  we  form  of  him  the  fairest  hopes  of 
U'icfulnc.'^  and  honour,  and  expect  to  sec  him  an  able  and  faithful 
minister  of  the  New  Testament.  But  what  must  be  our  cxpectatiom, 
if,  instead  of  such  views  and  feelings,  ideas  of  superiority  are  chf. 
rishrd,  and  the  pride  of  knowledge  and  office  is  indulged — if  his 
thouglits  are  allow'cd  to  dwell  continually  on  the  rights,  and  privileges, 
and  inHueiice,  and  mere  external  circumstances  of  tiis  situation; 
while  the  feelings  and  the  character,  tlie  duties  and  the  labours,  pro¬ 
per  to  him  us  a  minister,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  those  privileges,  arc  only  occasionally  considered,  and  then 
w  ith  little  seriousness  and  uH'ection  i  What  must  be  our  expcctatioiu, 
if'  such  a  temper  of  mind  be  allowed  to  increase ;  such  supcrcilioia 
and  haughty  notions  allowed  to  predominate  in  his  character — if  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  appear  in  his  manners,  his  conversation,  Iiispuh- 
lie  and  private  conduct  ?  AUs!  what  can  we  expect  but  a  useless  snd 
dcbpised  mini.Ntry ;  a  life'mnrked  with  negligence,  or  with  arrogance 
and  rashnc^s  ! 

‘  If  you  attend  to  the  manners  of  such  an  individual  even  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  human  life,  you  will  find  them  the  most  io* 
proper  and  offensive.  Continually  occupied  about  himself,  and  in*- 
gining  that  what  concerns  such  a  one  as  he,  must  always  be  im|)ortsnt 
and  interesting,  he  is  ever  talking  of  his  ow  n  little  mutters,  and  is* 
forming  us  w  hat  lie  has  done,  and  what  he  means  to  do.  He  tliinkijt 
necessary  to  lead  the  conversation  of  every  company  ;  or,  should  ihs 
not  be  permitted  to  him,  he  feels  and  looks  as  if  he  had  been  treated 
w  ith  (iii>rc>pcct.  The  superiority  of  his  knowledge,  he  concebcJ, 
entitles  him  to  dictate  on  every  subject,  and  to  pronounce  with  (k- 
cision  on  every  question.  He  is  impatient  of  contradiction,  loud  ltd 
hot  in  urgument  and  debate.  Or,  perhaps,  lie  conceives  it  to  be  more 
dignified  to  w  rap  himself  in  a  cold  and  sullen  reserve,  and  to  Bsaumc 
the  appearance  of  superiority  to  the  opinions  and  conversation  of  the 
company  around  him.  Wise  and  higiily  educated  man!  he 
sloop  to  the  ifdiing  topics  of  ordinary  persons;  nor,  with  such  » 
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can  he  receive  pleasure  from  conversation  u|>on  the  common  objecti 
oi  human  life.  Or,  i)erlia|»8,  he  is  sci/cil  with  an  unusual  detiro  to 
please:  he  U  easy  uiul  familiar,  nay,  condescends  to  be  facetious  and 
entertaining;  but,  even  in  his  condescension,  he  seeks  to  convince 
you  of'  his  superiority ;  and,  in  his  freest  hours  of  cheerfulness,  he 
endeavours  to  impress  on  you  the  idea  of  his  importance.— His  man* 
ner«  in  the  society  of  men  of  superior  condition,  may  be  differently 
moditied,  but  display  the  same  unbecoming  spirit,  and  produce  effects 
etjually  foolish  and  disgusting.  If  ha  possesses  some  pliancy  of  tem« 
per,  and  is  mean  enough  to  plume  himself  on  receiving  the  notice  of 
the  great,  he  will  subdue  for  a  time  the  haiightiuess  of  his  carriage, 
and  submit  to  fawn  and  to  flatter,  that  he  may  acquire  a  portion  of 
that  distinction  which  is  attached  to  the  favour  of  the  wealthy.  But 
his  pride  is  smothered  for  a  time,  only  that  it  may  aflerwnrds  with 
greater  violence  burst  forth.  He  recompences  himself  for  his  tempo¬ 
rary  submission,  by  additional  superciliousness  to  inferiors,  and  nis' 
insolence  is  ^^cnerully  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  to  which  b'e  bad' 
stooped.  If,  however,  nis  pride  ahould  not  appear  in  the  meanness 
of  the  sycophant,  you  will  see  it  under  other  forms  almost  equally  dis*, 
pleasing,  rilled  with  high  idciis  of  wliat  is  due  to  him,  aniuitious  to 
support  what  he  conceives  the  dignity  of  Ins  character,  and  to*  mark, 
hid  independence,  you  sec  him  now  assume  a  disgusting  familiarity/ 
affecting  an  ease  which  he  does  not  feel,  with  a  disquieted  mind  oblig¬ 
ing  himself  to  talk  and  to  bustle,  and  by  forwardness  and  presump¬ 
tion  maintaining  the  rank  which  be  deems  to  belong  to  him.  Or,  jea-' 
lousof  his  dignity,  he  contemplates  all  around  him  with  suspicion, 
misinterprets  every  trifle,  imagines  neglects,  and  perceives  insults,  in* 
every  look  and  every  tone.  Retired  within  himself,  he  repels  every 
attempt  at  easy  intercourse,  and  will  not  permit  himself  to  accept  of 
attention  or  to  make  a  return  of  civilities. — Tlie  same  wretched  'dis¬ 
position  appears  throughout  all  his  demeanour,  and  on  every  occasion* 
S’o«v,  you  wiiUee  him  walking  with  starchness  and  formality,  expect¬ 
ing  tlic  tribute  of  respect;  sometimes,  receiving  the  attentions  paid 
hill)  with  negligence;  at  other  times,  with  the  nauseous  aiiectation  of 
complacency.  Or,  perhaps,  you  see  him  swaggering  with  the  afTect- 
t*tl  carelessness  of  a  man  of  fashion ;  or,  it  may  be,  moving  with  the 
>lou  gait  of  one  abstracted  from  the  world,  and  devoted  to  deep  rc- 
acarch  and  serious  meditation.'  pp.  4— 8. 

It  is  necessary,  in  portraying  character,  that  the  outlipefi 
should  he  strong  and  distinct.  The  instances,  we  trust,  are  few 
in  uliieh  this  picture  would  present  a  faithful  resemblance  of  aa 
individual ;  but  tlierc  may  be  too  luuiiy  in  whom  traits  of  likeness 
»*hall  he  discoverable ;  many  young  men,  who  are  neither  un- 
imiahlo,  nor  destitute  of  real  piety,  nor  of  good  sense,  but  whoso 
Ignorance  of  llie  world  and  of  tliemselves  may  liave  betrayed 
them  into  the  assumption  of  tliat  spurious  dignity  and  that  un- 
plcasing  afleetaiion  which  are  here  reprobated.  They,  it  is  to  be 
ho|»ed,  will  know  how  to  receive  the  parental  admonition  of  our 
Aiiihor,  characterised  us  it  is  by  the  fidelity,  without  the  bitterucua 
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of  aatiro,  and  enforced  by  the  counsels  ol  Christian  wimlom. 
'I'lie  advk’e  which  he  gives  towards  the  close  ol  the  letter,  k  t 
hard  Maying, 

•  Heprt'ss  then,  my  dear  Sir,  every  tendency  to  pride. . la 

Uic  company  of  men  ot  every  rank,  let  your  manners  be  nijirked  wiik 
simplicitT.  Aim  not  at  superior  respeci  ;  nor  let  the  idea  ot'  younell 
•ceni  to  oe  always  present  to  your  imagination.  ThU  w’ill  save  you 
iiMtny  uneasy  feelingt.  Let  not  the  jealousy  ut  being  overlooked  liiunt 
and  disturb  you.’ 

It  was  as  **  meek  and  lowly  in  heart/*  he  reminds  his  younj^ 
friend,  that  his  blessed  Master  chose  to  designate  himself;  and 
it  is  by  a  conformity  to  his  temper  and  deportment  in  this  resjiccl, 
Uiat  the  young  pastor  may  ho|>€  to  obtain,  in  all  his  lalmurs,  *  the 
^  countenance  and  blessing  of  Him,  who  came  not  to  be 
•  “  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.**  * 

Vanity  is,  in  the  second  letter,  distinguishetl  from  Pride,  ts 
ennsiating  in  ‘  an  undue  ilesire  of  the  praise  of  men.’  Its  ten¬ 
dency,  even  where  it  is  not  paramount  in  the  chanicter,  to  anni¬ 
hilate  simplicity  of  feeling,  to  distract  the  attention  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  best  objects,  and  to  chill  every  noble  sentiment,  is  fonibly 
pointed  out ;  and  the  dilferent  kinds  of  vanity  arc  severally 
analysed,  by  which  a  young  minister  is  liable  to  he  attacked. 
Many  of  Ute  ^  improprieties  of  manner  and  delivery*  which  are 
observable  in  diQercnl  preachers,  are  shewn  to  have  their  origin 
iv  vanity.  The  ail'ectation  arising  from  the  desire  of  appeahog 
m  fine  writer  or  a  fine  speaker,  is  drawn  to  the  life.  A  style 

*  lahouretl  and  oniamenteil,  full  of  prettiness  of  thought  and 
‘  language,  or  of  afTet'ted  pomp,  exaggerated  expression,  studied 

*  pathos,  or  flowers  of  fancy  which,  if  they  please  the  imagini- 

*  tion,  do  not  interest  the  heart,’ — is  instanced  as  one  of  the 
indications  of  this  unhappy  passion  for  display.  The  Author 
traces  it,  too,  in  the  desire  of  resembling  some  preacher  celebrated 
for  his  clocpiencc  or  piety,  which  has  sometimes  led  the  aspirant 
after  distinction  to  endeavour,  by  a  close  imitation  of  bis  maaocr, 
to  catch  a  portion  of  his  popularity. 

•  \  ou  treasure  up  his  tones  and  his  looks  in  your  memory,  which 
you  resolve  citlicr  generally  to  imitate,  or  to  bring  forth  on  just  and 
great  occiuions,  when  you  wish  particularly  to  astonish  and  captivate 
your  audience.  But  alas !  how  truly  docs  vanity  bring  with  it  it* 
punishment 

^  After  pointing  out  how  this  species  of  affectation  is  apt  f® 
diffuse  an  air  ot  folly  and  burlesque  over  the  whole  of  a  preach- 
er’s  ap{u'araiu'c,  Dr.  Macgill  puts  a  question  which  many  » 
copyist  would  do  well  to  ask  himself  with  resjvcct  to  the  object 
of  his  undiscriminating  attention. 

^  And  arc  you  sure  that  his  manner  is  in  any  rc^spcct  an  object  W 
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^  ?  Arc  you  sure  tlmt  liis  reputation  haa  not  arisen  frotn 

other  causes,  and  Uiat  your  admiration  has  not  sprung  from  the  aaso- 
ciatMin  of  his  manner  with  other  qualities  in  him,  which  arc  more 
<le!icrving  of  vour  regard  ?  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  entirely  mis- 
plsanl ;  that  his  elocution  is  not  faulty  instead  of  excellent ;  and  that 
the  influence  of  hieher  qualities  only,  could  have  rendered  it  C¥en 
tolerable f  No  kind  of  deception  is  more  common  than  this*’ 

It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  person  of 
roilection,  how  liable  the  greatest  men  are  to  be  most  laiuiiiarly 
characterized  by  some  extrinsic  peculiarity,  some  extravagance 
uf  manner  or  eccentricity  ;  and  in  how  small  a  degree  the  gene¬ 
ral  admiration  they  may  have  attracted,  originates  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation  of  what  is  most  excellent,  and,  in  reality,  most 
distinguishing  in  their  intellectual  or  moral  qualities.  ^  Yes,* 
oRc  is  u)it  to  think  on  hearing  the  wholesale  panegyric,  or  the 
choice  anecdote  in  which  that  purblind  admiration  is  expressed, — 

*  the  iiHlividiial  you  applaud  is  all,  and  more  tlnin  all,  in  point 

*  of  intellectual  eminence,  which  you  suppose  him  to  be ;  and 

*  one  proof  of  bis  being  so,  is,  that  he  can  compel  the  undistin- 
’  guisiiing  homage  of  those  who  cannot  understand  his  chnrac- 

*  ter ;  but  had  he  nothing  more  to  entitle  him  to  honour  or 

*  veneration,  than  the  manner  you  admire,  the  qualities  you 

*  s|>ecify,  or  the  little  eccentricities  you  are  amusetl  to  detail, 

*  there  woulil  be  slender  ground  indeed  for  the  reputation  he 

*  enjoys.  The  essential  man  is  unknown  to  you,  and  the  grand 

*  features  of  his  mind  lie  remote  from  your  observation  and  your 
‘  sympathy.* 

In  the  same  Letter,  there  are  some  very  just  strictures  on 
those  ‘  merri^-aftr/rem  preachers,*  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
drawing  the  larger  number  of  bearers,  or  of  adapting  tbcmsclves 
to  the  capacities  of  the  illiteiate,  indulge  in  a  phraseology,  a  tone 
«Nd  gesture,  or  a  style  of  illustration  in  the  pulpit,  not  less 
degrading  to  religion  than  repugnant  to  good  taste. 

*  And  is  it  indeed  for  such  purposes  that  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  separated  from  the  world  ?  Is  it  to  afford  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  or  displaying  Ins  dexterity  and  his  genius,  that  he  has 
•HTn  consecrated  to  his  oflico  ?  Are  the  ordinances  of  religion  the 
ioMruincnts  of  his  vanity;  and  to  gratify  the  depraved  taste, 
<*nd  to  serve  the  idle  views  of  a  fellow  mortal,  are  the  people 
avscmblod,  and  is  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  performmed  ?  Oh !  is 
it  too  much  to  say  of  such  conduct,  that  it  is  a  prostitution  of  sacred 
eludes,  a  profunution  of  religion,  an  abuse  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
privileges  of  our  situation  ?  Wise  and  good  men,  we  have  observed, 
rsuit  consider  us  with  grief  and  displeasure :  but  what  must  we  ap- . 
P^ar  to  the  all-sccing  (rod  !  Though  wc  should  receive  a  temporary 
admiration  from  men,  the  littleness  of  our  minds,  the  mcanneas  of  our 
motives,  anti  the  corruption  of  our  hearts,  are  all  obvious  to  Him. 
^zeritieing  to  vamiy  regard  to  the  ctcrual  intercsis  uf  our  people, 
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noglcclmg  the  important  trufl  committed  to  us  by  the  great  SbcphirJ 
of  the  flock,  insensible  to  the  great  principles  which  should  distinguUh 
uf  as  Christians  and  as  ministers — can  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  favour 
and  approbation  of  God  ?  Cun  w  e  flatter  ourselves  so  far  as  to 
believe,  that  wc  shall  at  last  be  acknowledged  as  faithful  servants  by 
our  Lord  ?*  p.  71,  VI. 

Hut  the  duties  of  a  minister  are  not  confined  to  tlie  pulpit: 
there  are  others  scarcely  less  important,  but  of  a  more  relireil 
nature,  which,  as  wanting  the  publicity  neevssary  to  the  grili- 
fication  of  vanity,  the  ]iassi()n  for  admiration  will  lead  him  to 
undervalue  and  to  dislike,  if  not  to  neglect.  ^ 

‘  Tlic  vain  man  finds,  in  this  class  of  duties,  no  gratification  of  hit 
favourite  passion,  no  opportunity  of  attracting  public  regard.  Huy 
nre  comparatively  private,  humble,  and  laborious  in  their  nature. 
They  have  no  attraction  hut  their  usefulness,  'rhey  gratify  no  trtste, 
give  room  for  the  exercise  of  no  disposition,  but  that  of  the  atl'cction, 
and  meekness,  and  patient  waiting,  of  a  humble  follower  of  .lesus. 
The  man,  therefore,  who  is  eager  for  occasions  of  public  display, 
shew’s  no  engerness  or  fondness  for  these.  If  he  doea  not  wliolljr 
neglect  them,  he  performs  them  hastily  and  without  care.  He  u 
troubled  at  the  thought  of  them,  and  impatient  in  the  discharge  of 
them  ;  they  suit  not  the  tenor  of  his  character;  they  aid  not,  perha|4 
they  interrupt,  his  tavourite  pursuits,  and  his  schemes  of  nggranilisc* 
luent.  Yet  let  not  the  men  w  ho  are  vain  of  their  tnlenb',  their  phi¬ 
losophy,  their  learning,  and  their  taste,  conceive  such  duties  to  be 
unworthy  of  their  powers,  and  below  the  greatness  of  their  cha¬ 
racters.  Neglect  them  they  may,  as  unsuited  to  their  disposition*; 
but  unworthy  of  their  powers,  only  ignorance  can  loud  any  man  to 
believe.  “  And  I  must  say,**  observed  the  able  and  eloquent 
Iticliurd  Baxter,  “  that  I  tliink  it  is  a  mucii  easier  way  to  coiiipoxi 
and  preach  a  good  sermon,  than  to  deal  rightly  with  an  ignorant  man 
lor  his  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion.  'I'his  work  w  ill  try  the 
abilities  and  tempers  of  Christians.**  *  pp.  77,  7S. 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Hurnside's  “  Religion  of  ^laukind,**  w*c 
had  occasion  to  notice  some  rather  equivocal  expressions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  allow  ahleness  of  couciMliiig  on  certain  iK*ca>it»ns  to  a 
spirit  of  annunmoilatiun  hortlering  very  closely  on  worhlly 
policy.  In  Dr.  MacgilTs  fourth  Letter,  this  siihji^t  is  >t*ry 
tully  and  very  judiciously  treated  ;  and  we  cannot  do  hr'llef 
than  r«'fer  our  readers  to  p,  IBl,  for  some  important  remarks  on 
the  very  point  Mr.  Burnside  more  specifically  adverts  to. 

\\  e  pass  over  the  filth  and  sixth  Ijotlers,  not  lu'cause  they 
nre  either  h'ss  valuable  or  loss  inleresliiig  than  tlie  rest,  hut  from 
the  neci*ssity  we  are  under  ot  restricting  ourselves  to  a  hn^’^ 
notice  of  the  remaining  contents  of  the  volume.  In  the  seventh 
l>'ttrr,  there  occurs  the  tollowing  seasonable  apjieal  in  reference 
to  the  daiigiT  of  sullering  pnhlie.  engugcmenls  of  piety  and  Ih> 
ucvoleucc  to  ireiicli  on  the  lime  claimed  hv  the  duties  of  the 
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fiiniW  »nt\  of  the  closet,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  spiritual  cha- 

nc*<*<'* 

*  Now,  without  adverting  to  those  unhappy  persons  who  substitute 
the  observance  of  one  class  of  duties  for  the  neglect  of  others — I 
would  usk«  if  there  be  not  injudicious,  but  sincere  Christians,  who  are 
»it  much  occupied  with  public  duties  of  various  kinds,  ns  to  neglect 
the  due  allotment  of  time  to  the  duties  of  meditation,  rending,  private 
prayer,  and  family  instruction  ?  I  would  ask,  if  there  be  not  a 
(liini:^**'  ol  dius  accpiiring  very  superlicial  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
religion ;  of  being  so  much  led  out  of  themselves  by  external  pur- 
nuiUt  as  to  lose  a  portion  of  that  sober,  humble,  and  reHecling  cha¬ 
racter,  which  the  devout  exercises  of  retirement  are  fitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  ?  Nay  may  not  the  mind  be  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment — l»y  frequent  change,  and  variety  of  objects,  and  engagements, 
^ralitications  of  curiosity,  and  novel  scenes — as  to  Irecomc  elated  and 
unMittled ;  incapable  of  serious  thinking,  and  of  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  and  private  devotion?  1  would  ask,  if  there  be  not  a 
danger  of  ucipiiring  an  excessive  fondness  for  conversation  and  so¬ 
ciety;  and  of  allowing  no  time  for  personal  improvement?  If  there 
be  not  a  danger  that  our  kimwledge  become  confined  to  the  pamph¬ 
lets  Hiul  anecdotes  of  the  day ;  and  that  for  the  deep  and  strong  ex¬ 
pression  of  serious  religion,  we  should  acquire  a  teiulcncy  to  frivolity, 
riippuncy,  and  giddiness.’  pp.  IDt, 

The  fatal  eflects  of  ‘  a  love  of  company’  in  a  Chrintian  mi¬ 
nister,  are  next  most  forcibly  exposed  ;  a  rock  on  which  many  a 
kapeftil  character  has  been  irretrievably  shipwrecketl.  The 
slops  hy  which  this  insidious  passion  acquires  the  asc'cndaiicy, 
sapping  the  very  spirit  of  religion,  are  traced  with  an  accuracy 
wliicli  must  have  been  acquired  hy  actual  painful  observation  : 
it  is  hut  too  real  a  piece  of  moral  biography. 

The  I  setter  on  Indolence  is  distinguished  by  the  same  (ruth  of 
representation,  the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  heart.  After  pointing  out  tlieearly  symploms  of 
iaeipienl  sloth,  he  comes  at  length  to  exhibit  its  effect  ns  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  public  duties  of  the  profession,  hy  leading  to  a 
neglect  of  a  due  preparation  for  (he  services  of  the  pulpit. 

*  Crude  and  empty  harangues,  poured  forth  with  easy  confidence, 
anpply  nowr  the  place  of  serious  instruction  :  and  these  crude  and 
empty  R8  they  are,  grow  daily  more  uninteresting  and  vapid.  Not 
only  indolence  increases,  and  his  powers  become  more  enfeebled ; 
but,  unfurnished  hy  reflection  and  care  with  new  ideas,  his  mind 
tn.ikes  the  circuit  of  the  same  beaten  track.  Here  alone  senti- 
nieius  and  ussoeiutions  easily  arise,  to  supply  the  flow  of  his  extempo¬ 
raneous  cH'usions.  The  same  topics  and  ideas  are  thus  continually  re¬ 
curring,  and,  in  forms,  at  every  recurrence,  less  suitable  and  engaging, 
hut,  perhaps,  less  gifted  with  fluency  of  words,  he  can  only  present 
discourses  which  have  been  previously  prepared;  and  now,  how  bur- 
tiicned  is  he  to  aeeoniplish  his  task !  w  hat  pains,  and  lulmur,  and 
perplexity  do  hi^  i.voulencl  occasion  ;  and  to  huw  many  plans,  and 
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inventions,  and  ingenious  contrivances,  must  he  have  rccoone!  I 
Tlic  (question  he  tnusl  not  ask,  what  subject  does  the  situation  of  my  S 

people  rcfpiiro  ?  what  is  most  useful  in  their  circumstances  ?  or  lio«  ] 

IS  it  to  be  treated  so  ns  best  to  promote  their  spiritual  edification  tod  j 
comfort  ?  hut  on  what  can  I  discourse  with  the  greatest  case  ?  The 
disc'oursc,  however,  has  been  already  frequently  delivered  ;  and  tp. 
poaranccs,  if  possible,  must  he  saved.  Texts  must  now  he  altered,  or 
passages  must  he  taken  from  diHcrcnt  tennons  and  Joined  by  some  \ 
means  together. 

I'urpureus,  late  qui  splendent  unus  et  alteri  ' 

Assuitur  pannus.  —  | 

The  calida  juncturn^  on  such  occasions,  must  not  he  too  carefully  coo-  j 
•ideretl.  The  small  stock  whioh  indolknce  has  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late  must  also  lie  husbanded  with  prudence.  At  no  very  distant  in¬ 
tervals,  the  same  discourses  will  return  ;  and  lon^  repetitions  of  whtt  | 

was  on  a  prtH'eding  occasion  dclivcreil,  will,  with  a  quarter  of  an 
hour’s  addition  of  new  materials,  eke  out  a  sermon  of  decent  dimen-  | 
sions.  Jaded  himself  with  the  repetition,  he  feels  no  interest  in  whit 
he  delivers  :  and  his  people,  tired  and  sickened  with  the  insipidity  and 
sameness  of  his  instructions,  either  desert  his  ministry,  or  sink  into  in- 
dirtercnce.*  pp. — 7. 

•  But  you  mnv  begin  well,  and  nftenvards  relax  your  cxcrlioni. 
Suspect  yourself  when  you  find  the  idea  rising  in  your  mind,  that 
through  long  experience,  you  have  acquired  such  attainments,  as  pre¬ 
clude  the  necessity  of  much  preparatory  labour.  Labour  may  be, 
without  doubt,  unprofitably  employed  and  injudiciously  directed;  but 
directed  by  prudence  and  a  full  considemtiou  of  circumsunces,  it 
will  never  fail,  evtm  in  the  highest  state  of  human  attainments,  to 
prwiucc  proportionable  degrees  of  excellence  and  of  usefulncis. 

••  If  he  that  lays  out  his  ground  with  the  greatest  judgment,”  aaid  a  I 
celebrated  innn,  “  prepares  and  dresses  it  with  the  greatest  care,  hiis 
the  most  plentiful  crop  ;  if  the  shepherd  that  waits  most  diligently  on 
his  floi'k,  feeds  them  in  the  best  pastures,  and  leads  them  to  the  | 
safest  shelter,  h.w  the  most  increase,  then  that  minister  who  docs  bis  | 

dutv  most  wisely  and  most  powerfully,  w  ill  also  see  nu^st  of  the  fruit  i 

of  ills  lalionrs/’  l-ong  experience,  exercise,  and  greater  cultivation 
ot  mind,  may  often  enable  voii,  without  doubt,  to  perform  many  dutifS 
with  less  difficulty  than  in  earlier  life.  But  such  fucilily  is  generally 
the  reward  of  previous  iodu>ii'y;  of  an  industry  which  will  seldom 
permit  a  man  aticrwards  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  sloth,  huch  a 
facility  is  also,  it  isbclieveil,  much  less  than  many  suppose  ;  snd  inou 
COM'  can  it  he  so  great,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  careful  prc|»a* 
ration.*  pp.  'Jtk) — 7. 

I  nder  the  general  (iilo  of  ‘  DiHcretiuii,*  will  be  found  sonw 
m  i  wee  I U  neons  remarks  of  grt'Ht  value  for  the  practical  guulsn*^ 
of  the  Christian  minister.  T  he  last  two  point  out  the  peculiar 
eimimstaiices  in  his  situation  wliicli,  unless  steadily  resisted, 
may  lead  to  tliat  most  fatal  of  all  comlitioiis  of  character- 
spiritual  imiinciciicc.  lo  tay  that  the  bauic  cauucb  which  lead 
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to  (liis  in  otiicr  men,  may  affect  the  ministers  of  the  Gos|>el,  i» 
M>iiij?  too  little.  They,  alnive  all  other  men,  are  in  danger,  not 
of  having  their  attention  diverted  from  religion,  but  ot'  so  con¬ 
sidering  it  in  relation  to  professional  avocations,  to  mere  know- 
ledi^e  and  spiH'ulation,  or  to  the  means  of  influence  and  sup|M)rt, 
tliat  its  presence  shall  cease  to  bi*  influential,  its  most  Holenm 
tnitlis  having  lost,  by  familiarity,  their  |K)wer  of  operating!:  ‘on 
tho  soul,  and  the  desires  and  the  conscience  no  longer  answer- 
ini'  to  the  motives  it’presents.  When  reliction  is  less  the  solace 
than  the  husint^s  of  a  Christian, — his  business  in  a  seculiir 
srnse, — when  it  is,  of  necessity,  per|)etually  occupyiui^  Ills 
thou^its  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  concern  and  source  of 
consolation,  the  danger  cannot  be  small,  that  the  spirituality  of 
his  mind  should  he  impaired,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  feelintca 
injtirtsl,  unless  he  is  constantly  exerting  that  faith  which  unveils 
the  things  that  are  iinseiMi,  and  which  is  (lie  only  victory  that 
overcomes  the  world. 

Dr.  !lfacgili*s  Letters,  being  addressed  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
riiurch  of  Scotland,  contiiiii  occasional  refereuoes  to  circiim- 
Manccs  peculiar  to  (he  Presbyterian  clergy  of  that  country.  It 
will  be  seen  from  (he  extracts  wo  have  given,  however,  that  the 
|r(*neral  strain  of  his  remarks  is  equally  applicable  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  either  the  Kstablishoil  clergy  or  the  Dissenting  ministers 
of  (he  South  ;  and  hy  them  they  will  be  received  with  tliis  ad- 
vintage,  that  his  representations  cannot,  in  respect  to  them,  be 
regarded  as  invidious  or  as  prejudiced.  ^Ye  are  aware  that  it  ii 
Mpecting  much  from  the  youngest  of  our  rorcreiicfa,  that  they 
diould  descend  from  the  chair,  after  having  once  made  good 
their  esca|>e  from  the  lecture  room,  and  tuUille<l  their  novitiate, 
to  assume  again  the  |>osition  and  attitude  of  pupils.  The  teacluT 
of  Olliers  is  not,  in  general,  very  submissive  to  be  faugliL  Hut 
yH,  we  should  hope  that  the  book  may  find  readers  among  this 
Hiss;  gnd  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  be  read  by  Uieiii 
without  btmeflt.  How  many,  many  things  has  a  minister  got  to 
l^'irn,  which  neither  Universities  nor  theological  seminaries  can 
teach ! 


Art.  VII. — A  Christian  IHnoraphical  Dictionari/^  containing  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Lift  and  waitings  of  the  most  dittinguiih^  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Theologians  of  all  Denominationt,  and  in  every  Nation, 
from  the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era  to  tlic  present  Pe- 
Hod.  By  John  Wilks,  iun.  l^o.  pp.  SS6.  Price  9s.  Lundou. 

^HIS  is  a  very  neatly  printed  volume,  and  com|iriscs  within 
a  small  compass,  a  considerable  mass  of  interesting  hio- 
Srtphical  informatioDi  chiefly  takeOi  the  Author  states,  from 
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orti(tiul  iccoiintfl  of  the  lives  anti  meiiioirs  of  the  several  IihIU 
viduuls.  The  compilation  must  have  cost  him  much  pains  sud 
labour,  an<l  is  ou  the  whole,  very  creditable  to  his  taste,  iiu|)ar. 
tiality,  and  industry.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  volume  wiU 
be  a  very  acceptable  present  to  youn^  persons. 

Iluvinfi;  said  thus  much  in  its  favour,  we  res:ret  that  we  can* 
not  say  that  its  completeness  as  a  diclionary,  justices  the  tiilr. 
The  Author  has  decidetl  wisely  in  not  crowding  his  pai^  wiik 
a  meaftre  display  of  mere  names  to  which  no  iuterestin§^  records 
could  be  attache<l,  and  in  not  sacrificing  the  whole  interest  of 
the  work  as  a  collection  of  memoirs,  to  an  attempt  at  unlimited 
comprehension.  But  he  will  be  at  a  loss,  we  imagine,  to  assi|ta 
a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  name  of  Cowper  should  be  is- 
■erted,  and  not  that  of  Milton  ;  that  of  Abraham  Booth,  and 
not  that  of  either  Kifhn  or  Bradbury ;  the  names  of  Bishop 
Porteus  and  Bishop  Watson,  and  not  those  of  Bishop  Hopkins, 
Bishop  Wilkins,  Bishop  Horne,  and  Bishop  Lowth ;  Fonlyoe 
and  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  yet,  not  Zinaendorf,  nor  Eyeljn, 
nor  Jonas  llanway,  nor  Andrew  Marvel,  nor,  which  is  stranger 
still,  Chillingwortli  and  Boyle.  For  the  omission  of  most  of 
these,  he  has  not  to  plead  cither  want  of  materials  or  dcficieMj 
of  inU'rest ;  and  some  of  them  certainly  could  be  ci^cluded  bj 
no  rational  principle  of  selection.  The  authorities  are  generally 
citeil  at  the  end  of  each  article,  which  is  a  commendable  plaa, 
when  they  may  fairly  be  referred  to  as  vouchers  for  the  text. 
On  turning  to  the  article  Cowper,  however,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  no  notice  taken  of  the  memoir  drawn  up  by  his  excellrot 
kinsman  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  ahd  prefixed  to  tiie  third  vor 
liiiiie  of  his  poems.  Had  Mr.  W'.  consulted  this,  he  would 
have  bt^n  able  to  insert  a  much  more  accurate  account  of  Cow- 
per*s  real  history  and  character.  Hay  ley  would  afford  him  litlh 
uHsistance.  Some  of  the  lives  are  disproportionately  long. 
That  of  good  old  John  Newton  occupies  no  fewer  ihnu  nincteea 
columns ;  which  is  about  the  space  occupied  by  the  lives  of 
Crmnmer,  Ridley,  Leighton,  P,  Henry,  and  Doddrklge  put 
togi'ther.  The  work  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  a  sinolkc 
proportion  of  it  had  been  compiled  from  the  works  of  the  day; 
and  some  of  tlic  less  distinguished  names  might  have  boen* 
without  disrespect  to  Uieir  memory,  entirely  passed  over.  Iwy 
would  be  much  more  iu  place  in  Memoirs  ol  Pious  Women,  or 
i*iouH  ^lemorials,  than  in  a  Biographical  Dictionary ;  and  Uie 
regret  the  Author  exprt'sscs  at  not  having  been  able  to  include 
the  names  ‘  of  many  illustrious  saints,  and  fathers,  and  Cbris- 
‘  tians,  might  then  have  been  obviated,  We  hope  that  theae 
hinia  nuiv  lead  to  an  improvement  of  the  work  in  the  event  oft 
second  eJilioii.  We  should  recommend  our  young  friend,  aho, 
in  that  case,  to  omit  some  of  his  authorities,  which  very 
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Icssly  fill  up  the  page, — all,  more  ea|)ccially,  vrbich  lie  haa  not 
connulteil, — to  suppress  his ‘  encomiums  on  the  works  of  IWing 
authors,  aud  to  abridge  his  introiluction. 

Art  VIII.  1.  ^  Letter  addressed  to  the  Hon*  and  Right  Reverend 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester^  on  the  Subject  of  the  Queen,  By 
Paul  Hartford,  £aq.  8vo.  pp.  60,  London.  1821. 

i  Observations  on  the  Proceedings  respecting  the  Queen,  addressed  to 
hia  CoDstitucnts.  By  C.  Tennyson,  Esq.  M.  P.  Second  Edition. 
8yo.  London.  18t^. 

11^  K  liave,  for  the  most  part,  judged  it  expedient  to  abstain 
from  political  discussion,  excepting  when  it  has  presented 
itself  in  a  shape  so  general  as  to  permit  us  to  engage  in  it  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  taking  the  field  in  the  regular  array  of  con* 
truversy.  I'hcre  are,  however,  questions  which  make  so  direct 
in  a|)|)oal  to  honourable  and  patriotic  feeling,  that  it  would  seem 
unmanly  to  shrink  from  the  (rank  avowal  of  opinion  when  they 
arf  fairly  brought  before  us.  We  love  our  country  with  devoted 
ami  filial  attachment;  we  cherish  its  institutions,  clinging  to 
them  as  high  memorials  of  names  and  deeds  that  can  never  die ; 
we  put  away  from  us  the  intrusion  of  speculative  reasonings 
and  calculations  which  sometimes  suggest  the  superiority  of 
simpler  forms,  and  the  better  adaptation  of  more  popular 
schemes  to  the  extending  knowledge  and  heightened  expectations 
of  mankind.  But  we  cannot  altogetlier  repel  strong  and  pain¬ 
ful  furebodiiigs  respecting  the  tendency  of  our  domestic  |H>licy, 
■nd  the  issue  of  passing  events,  as  gradually  but  surely  engen¬ 
dering  a  state  of  things  in  which  men  of  moderate  and  liberal 
views  will  have  no  means  of  obtaining  an  attentive  hearing. 
I  odor  such  circumstances,  the  Christian's  only  refuge  roust  be 
in  ceasing  from  man,  and  reposing  his  sole  and  satisfied  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  rectitude  and  power  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
“  earth.” 

It  appears  to  us,  that  tliere  has  been  an  unaccountable  and 
ominous  disregard  of  public  sentiment,  a  reckless  tampering 
^iih  what  we  should  deem  the  essentials  of  liberty.  The  case 
of  tile  Queen  has,  indeed,  been  marked  by  such  enormous  ag¬ 
gravations,  as  to  iiave  given  it  in  the  publio  mind  an  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  interest.  That  interest  is,  perhaps,  beginning  to  sub¬ 
side;  blit  the  eflfect  of  the  proceedings  will  not  pass  away,  when 
tbe  agitation  of  the  public  mind  shall  have  ceased.  Without 
attempting  to  enter  into  the  abominations  of  the  subject,  there  is 
®ne  point  to  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting,  in  order  to 
express  our  disgust  at  a  mode  of  proceilure  which  has  sent 'the 
®wt  revolting  and  polluting  details  into  our  unguarded  pri- 
xicies,  conveying  incurable  contamination  to  many  an  innocent 
VoL.  XV.  N.  55.  2D 
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boiiom,  and  rcYcalin^,  in  all  tlicir  nukeiliicss,  unsuspected  md 
unimaginable  depravities,  to  those  who,  but  for  this  infenut 
a|H>caly|>sc,  would  have  remained  “  unspotted  from  the  tiorld.” 

•  Public  decency,*  remarks  Mr,  Tennyson,  ‘  has  been  invaded, 
and  public  morals  corrupted  by  statements  the  most  loathsome  aod 
disgusting, — not  the  lets  injurious,  because  they  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  perjuries,  which  may,  by  some,  be  unjustly  attributed  to  the 
illicit  influence  of  (fovernmeot.  Those  delicate  and  invisible  feacei 
which  nature  herself  suggests,  and  civilization  universally  cultivates,^ 
the  modest  reserves  of  liomcstic  life,— have  here  been  exposed  and 
rccklesily  destroyed :  and  now,  between  the  parents  and  children  of 
a  family,  forbidden  subjects  scarcely  exist,  or,  at  best,  are  too  pr^ 
cisely  ascertained. — Thus  Imve  the  surest  foundations  of  private  vir¬ 
tue,  public  |>eace,  and  social  welfare*  been  deliberately  sapped  aod 
wantonly  subverted : 

—  inquinavere  et  genus  ct  domos : 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.*  p.  S5. 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  *  Observations’  have  much  gratified  w. 
They  are  the  expression  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  mind ;  sikI 
contain  warnings  and  expostulations  of  the  most  iropressiie 
description.  His  composition  is  substantially  good,  and  fre¬ 
quently  spirited  ;  and  the  strong  ground  which  he  takes,  b 
maintained  with  firmness  and  skill. 

Mr.  Hartford’s  ‘  Letter’  is  a  powerful  nud  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  VVe  took  it  up,  we  coniess, 
witli  somewhat  of  listlessnrss,  nnd  certuiiily  with  no  pre* 
disposition  to  be  pleased  with  any  thing  of  doubtful  qualilj. 
Dinereni  publications  on  the  subject  had  passed  through  our 
hands ;  and  wo  had  been  rather  more  than  sufliciently  teaxed, 
and  our  patience  exhausted,  by  the  flatness  of  one,  the  rant  of 
another,  the  faithlessness  of  a  third,  and  the  folly  of  a  fourth. 
We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hartford  for  restoring  the  equilibriuB 
of  onr  fiH-dings  by  atfording  us  a  gratification  nearly  uninix^- 
Much,  however,  as  we  admire  the  force  and  animation  ailb 
which  he  has  urged  his  immediate  point,  we  have  been  still  oaorr 
interested  and  impressed  by  his  treatment  of  questions  inculeoUl 
only  to  his  suhjert,  but  of  the  greatest  im|>ortance  in  thenoselvrt. 
Alter  adverting  to  the  supposed  motives  of  the  Minister  io 
harardiiig  his  prosi'cution  in  the  Up|HT,  rather  than  in  theLx)xrer 
House  ol  Parlinmeut,  and  ciupliatically  pointing  out  the  db- 
linction  ‘  between  a  House  ot  Peers  and  an  Aristocracy,*  be 
proceeds  in  the  following  rich  and  energetic  strain. 

*  1  am  conaciout,  my  Lord,  of  feelings  on  this  subject  partaking  of 
the  romantic  ;  but,  as  it  U  not  the  prevalent  error  of  the  day  to  ovee* 
rale  the  importance  of  birth,  and  blood,  and  hereditary  honours,  asd 
as  it  is  an  extreme  at  the  furthest  distance  from  Radicalism,  1  mty 
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■ermittcil  to  indulge  in  those  feeliim  without  rebuke.  1  cannot 
to  venerate  Uie  Aristocracy  of  my  country.  1  consider  it  as 
the  giand  constitutional  barrier  between  an  ever-cncrooching  pre- 
rogitive,  and  an  impetuous  democracy.  To  the  Aristocracy  we  owe 
our  Great  Charter ;  to  our  Aristocracy  mainly,  we  owe  the  Bill  of 
Kiffhu;  to  our  Aristocracy,  when  defeated  and  overwhelmed  by  the. 
iomjence  of  the  Crown  in  the  Upper  House,  we  are  indebteil  for 
much  of  the  independence  of  the  Liower.  The  influence  of  the 
Peerage  Mere,  is  an  evil  which  has  in  some  measure  proved  a  good. 
Destroy  the  independence  and  substantive  force  of  the  Aristocracy^ 
convert  the  Peer  into  a  fee’d  retainer  of  the  Minister,  and  the  P^- 
tge  itself  becomes  a  monstrous  excrescence  of  the  social  system — at 
best,  a  mere  court  of  law,  but,  in  .a  political  view,  a  dead  weight 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  Prerogative,  enough  to  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  Constitution.  There  must  in  every  country  be  an  Aristocracy 
more  or  less  defined,  more  or  less  dignihed,  more  or  less  influential, 
lire  pride  of  family  and  of  caste,  is  not  less  haughty  and  unbending 

10  republican  countries,  than  in  monarchical  states :  it  may  assume 
dilTerent  modifications,  but  it  is  common  to  all  nations,  for  it  has  its 
origin  in  human  nature.  A  proud  man  is  not  always  a  very  pleasant 
penion  in  private  life;  nor  do  we  want  proud  men,  if  we  could  have 
independent  men  without  pride.  But  it  is  well  when  the  pride  tliat  it 

11  innate  in  our  nature,  takes  a  beneficial  direction.  Now  a  man  that 

it  proud  of  his  family,  is  susceptible  of  a  higher,  or  at  least  a  wiiler 
feeling,  thnn  he  that  is  proud  of  hit  fresh  title  or  of  his  new  wealth. 
He  feels  for  something  more  than  the  present  interests  of  self.  He 
feelt  for  that  imaginary  identity  which  stretches  back  its  existence 
into  the  past,  and  forward  into  the  future.  He  is  proud  of  living  in 
idea  in  the  person  of  his  ancestors ;  proud  in  the  idea  of  living  in  the 
remembrance  of  his  posterity ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  past  and  the 
future  are  thus  made  to  predominate  in  his  mind  over  the  present, 
the  man  is  elevated  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being  i  he  becomes, 
if  not  less  selfish,  less  sordidly  selfish,  as  that  very  self  is  diffused 
through  a  wider  circumference,  and  extends  itself  in  a  greater  variety 
of  relations.*  •  •  •  • 

I  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  that  we  have  a  monarchy  ;  nor 
ii  it  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  that  we  have  an  aristocracy :  it  is  for  the 
nke  of  the  whole  body  politic.  And  the  head  cannot  say  to  the  feet, 

I  have  no  need  of  you,  nor  the  feet  to  the  other  parts  of  the  frame,  1 
hive  no  need  of  you.  There  is  a  cringing,  fawning  idolatry  of  rank 
for  iu  own  sake,  which  betrays  the  reptile  mind.  Men  of  ignoble 
birth  who  have  risen  into  greatness,  are  apt  to  put  an  excessive  value 
OQ  that  attribute  of  nobility  which  cannot  be  conferred,  and  to  the 
««nt  of  which  all  their  philosophy  is  unable  to  reconcile  them. 

are  the  u//ra-Tories,  who  mistake  the  capital  for  the  column, 
^  cannot  even  bring  down  their  eyes  to  the  base.  But  there  is  also 
*  vulgar,  specious  philosophy,  which  makes  war  against  names,  in  the 
food  hope  of  abolishing  the  things  they  stand  for,  not  knowing  that  a 
change  of  nomenclature  is  all  which  the  imaginary  levelling  of  dis* 
hociioiig  could  at  the  utmost  accomplish.*  pp.  41— 'Hr.  * 
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270  PampkleU  respecting  the  Qneen. 

Another  of  the  collateral  discussions  to  Mfhich  we  hite  joit 
referred,  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  We  must  indulge 
ourselves  in  inserting  the  passage  entire. 

*  I  will  not  inquire  how  far  we  are  indebteil  to  the  Minister  for  the 
obloquy  which  has  been  entailed  upon  the  Church.  This,  lioweter, 
must  certainly  he  reckoned  among  the  mischievous  results  of  the  Iste 
proceeding.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  no  one  could  more  sincerely 
than  myudf  deplore  the  degradation  of  the  Church.  No  good  rotn, 
whatever  be  his  creed  or  his  party,  could  rejoice  that  the  existing  in. 
Btitutions  of  his  country  should  lose  the  affections  of  the  people.  The 
clergy  are  too  apt  upon  slight  occasions  to  raise  the  alarm  that  the 
Church  is  in  danger,  and  to  regard  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  a?er- 
■ion,  all  who  dissent  from  her  forms  or  object  to  her  constitution,  si 
if  they  must  he  perpetually  compassing  her  overthrow.  But  it  ii 
strange  how  they  mistake  tne  matter.  The  Church  is  in  no  danger 
from  the  Dissenters,  but  it  has  suffered  no  small  injury  from  ths 
Churchmen.  Whatever  tends  to  wean  the  nation  from  the  clergy.  By 
destroying  a  sympathy  of  opinion  between  the  curate  and  his  dock, 
or  by  inducing  a  separation  of  interests,  must  ultimately  adect  the 
stability  of  the  Church  itself.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  for  the  clergy  of 
a  country  to  take  part  with  the  State  against  the  people.  The  co¬ 
alition  is  an  unnatural  one;  for  the  clergy  spring  from  the  bosom  of 
the  people,  and  arc  a  part  of  the  people ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  maintained  by  the  State,  ought  not  to  dissolve  that  re¬ 
lation.  They  are,  if  I  may  ao  express  it,  a  popular  aristocncy, 
which,  when  not  favoured  by  the  ruling  powers,  have  often  mani¬ 
fested  a  vigorous  spirit  of  independence,  and  formed  a  powerful 
check  upon  the  encroachments  oi  power ;  witness  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishops  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  But  let  the  old  Torydogroiof 
passive  obetlience,  or,  rather,  implicit  loyalty,  once  spread  through 
the  onler,  the  assimilating  principle  of  popular  feeling  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  they  become  a  mere  police,  a  detached  and  hostile  body,  the 
deacllicst  foes  to  freedom,  and  the-hrst  victims  of  revolutionary  vio¬ 
lence.  The  same  weight  which  a  man  carries  wiili  ease  in  the  shape 
of  flesh  and  sinew,  when  it  forms  part  of  his  own  bulk,  would  be  an 
insupportable  incumbrance  if  produced  by  his  trappings.  And,  in 
like  manner,  the  same  mass  of  institution,  that,  incorporated  with  the 
body  politic,  shall  consist  with  the  general  weal,  shall,  when  detached 
from  ita  intimate  connexion  with  that  body,  become  an  incubut  on  the 
social  system.  My  Lord,  a  man  may  honestly  be  no  admirer  of  the 
theory  of  an  cftablishnicnt ;  and  of  all  possible  eslahlishmenlf,  h® 
may  not  think  our  own  the  best ;  and  yet  he  may  be  decideilly  nd- 
verse  to  revolutionary  experiments,  anil  may  deprecate  os  warmly  » 
any  man,  the  overthrow  of  any  branch  of  our  existing  institutions,  for 
this  reason  among  many  others,  that  he  cannot  tell  what  may  not  be 
shaken  by  the  concussion,  nor  can  calcul.ite  where  lb©  exploded  !»*• 
teriols  may  fall.  But  if  he  docs  not  wish  to  see  the  Cnurch  sub¬ 
verted,  much  less  can  he  wish  to  ace  it  degraded ;  for  the  character 
ol  the  pt*oplc  at  large  cannot  fail  to  suffer  deterioration  as  the  conev* 
qucncc  of  being  less  under  the  control  of  even  imperfect  institution** 
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PampkUit  reBpecting  the  Qiieem. 

<  The  conduct  of  the  clergy  towards  their  Quecot  has,  1  am  per* 
fttided,  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  flmm  the  Natiooal 
Church,  more  than  any  event  which  has  happened  during  the  last 
century.  It  has  placed  the  political  servility  of  the  clergy  in  full 
view,  revealing  in  a  moment  tiie  changes  which  have  been  the  work 
of  the  last  HAy  years.  Shall  we  thank  the  Minister  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  ?  I  question  whether  any  good  use  can  be  made  of  it ;  and 
it  wts  assuredly  on  his  part  an  unintentional  service.*  pp.  47—50. 

Among  other  impressive  passages,  we  might  refer  to  the 
Writer's  introduction  of  Bishop  Horsley  in  the  ascentlancy  of 

*  his  better  nature;*  to  his  brief  but  pithy  statement  of  the 
character  of  the  proceedings ;  or  to  the  admindde  retort  of  the 
QueetCs  imputed  Radicalism  on  the  impolitic  persecutions  which 
compelled  her  to  appeal  to  the|)eople;  where,  remarking  that 

*  the  Queen  has  been  decried  as  the  tutelary  Saint  of  the  Radi* 

*  cals,’  he  asks  :  ‘  Would  any  wise  statesmen  have  taken  the 

*  surest  way  to  promote  her  being  canonized — by  making  her  a 

*  martyr  ?’  But  these  and  some  others  of  equal  weight  and 
excellence  we  must  pass  by.  In  the  closing  paragraphs,  the 
di^montents  of  the  country  are  traced  to  their  true  source ;  and 
the  |)eople  are  vindicated  from  (lie  imputation  of  factious  dis¬ 
loyalty. 

*  I  do  not  believe,*  says  Mr.  Hartford,  '  that  it  is  the  men  who 
know  most  of  the  common  people  of  England,  and  who  mix  the  most 
with  them,  that  bestow  on  them  the  harshest  epithets.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  mob  were  much  less  ignorant,  much  less  apt  to  be 
roifled  by  some  political  phantom  or  soma  factious  demagogue  in  the 
limes  of  our  forefathers,  before  it  became  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
army  on  the  scale  of  a  war  establishment,  in  order  to  prevent  thetn 
from  rising  en  masse.  The  laws,  my  Lord,  were  never,  1  believe^ 
nwrt*  generally  reverenced  than  now.  Through  a  period  of  uncx- 
^plcd  depression  and  sulfering,  there  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
population  at  large,  a  patience,  a  submission  to  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  a  confidence  in  tlie  constitutional  means  of  redress* 
that  are  truly  admirable.  Perverse  or  incompetent  must  he  be,  who 
does  not  perceive  in  tbe  very  tone  and  language  that  discontent  as- 
aumei,  a  spirit  wliicli  is  at  once  the  offspring  and  the  safeguard  of  our 
constitutional  liberties.  Why  do  men  clamour  for  itefonn,  but 
because,  with  all  their  turbulence,  and  with  all  their  ignorance,  (and 
they  are  neither  so  turbulent  nor  so  ignorant  as  some  persons  would 
fain  have  us  believe.)  they  have  an  instinctive  veneration  for  the  laws 
•nd  institutions  of  their  country,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  melioration 
of  their  condition  that  should  not  come  down  to  them  from  that 
*ouTccr  pp.  5L  55. 
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Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Benjamin  Laijf  and  Ralph  Sandi- 
Jordf  two  of  the  earliest  public  Advocates  for  the  Einancipaiioo 
of  ihe^cnslavcd ‘Africans  By  Roberts  Vaux.  12ino.  Phui^. 
phia,  [London  reprinted.]  1816. 

^pil IS  small  tract  contains  the  biog^raphy  of  two  individuals 
who,  at  a  perioil  when  the  voice  of  humanity  was  raised 
feebly  and  by  few  in  behalf  of  the  iiej^ro  slave,  exposed  them- 
HCiVes  to  privation  and  |H'rseciition  by  their  self-denying;  devo¬ 
tedness  in  the  noble  work  of  Christian  liberality.  The  life  of 
Sandiford  is  scanty,  and  remarkable  chiefly  fur  the  triumph  of 
hi^h  principle  displayed  in  his  refusal,  when  in  extreme  po¬ 
verty,  of  a  profitable  service  tendered  to  him  by  one  whose 
wealth  was  cankeretl  by  ‘  proceeding;  from  slaves.’  This  ami- 
aide  and  benevolent  man  was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1003,  and, 
after  having  borne  an  unvarying  testimony  against  the  iniquitous 
traflic  in  human  liberty  and  happiness,  died  in  America  at  the 
age  of  forty. 

Lay  was  a  very  diirerent  being ;  his  temper  was  irritable, 
and  his  zeal  not  unfrequently  manifested  itsell  in  acts  of  a  very 
eccentric  kind,  l/ike  Sundiford,  he  was  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends  ;  hut  the  restlessness  of  his  character  rendered 
him  an  unacceptable  associate  to  that  quiet- loving  confrater¬ 
nity,  and  he  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  expulsion  fur  some 
infringement  of  their  regulations,  lie  had  recourse  to  several 
whimsical  cx|)edicnts  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  their  attention 
to  the  sinfulness  of  slave-holding.  At  one  time,  he  entered 
their  ass^mihly  in  a  military  garb,  and  piercing  with  his  sword 
a  bladder  of  red  rupiid,  he  sprinkled  those  wlio  were  near  him 
with  its  contents :  at  another,  he  |M)sted  himself,  with  one  leg 
uncovered,  though  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  at  the 
gate  of  the  nux^ting-house.  In  both  those  instancx's  he  accom- 
(uinied  the  typical  action  with  explanatory  remonstrances.  A 
more  serious  mode  of  appeal  consisted  in  Ids  detaining,  by  fix¬ 
ing  its  attention  to  some  amusing  occupation,  the  interesting 
child  of  a  neighbour,  until  the  father  and  mother  became  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  apprehension  of  its  loss  ;  he  then  called  on  them 
to  sympathize  with  the  parents  of  the  ‘  negro  girl’  they  held 
in  slavery,  lie  was  accustomed  to  enter  difVerent  places  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  after  waiting  till  the  services  were  concluded,  td- 
dn'ss  the  congregation  in  language  not  always  listened  to  willi 
forbt'arancc.  lie  oiit*e  attempted  to  fast  during  forty  days,  and 
for  more  than  half  that  lime  bore  up  against  the  effects  of  ina¬ 
nition.  lie  kept  his  resolution,  indeeti,  to  the  last ;  but,  when 
his  mind  and  body  gave  way,  bis  friends  succeeded  in  ailminis- 
lering  fotnl,  and  ha  gradually  recovered.  He  was  low  in  sta¬ 
ture,  deformed  in  his  pro|>ortious,  and  wore  a  ‘  large  white 
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Vaiix’s  Memoir$  q/  La^  ufnd  Sandi/ord, 

«  bonrd.*  His  wife  was  cast  in  Uic  same  irregular  mouldy — 
»\iori  and  misshapen.  He  was  born  at  Colchester  in  1077, 
and  dieil  in  Pennsylvania  in  1750. 

When  this  little  work  was  put  into  oiir  hands,  it  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  No.  10  of  the  Philadelphia  Register,  the  lead¬ 
ing  article  of  which  consists  of  an  elaborate  but  singularly 
feeble  attempt  to  rescue  Mr.  Vaux  from  the  effect  of  some  re¬ 
marks  which  we  felt  it  ri^ht  to  make  in  our  Number  for  Octo¬ 
ber.  1818,  on  a  part  of  his  Life  of  Anthony  Renczet.  We  would 
willins:ly  insert  the  whole  of  the  strictures  on  our  review,  which 
some  friend  of  Mr.  Vaux  has  thought  it  wise  to  make;  but  we 
cannot  afford  so  much  room  for  mere  words  as  seems  to  be  at 
tlie  command  of  the  Register.  The  matter  stands  briefly  thus. 
We  accused  Mr.  Vaux  of  gross  unfairness  in  what  ap|)eared  to 
us  an  endeavour  to  make  Benezet  the  source  and  mainspring  of 
the  noble  career  of  Clarkson;  whereas  we  have  always  consi¬ 
dered  it  as  one  of  its  |)eculiur  distinctions,  that  it  originated  in 
the  workings  of  his  own  mind.  We  quoted  Mr.  V.’s  own  words 
ill  su|))>ort  of  our  allegation.  On  again  looking  over  the  pas¬ 
sages,  we  see  no  reason  for  altering  our  opinion ;  nor  can  we 
conceive  in  what  way  Mr.  Vaux  and  his  defender  can  flatter  them- 
tielves  with  having  repelled  our  statement.  They  have,  in  fact, 
given  up  the  point,  by  failing  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  cri¬ 
tical  omission  of  the  sentence  in  Mr.  Clarkson's  work,  which 
is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  antecedent  paragraph,  and  by 
the  absence  of  which,  a  diflerent  bearing  is  given  to  it.  This 
was  the  gist  of  our  accusation,  and  to  this  no  reply  is  even  at¬ 
tempted.  The  writer  in  the  Register  first  amuses  himself  with 
some  sneers  at  British  criticism  ;  which  are  followed  up  by  the 
assertion,  that  the  English  *  official  accounts  of  battles*  are 

*  egregious  misrepresentation  and  palpable  falsehoo<l.*  Next 
comes  an  appalling  intimation  that  we  wished  to  be  *  smart* 
and  *  pert  and  after  this,  we  have  a  little  allowable  puffing  of 
Mr.  V  aux's  book,  and  of  his  liberality  in  consigning  his  *  share 

*  of  the  profits*  to  the  funds  of  a  school  established  originally 
by  Benezet.  Lastly,  by  way  of  coup  de  grace^  we  are  finally 
dj^palched  by  the  citation  of  the  preceding  portion  of  Mr. 
Vtux*8  note,  which  we  bad  omitted  as  not  having  tlie  smallest 
relation  to  our  objection.  As  we  are  quite  unable  to  perceive 
bow  all  this  can  make  any  alteration  in  the  case  or  its  circum¬ 
stances,  we  feel  ourselves  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  fur- 
tiier  comment.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
our  former  article,  and  with  assuring  Mr.  Vaux  and  his  indis- 
tteet  ally,  that  we  see  no  reason  for  retracting  our  charge. 
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Art  XL  Anstoft  Park^  a  Talc.  By  James  Edmeston,  Author  of 
Sacred  Lyrics.*’  12mo.  pp.  244.  London.  1821, 

THIS  Mumc  word  tale  has  hitherto  passeil  for  a  more  mmleit, 
reputable,  and  plausible  title  than  its  exotic  synonyme-- 
novel ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  in  no  little  daut^er  of  losini^  its 
character.  Unless  by  a  tale  we  understand  a  one- volume  norel 
there  would  not  appear  to  be  much  difl'erence  between  the  present 
meanini'  of  the  two  words.  Now,  novels  are  a  species  of  liten* 
ture  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  have  not  siibraitteil  to  the 
drudi^ery  of  reading;  and  we  he^in  to  be  scarcely  lessannofd 
by  the  si^ht  of  these  words  on  a  title-pa^e — a  tale.  Mn. 
Drunton,  in  a  passage  citecl  by  Mr.  Kdmeston,  asks  ‘  why  an 
‘  epic  or  a  tragedy  should  be  su|>posed  to  hold  sneh  an  exaltd 
*  place  in  composition,  while  a  novel  is  almost  a  nick -name  for 
*  a  book.’  One  reason  is  very  obvious  :  because  there  are  more 
bud  novels  than  bud  epics  and  had  tragetlies,  and  because  a  had 
novel  is  a  worse  or  more  worthless  thing  than  a  bad  |)ocib. 
Another  reafon  is  this  :  that  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  some  known  rules,  and,  from  their  artificial  constructioo, 
require  a  degree  of  skill,  and  information,  and  lahoiir  to  he  ex* 
pended  in  the  most  incompetent  attem])t  at  composition  ;  where¬ 
as  novels  are  tlie  outlaws  of  literature, — they  obey  no  rules,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  written  without  plan  or  purpose ;  tliey 
imply,  therefore,  a  much  lower  <legree  of  skill  and  labour- 
little  more,  sometimes,  than  n  knack  of  writing  and  a  few 
shreds  of  sentiment.  Yet,  the  dillicidty  of  writing  a  good  novel 
or  a  good  tale,  understanding  hy  that  phrase  a  work  of  real 
literary  excellence,  is  fur  from  being  small ;  and  the  requisites 
fur  success  are  such  as  are  rarely  united  in  an  individual  A 
very  respectable  degree  of  poetical  talent  is  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  he  met  with,  than  the  power  of  keen  observation,  the 
discriminating  insight  into  character,  the  general  knowledf^, 
und  the  deep  acquaintance  with  life  and  human  nature,  which, 
combining  with  a  graphical  fancy,  are  essential  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  good  tale.  Such  a  ])roduction  is  one  of  the  last  thinf^f, 
therefore,  which  we  should  recommend  a  young  writer  to  at¬ 
tempt,  who  has  any  other  end  in  view  than  a  mere  display  of 
cleverness,  and  that  not  turned  to  the  best  account,  in  affonliag 
his  good-natured  readers  a  half  hour’s  entertainment  by  the  ri- 
vaciiy  of  his  style,  or  a  succession  of  incidents  in  the  story. 

The  Author  of  .\nston  Rirk  is  evidently  a  young  man,  although 
a  ^oung  man  both  of  taste  and  of  ability.  We  think  that  bis  talents 
might  have  been  much  more  successfully  exerted  in  another  form; 
hut  we  are  iudis}mscd  to  treat  with  severity  a  work  which  haspro- 
fessiHlIy  luvn  intendetl  (o  subserve  a  good  moral  pur|>ose.  Its  de¬ 
fects  are  thoscjwhich  originate,  nut  in  want  of  talent,  but  in  imper- 
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|<«t  infomiaiton  and  immaturity  of  judgment  ;'in  havini;  nut  aceii 
rnoui^li,  or  tboiig^ht  enoui^li  to  be  able  to  furnish  aterlini^  mattvr 

(he  raw  materials  of  liis  composition.  We  notice  nt  p.  83,  a 
ury  diini^erous  sentiment,  wliich  lias  crept  in,  wc  presume, 
through  inadvertency. 

<  A  imilc  so  sweet  yet  hung  upon  her  lips  that  they  felt  a  persua- 
lion,  a  spirit  which  had  lei't  its  abode  so  tranquilly,  could  not  be  uii- 
happy/ 

Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  dying  beds,  know  that  no  |>er* 
iut«ion  could  be  more  delusive  or  miscliievous. 

To  allow  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgement  of  the  jier- 
fomiance,  wc  will  make  room  for  a  rather  long  extract,  as  the 
scene  would  not  admit  of  abridgement. 

*  At  a  day  not  very  distant  a  chUrU^  or  invitation,  was  sent  to  Dr. 

Piventer,  Mr.  Flitt . and  ]\Ir.  Trace,  requesting  the  favour  of 

their  company  at  a  Symposium^  or  entertainment  in  the  classic  taste 

of  Home  •  •  •  . .  i'hc  day  came  round,  and  the  gentlemen 

arrived,  dressed  as  for  a  modern  dinner  party,  and  much  did  it  asto¬ 
nish  them,  when,  instead  of  being  led  into  the  drawing  room,  they 

were  conducted  to  the  cold  bath . At  length,  *  the  sound  of 

flutes  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  sundry  dishes  were  placed  upon 
the  table,  which  was  not  spread  with  a  table  cloth,  but  only  wiped 
down  with  a  moist  spunge.  Immediately  afterwards,  Mr.  Rust  made 
hU  appearance,  dressed  also  in  the  synthesis  and  slippers  :  he  bowed 
to  each  of  the  guests  as  he  entered,  and  took  his  place  on  the  vacant 
couch,  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with  Doctor  Biventer  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  other  gentlemen  on  his  left  s  the  bottom  was  lefl  open  for 
the  convenience  of  bringing  and  removing  the  dishes. 

*  Me  apologized  for  the  unmannerly  intrusion  of  bis  archimagirus, 
or  chief  cook,  who,  he  said,  was  French,  because  that  nation,  like 
the  ancient  Sicilians,  were  most  renowned  for  their  cooks  ;  he  found 
him,  however,  strangely  bigotted  to  his  own  customs,  although  he  did 
not  require  him  to  compound  any  dish  which  was  not  mentioned  and 
described  in  the  vt'orks  of  Ileraclytus,  Glaucus,  the  Locrensian,  or 
others,  and  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mithacus,  of  Sicily,  Apu- 
leiiu,  and  many  celebrated  cooks  of  antiquity.  He  trusted  Uiat  they 
would  excuse  that  he  himself  was  the  carptor,  or  carver,  as  he  dare 
not  trust  any  of  his  servants  with  it,  who  had  not  been  trained  like 
the  ancient  Gcsticulatores,”  to  carve  to  music.  He  begged  they 
would  taste  the  **  prima  mensa,’*  or  first  course,  which  was  only  to 
give  a  whet  to  the  appetite.  This  consisted  of  acid  herbs,  sorrel, 
culewort,  eggs  frieil  with  honey,  sweet  wine  and  oil,  and  other  light 
dishes.  \>  hat  have  we  got  here  V*  said  Doctor  Biventer,  not  much 
relishing  any  of  the  already  recapitulated  articles,  while  he  removed 
s  cover,  which  stood  next  him,  and  thrust  both  his  eyes  into  a  dish 
which  he  thought  did  not  appear  particularly  tempting,  any  more 
than  tlie  rest.  •*  That,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Rust,  “  is  the  celebrated 
cochlerea  of  Apulcius,  being  made  of  snails,  stewed  in  mare’s  milk.’ 

Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  tlic  Doctor,  turning  aside  his  eyes, 
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with  an  expression  very  cliHerent  from  tlint  with  which  an  epicort 
gloats  upon  a  favourite  dish  ;  **  Why,  then,  if  I  must  taste  Uiis*  pruu 
nicnsa,*  I’ll  try  the  eggs.”  Of  this  he  managed  to  get  through  a 
small  quantity,  without  much  more  emotum  than  might  be  perceived 
in  an  occasional  contortion  of  the  inmiclc.s  of  the  face.  Mr.  Fliit  took 
A  few  leaves  of  sorrel,  and  Mr.  'frace,  by  the  advice  of  Mr,  Ruit, 
tO(»k  two  or  three  of  the  snails,  but  was,  however,  obliged  to  leave 
them  half  eaten.  Mr.  Host  himself  could  not  quite  finish  some  of  the 
same  dish  which  he  had  put  upon  his  own  plate,  but  set  them  aside, 
remarking,  that  it  was  not  customary  to  take  much  of  the  **  prttui 
nicnsa,'*  but  to  reserve  the  appetite  for  the  second  course.’ 

•  Meanwhile,  Uust  tossed  oft*  the  five  cups,  which  contained  rather 
more  than  glasses,  which  he  had  rejected,  w  ith  a  view  of  more  nearly 
imitating  the  “  poculie”  of  the  ancients.  No  .sooner  had  they  passed 
his  lips  than  they  were  seen  shining  through  his  small  grey  eyes;  and 
he  became  rather  “  ehrius,”  very  talkative,  and  very  coniniunicativs. 

“  Ton  agatlion  bnsileus  oinos,**  said  be;  wine  is  the  king  of  all  food 
things.  In  the  mean  time,  the  flutes  w  ere  performing,  and,  dish  by 
dish,  the  table  was  covered  with  the  “  caput  cctnaV  or  principal 
course,  which  Mr.  Rust  described  as  follow'cth  : — 

•  “  That  large  dish  in  the  middle,  w  bich  1  have  made  afler  the  ei* 
ample  of  Vitellius,  1  name,  ns  he  did  his,  the  ‘  Shield  of  Minem’ 

It  contains  a  roasted  swan,  stuffed  with  mint,  pepper,  carraway,  and 
coriander,  heightened  with  nitrum,  or  rather  hartshorn,  as  1  could 
not  procure  any  moilern  chemical  nearer,  and  swimming  in  a  gtvrtj 
of  honey  and  oil :  on  each  side  is  a  peacock,  boiled  with  vinegir, 
honey,  oil,  mint,  and  flour : — that  small  dish  contains  two  lizi^i, 
frieil  in  oil ;  that  is  u  small  *  porcus  trojanus,*  or  trojan  boar,  stuftsl 
with  mutton,  beef,  anchovies,  garlic,  sweet  wine,  and  the  liver,  litft, 
blood,  and  brains,  of  a  calf: — this  is  a  hare,  stuffed  with  fenntl, 
pqiper,  asnfmtida,  cloves,  garlic,  and  nitrum ; — that  is  an  *  isiciuw,* 
or  tomaculum,  of  flour,  lioney,  oil,  brains  of  a  sow,  and  sweet 
wine. — Now,  niy  friends,  and  worthy  guests,  you  see  all  the  supper, 
iht'v  arc  the  truliest  d.dnty  dishes  of*  old,  for  the  enjoyment  of  wnicb, 
even  ('irsar  frequently  took  an  emetic  before  supper,  and  alwsys 
offer  it,  that  he  might  return  to  the  delights  of  suen  a  table,  whiCT 
might  verily  be  denominated  a  Sicilian  feast.  As  for  me,  mv  frieruk, 

1  cannot  partake  of  nil  of  these,  for  I  labour  under  a  malady,  tbc 
which  1  have  already  hinted,  being,  indeed,  ‘  ludus  amoHs,*  tlie  ten 
S|K)rt  of  love;  ‘  Clara  me  cepit occllis,*  by  her  glances  (Msra  caugbl 
me;  and  I  guide  my'self  by  the  rules  of  Crnto,  I'ernelius  Guianern# 
Mcrcurialis,  hranciscus  Bonsuetus,  I'reitngius  Dobrasius,  and  other 
learned  physicians,  that  I  may  not.  by  diet,  increase  my  complai*'^* 
1  thall.  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  lizanls,  and  to  this 
wjiicli  they  all  approve,  and  wiruh,  as  .Martial  says,  in  his  epigr*"'^J 
(rclliii,  ninkes  merry,  and  is  a  mifry  meat.— lie  aKo  adds,  it 
make  one  fair;  if  so,  I  may,  perefnmee,  find  f.ivour  in  her  eyes;  Iw* 
for  you,  my  friends,  all  is  free  — Hoctor,  will  you  take  the  wing  of* 
|>eacock  ?**— “  Truly,  Mr.  Uust,  I  cannot  say; — I  have  some  scruple 
about  eating  these  heathen  dishes  ;  they  inav,  fur  aught  I  know,  hitt 
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lome  evil  effect  upon  a  Christian  clergyman,  and  work  him  harm .  J 
think— Have  you  any  thing  cold  in  the  bouse?  for,  candidly,  I  feel 
almost  fainting,  wliat  with  the  bath,  and  the  *  prima  mensa*  of  sorrel, 
cjrgs,  and  snails.” — “  This  swan,  I  think  you  would  like  a  piece  of 
the  brca.<t ;  it  is  finer  than  a  goose :  I  would  have  procured,  if  due 
lime  had  been  given,  an  ‘  Avis  Afra,*  or  Guinea  hen,  a  Melian  crane, 
a  dish  of  nightingales,  and  other  dainties,  but  doubt  not  you  will  find 
these  truly  praiseworthy,  if  you  can  so  far  overcome  prejudice,  os  to 
taste  them.”  Doctor  ftiventer  took  a  piece  of  the  swan,  paring  away 
all  the  hard  parts,  and  avoiding  the  intolerable  seasoning,  and  gravy ; 
for  it  really  became  a  serious  thing  with  him,  to  be  kept  so  long  fast¬ 
ing.  Mr.  I'litt  took  the  wing  of  a  peacock,  (  not  very  unappropriate ;) 
and  Mr.  Trace,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Rust  much  wished  to  help  him 
to  a  lizard,took  a  slice  of  the  **  porcus  trojanus  Mr.  Rust,  as  he 
said,  confined  himself  to  lizard  and  hare,  which  he  ate  as  devoutly  aa 
if  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sucli  meat  from  his  infancy :  but  no 
looner  had  the  several  knives  opened  the  horrible  beds  of  seasoning, 
with  which  every  dish  was  full,  than  the  room  became  almost  too 
much  to  bear;  Dr.  Biventer  pufl’ed  and  fanned  himself,  Mr.  Flitt 
took  out  his  bottle  of  aromatic  vinegar,  and  Mr.  Trace  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  withdraw  for  a  few  moments,  as  he  said  he  felt  faint. 
Ihus  passed  away  the  **  caput  coenie,”  and  then  came  the  **  commit- 
satio,”  or  dessert,  which  consisted  of  mushrooms,  applet,  pears,  can¬ 
died  asafiueiida,  and  jellies,  of  vinegar,  honey,  and  oiL  The  wine  wat 
ill  perfumed  with  rose  and  bergamot,  and  had  been  suspended  in  the 
smoke  of  the  kitchen  fire,  to  give  it  the  flavour  of  extreme  a^e,  like 
the  old  Chian  and  Ambracian,  the  whole  of  which  was  not  quite  what 
could  have  been  wished  by  the  guests.  The  gentlemen  took  a  few  of 
the  apples  and  pears,  which  were  the  only  simple  products  of  nature 
upon  the  table,  and  (mured  out  plentifully  the  general  consoler,  wine, 
which  warmed  them,  and  raised  their  spirits,  which  hitherto  a|;>peared 
to  be  less  influenced  by  the  luxuries  of  a  Roman  entertainment,  than 
of  a  plain  English  one.*  pp.  10— H. 

The  tale  is  interspersed  with  some  short  lyrical  pieces,  and  a 
few  are  printed  at  the  end,  of  which  the  following  will  be  no  un¬ 
favourable  s()eciiucn. 

‘  THE  BOX  OF  RELICS. 

*  Oh,  raise  not  up  that  casket  lid. 

No  riches  there  to  tempt  tliee  shine ; 

No  pilfered  treasure  there  lies  hid. 

Nor  glittering  gem  from  Ormian  mine ; 

Yet,  dearer  than  the  diamond's  blaze, 

To  me  those  seeming  trifles  arc ; 

Memorials  of  departed  days, 

And  wrecks  ot  forms,  though  faded,  fair. 

*  Remembranoera— yet  do  not  these. 

Alone,  difluse  this  shadowy  gloomy— 

The  evening  walk,  the  favorite  trees. 

The  empty  scat,  the  vacant  room : 
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These  lell  me,  wheresoe’er  I  go. 

There  was  a  lime — though  now  ’lis  past — 

That  once— it  was  not  always  »o — 

Hut  that  was  far  too  brignt  to  last ! 

•  Yes — sightless  to  another’s  view. 

To  me,  there  lurks  in  many  a  place. 

Beneath  a  heav'n  of  cloudless  blue, 

A  shade,  the  sun  can  never  chase  : 

And  though  afar  should  light,  and  day. 

And  every  form  I  love,  depart ; 

Trom  memory  I  can  never  stray,  ^ 

Nor  lull  the  thoughts  that  burn  my  heart. 

*  Yet  might  1  close  my  aching  eye. 

And  some  short  hours  of  respite  steal ; 

Though  dreams  of  joy  might  waft  them  by, 

I  would  not — it  is  sweet  to  feel : 

TTis  sweet,  to  catch  the  seraph  tone 
Of  love,  ere  yet  the  dream  be  fled ; 

Hut  sweeter,  far,  to  sit  alone. 

And  meditate  upon  the  dead.*  p.  225. 

Art,  XT.  Specimfnsot  the  Uussian  Poets:  with  Preliminary  Renitrb 
and  Biographical  Notices.  Translated  by  John  Bowring,  F.L8. 
12mo.  pp.  xxiv.  240.  Price  Bs.  London.  1821. 

"IVT  E  had  occasion,  in  a  recent  article,*  to  remark  on  the 
extreme  inadequacy,  lor  the  most  part,  of  poetical  trans¬ 
lation  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  all  that  is  mainly  distinguislungia 
its  original.  The  s|)ecimens  which  we  then  gave,  were  ada}>(ed 
strikingly  to  illustrate  the  remark,  by  shewing,  in  the  instance  of 
one  sonnet  in  particular,  how  dilVerent  a  character  the  same  coa- 
|Misition  may  he  made  to  assume  in  the  hands  of  two  transition 
wlio  shall  each  give  the  literal  meaning  of  his  author  with  almost 
equal  fidelity.  \Ve  were  glad,  on  reading  Mr.  Bo  wring's  Intro¬ 
duction  to  these  Spt'cimcns,  to  find  him  quite  alive  to  ‘  the 
‘  extreme  ditlicuUy  of  communicating  to  a  foreign  version  tbf 
‘  IKH’iiliar  characters  of  the  original  ;*  not  because  it  happens  to 
support  our  opinion,  hut  because  such  an  avowal  seemed  to  vouch 
in  some  degree,  by  its  modesty  and  good  sense,  for  his  compe¬ 
tency  to  overcome  the  difliculty  in  question. 

‘  1  he  grace,’  ho  remarks,  ‘  the  harmony,  the  happy  arrangement, 
the  striking  adaptation  of  words  to  ideas  ;  every  thing  in  fact,  exc^ 
the  primary  and  naked  thought,  requires  for  its  perfect  comnmnics- 
lion  a  genius  equal  to  its  first  conception:  and  indeed  the  fate  ^ 
translators,  who  have  in  general  had  all  their  merits  put  to  the 
account  of  their  author,  and  all  their  defects  unsparingly  to  their  own, 
might  well  alarm  new  adventurers  from  this  perilous  sea.’ 
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This  last  assertion  is  not,  however,  to  the  best  of  our  know* 
correct :  we  think  that  our  Translators  have  had  their  full 
diare  of  merit  liberally  assigned  them.  What  a  poetical  trans- 
liiar  is  required  to  furnisli,  is,  poetry.  If  he  fails  in  this,  it 
mMU^rs  not  where  the  fault  lies,  whetherwith  him  or  with  his  origi* 
uil :  eitlier  the  |M)em  was  not  worth  translating,  or  it  has  not 
hid  justice  done  it.  Poems  that  acquire  any  permanent  celebrity 
in  tiieir  native  language,  must  possess,  by  the  rule  of  cause  and 
fflk’t.  the  merits  and  attributes  of  poetry.  Those  merits  may 
not  be  discoverable  in  a  literal  version  ;  but  that  proves  only 
Uiit  they  do  not  consist  in  the  thought,  and  that  there  is  a  want 
of  sympathy  between  the  |>oet  and  his  translator,  or  a  want  of 
corres|>oiulence  between  their  respective  languages,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  feeling  of  the  original  from  communicating  itself  to 
the  copy.  A  translution,  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  producing 
upon  us  the  same  edect  as  the  |K)em  in  its  native  language, 
ou;;ht  at  least  to  enable  us  to  uiulerstand  how  the  poem  pro¬ 
duces  the  elfect  which  is  ascribed  to  it.  If  it  does  not  this,  it 
do<‘s  nothing.* 

Of  the  fidelity  of  the  s|>ecimens  before  us,  ns  translations,  we 
cm  form  a  judgement  only  from  internal  evidence  ;  but  we  sec 
noreasuu  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  test.  They  have  an  origi- 
uil  and  a  foreign  character  ;  they  present  to  us,  very  frct^ueiuly^ 
peculiarities  of  expression  and  new  modifications  of  lamiliar 
tlioiiglit,  which  mark  their  exotic  origin ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  style  preserved,  which 
si'eins  to  bespeak  that  the  Translator  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
his  author.  The  measure  of  the  original,  he  tells  us,  has  been 
^nerally  preserved.  We  agree  with  him  as  to  the  importance 
of  thus  adhering,  in  most  cases,  to  one  of  tlic  distinguishing 
characters  of  poetical  composition,  ^  as  far  as  the  genius  of  the 

*  lunguage  will  admit  of  it.'  This  saving  clause  is,  however,  a 
Very  necessary  qualification  of  tTm^iosition,  since  nothing  short 
of  a  very  ridiculous  efTect  would  be  produced  by  the  attempt  at 
imitating  some  of  the  measures  of  German  poetry  in  English 
verse.  Nor  would  Hie  Alexandrine  couplet  of  the  French 
heroics  be  more  tolerable.'  We  ventured,  too,  to  suggest  in  our 
review  of  Adamson's  Camoens,  whether  the  stifTuess  of  t\je 
Kni^lish  sonnet  made  it  in  all  cases  the  best  possible  form  for 
rendering  a  sonnet  from  the  Italian  or  Portuguese,  where  the 
terseness,  simplicity,  and  ease  of  the  tirigiiial,  (which  arc  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  artificial  structure  of  the  sonnet  in 

• 

*  Mr.  Bowring  says:  *  There  it  generally  no  idea  in  this  country 

*  of  tlie  sublime  and  imposing  character  of  the  writings  of  Klopstock, 

*  for  they  have  never  been  presented  to  us  in  any  thing  like  their 

*  original  forna.’ 
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ilione  Uii^uai^eM,)  muHt  in  Home  measure  be  sacrilicedin  thevcr- 
iMon.*  Ah  a  ^ncral  rule,  Mr.  Bowiintr’s  remark  is  correct, 
an<l  ue  do  not  |M*reeive  that  the  adherence  to  it  has  either 
fetieretl  him,  or  betrayed  him  into  any  unideasiiii;  novelties  of 
Hiythin.  Of  the  ability  he  discovers  as  a  versifier,  we  shah, 
without  further  preface,  enable  our  readers  to  jud*;e  from  the 
first  specimen,  a  version  of  the  Od<i  iio(f  (Ode  to  (iod)  of 
Oerzhavin ;  a  poem  which  has  had  the  unspeakable  honour  of 
bein|(  translated  into  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Tartar  Ua- 
^ua^es,  and  of  beins;  huni^  up,  written  on  silk  embroideretl  viith 
irold,  in  the  Temple  of  Jeddo,  and  in  the  im[>erial  palace  of 
Pekin.  Mr.  Uowriiu;  states,  that  he  has  introduced  in  thelirit 
verse,  ‘  a  variation  Iroin  the  original,  which  (lot's  not  accord  wiib 
*  his  vit'vvs  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.’  It  would  nut  hive 
been  amiss  had  the  note  informetl  us  of  the  nature  of  this  varia- 
lion,  by  supplyin*^  a  literal  version  of  the  passage. 

*  This  suggestion  was  thrown  out  in  reference  to  a  particular 
sonnet  ascribed  to  Caniuens,  of  which  we  inserted  a  version  by  Mr. 
Adamson.  The  hint  has  induced  some  admirer  of  the  Portugueie 
Poet,  to  attempt  a  free  and  spirited  rendering  of  it,  which  wc  tram- 
cribe  from  the  SheHicld  Iris  for  the  gratification  of  such  of  our 
readers  os  may  be  interested  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  versions. 

*  Sc  quando  vos  perdi,  minha  esperun^a 
A  memoria  perdera  juntamcntc.* 

*  With  hopes  once  fondly  cherished, 

Now  quenched  in  keen  regret. 

Had  all  remembrance  perished, 

O  could  1  but  forget — 

Porget  the  thoughts  that  haunt  me. 

The  joy  that  might  not  last. 

The  present  should  not  daunt  me, 

Though  all  with  woe  o’ercast. 

*  But  Love,  in  whom  1  trusted. 

That  treacherous  bosom  guest. 

When  I,  widi  life  disgusted. 

Court  apathy  for  rest  ; 

Still  mocks  me  with  the  vision 
Of  happy  days  that  toere, 

To  darken  the  transition. 

To  keep  alive  despair, 

*  In  barbarous  succession 
lie  bids  past  joys  appear. 

Recalls  the  faint  impression 
Of  raptures  bought  to  dear.— 

This  to  the  broken ‘hearted 
The  keenest  anguish  gives  :• 

*Tis  not  that  Hope’s  departed. 

But  Memory,  5lcmorv  lives.’ 
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«  GOD. 

*  0  TIiou  eternal  One !  whose  presence  bright 
All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide* 

I’nchanged  through  time's  all-devastating  flight ; 
Thou  only  (Jod !  There  is  no  God  beside  I 
Ik'ing  above  all  beings!  Mighty  One ! 

Whom  none  can  comprehend  and  none  explore; 
Who  filTst  existence  with  Thysrlf  alone  : 

KmbracMig  all, — supporting, — ruling  o'er,— 

Being  whom  we  call  Gon — and  know  no  more. 

*  In  its  sidilime  research,  philosophy 

May  measure  out  the  ocean  deep — may  count 
'riic  sands  or  the  sun’s  rays — but,  (lod  \  for  Thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure : — none  can  mount 
Tp  to  'fhy  mysteries;  Reason's  brightest  spark, 
Though  kindled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark: 

And  th(»i:ght  is  lost  ere  thought  can  sour  so  high, 
Kven  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 

'  Thou  from  nrimeval  nothingness  didst  call 
First  chaos,  then  existence; — Lord!  on  Thee 
Eternity  hud  its  foundation  : — all 
Sprung  forth  from  Thee : — of  light,  joy,  harmony, 
Sole  origin  all  life,  all  beauty  Thine. 

'Fhy  word  created  all,  and  doth  create. 

Thy  splendor  Ails  all  space  with  rays  divine; 

Thou  art,  and  wert,  and  sholtbe!  (Rorious!  Great 
Light-giving,  life-sustaining  Potentate ! 

‘  'fhy  chains  the  unmeasured  universe  surround  ; 
Tpheld  by  Thee,  by  Thee  inspired  with  breath  ! 
Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound. 

And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death ! 

As  sparks  mount  upwards  from  the  Aery  blaze, 

S(i  suns  are  born,  so  worlds  spring  forth  from  Thee ; 
And  us  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 
Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 
Of  heaven's  bright  army  glitters  in  I'hy  praise. 

‘  A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand 
Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss  : 

They  own  Thy  power,  accomplish  Thy  command, 
All  gay  with  life,  all  cloouent  with  bliss. 

Whut  shall  we  call  them  r  Piles  of  crystal  light— 

A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams— 

Lumps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright— 

Nuns  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams  i 
But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  noon  to  night. 

‘  Yes !  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 

All  this  iiiiigniAcence  in  Thee  is  lost  — 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  Thee  ? 
.\iul  what  am  /  then?  Heaven’s  unnumber'd  host, 
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Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  arrayed 
In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought. 

Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 
Against  Thy  greatness,  is  a  cipher  brought 
Against  infinity  !  What  am  I  tnen  ?  Nought ! 

*  Nought!  But  the  effluence  of  Thy  Ught  divine, 
Pervading  worlds,  hath  reach’d  my  bosom  too; 
Yes!  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  spirit  shine 

As  shines  the  sun*beam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

Nought!  but  1  live,  and  on  hope’s  pinions  fly 
Hager  towards  Thy  presence  ;  for  in  Thee 
1  live,  and  breathe,  and  dwell;  aspiring  high, 
Hven  to  the  throne  of  Thy  divinity. 

I  am,  O  God  !  and  surely  Thou  must  be ! 

*  Thou  art !  directing,  guiding  all.  Thou  art ! 
Direct  my  understanding  then  to  Thee  ; 

Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  wandering  heart ; 
Though  but  an  atom  ’midst  immensity. 

Still  1  am  something,  fashion’d  by  Thy  hand  ! 

I  hold  a  middle  rank  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth, 

On  the  lost  verge  of  mortal  being  stand. 

Close  to  the  realms  where  angels  have  their  birth. 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land. 

*  The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  me ; 

In  me  is  matter’s  last  gradation  lost. 

And  the  next  step  is  spirit — Deity  ! 

I  can  command  the  lightning,  and  am  dust ! 

A  monarch,  and  a  slave;  a  worm,  a  god ! 
Whence  came  1  here,  and  how  ?  so  marvellously 
Constructed  and  conceived  ?  unknown  !  this  clod 
Lives  surely  through  some  higher  energy  ; 

Hor  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  be ! 

‘  Creator,  yes!  Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  word 
Created  me/  Thou  source  of  life  and  good! 
Thou  spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord  ! 

Thy  light.  Thy  love,  in  their  bright  plenitude 
Hilled  me  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
Over  the  ab^'ss  of  death,  and  bade  it  wear 
The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  wing 
Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  this  little  sphere, 

Hven  to  iu  source — to  Thee— its  Author  there. 

*  O  thoughts  inc6bble !  O  visions  blest ! 

Though  worthless  our  conceptions  all  of  Thee, 
Vet  shall  thy  shadowed  image  All  our  breast, 

And  waft  its  homage  to  thy  Deity. 

God !  thus  alone  my  lowly  thougnts  can  soar  ; 
Thus  seek  thy  prt'sence — Being  wise  and  good! 
’Midst  Thv  vast  works  admire,  obey,  adore: 
And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more. 

The  soul  shall  s|>€ak  in  tears  of  gratitude.’ 
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A  language  in  whiob  such  a  poem  as  this  is  to  be  found,  must 
•dmit  ot  being  made  the  vehicle  of  all  that  is  noble  in  poetry ; 
and,  little  as  we  have  hitherto  beafd  of  it,  there  roust  be  such 
a  thing  as  Russian  literature.  >It  was  Mr.  Bowring’s  original 
design,  (and  we  are  glad  Umt  he  has  not  entirely  laid  it  aiude,) 
to  write  a  general  history  of  that  *  infant  literature  i*—*  to 

*  trace  the  progress  of  letters  in  a  Country  which  has  emerged 

*  as  it  were  instantaneously,  from  a  night  of  barbarism,  to  oo- 

*  cupy  a  situation  in  the  world  of  intellect  not  contemptible, 

*  efcn  when  compared  with  that  of  southern  nations^  but  sin- 

*  gularly  striking  as  contrasted  with  the  almost  universal  ig* 

*  Doranoe  which  pervaded  the  immense  empire  of  the  Tsars  be- 

*  fore  Peter  the  Great  gave  it  the  first  impulse  towards  oivili* 
<  lation.* 

These  translations  are,  certainly,  well  adapted  to  prqiare 
the  way  for  such  a  work,  by  exciting  an  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  while  the  taste  and  ability  displayed  hi  the  vohiroa,  shew 
that  it  could  not  be  consigned  to  a  person  better  qualified  for 
the  undertaking.  The  following  eluant  stansas,  prefixed  to 
the  Specimens,  would  sufficiently  justify  our  opinion,  by  shew¬ 
ing  that  their  Author  is  not  a  mere  translator. 

*  1  bore  ye  from  the  regions  of  the  North, 

Where  ye  first  blossom’d,  flowers  of  poetry  ! 

Now  light  your  smiles  and  pour  your  incense  forth 
Beneath  our  Albion’s  more  benignant  sky. 

*  i  cull'd  your  garlands  *ncatk  the  Polar  star, 

From  the  vast  fields  of  everlasting  snow, 

Adventurous  I  transplant  your  beauties  far: — 

Still  breathe  in  fragrance,  still  in  beauty  glow. 

*  Within  our  temple  many  a  holy  wreath. 

Hallowed  by  genius  and  by  time,  is  bung : 

At  our  old  altar  many  a  bard  has  sung. 

Whose  music  vibrates  from  the  realms  of  death. 

*  1  may  not  link  your  lowlier  names  with  theira— 

The  giants  of  past  ages  : — but  to  bring 

To  our  Parnassus  one  delightful  thing. 

Would  gild  my  hopes,  and  answer  all  my  prayers.' 

The  biographical  noticea  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  arefur- 
li^  by  the  Author's  illustrious  frieud,  Von  Addung ;  they 
^ill  be  read  with  much  interest. 
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ArU  XU*  1*  ^  Defunct  of  tht  BriM  and  Forei^  Sckod  SbdW. 
agaiost  the  Ueniarki  in  the  Sixty  Sefenth  NuinMr  of  the  E<he. 
bur^h  Review*  8vo.  pp.  4^,.  Prico  la*  London.  1821* 

2*  Fi/leenih  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  |fo. 
pp.  172*  Priced.  London*  1820* 

IN  niWertinj^,  in  a  preceding  article,  to  the  laboured  and  io* 
•ifitous  apology  of  the  Ktlinbiirgh  Reviewer  for  Mr*  Brooi^- 
haro'a  Education  Bill,  we  ^nhned  ourselves  to  those  remtrki 
and  atateroeots  which  hear  upon  the  general  question,  not  feeh 
ing  ourselves  either  called  upon  or  pre|)ared  to  examine  into  tba 
trutli  of  every  allegation  a^ecting  existing  institutions.  We 
simply  stated,  in  reference  to  the  chief  object  of  the  Kevi^werS 
sarcasms,  the  British  and  Foreign  school  Society,  that  we  bad 
not  heard  that  its  Coinmittee  were  at  all  disposed  to  break  oi|) 
their  institutions,  or  to  accept  of  the  facilities  held  out  by  the 
Bill  for  converting  them  into  Parish  Schools.  And  in  this  re¬ 
mark,  the  pamphlets  kiTore  us,  which  had  not  then  fallen  under 
our  notice,  prove  that  we  were  right.  There  was  no  part,  how¬ 
ever,  of  that  article  which  we  felt  more  at  a  loss  to  account  for, 
than  the  contemptuous  insinuations  and  direct  charges  which 
are  wantonly  dealt  out  against  that  Society  ; — so  completely  at 
variance  with  the  language  aiul  tone  uniformly  held  by  the  saise 
Journal  with  regard  to  its  proceedings  up  to  that  Number.  The 
Author  of  the  **  Utdence'*  states,  we  know  not  how  truly,  thit 
this  sudden  change  of  tone  is  entirely  owing  to  some  syniptoos 
of  opp  osiiion  manifested  by  tlie  friends  of  the  Society  towards 
the  Bill  for  superseding  their  further  labours  ;  for  whioli,  it  b 
very  clear,  they  ought  rather  to  feel  themselves  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  its  Author.  The  charges  uistitutcd  by  the  Reviewer  art 
thus  stated  : 

•  The  “  Leaders*'  (as  tliey  are  called )  of  the  Society  arc  accused, 
Itt.  Of  objecting  to  Government  taking  this  business  into  iu  own 
hand,  lest  it  should  thereby  acquire  too  much  influence. 

2nd.  It  is  mure  than  im^inuaicd  that  they  prefer  the  glory  of  teach¬ 
ing,  to  the  diffusion  of  instruction^ 

Silly.  That  they  are  disposed  to  claim  credit  for  more  llian  i*  due 
to  them. 

4-thly.  It  is  insinuated  that  their  labours,  except  as  far  M^cegardf 
the  metropolis,  are  become  useless j  and  their  pretensions  to  any  Me¬ 
rit  for  what  is  doing  abroad,  ridiculous.' 

ith  regard  to  the  first  of  these  charges,  the  Author  of  the 
“  Defence'*  remarks,  that  ‘  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that’  they 
‘  object  to  this  measure  lest  it  ahouhl  increase  the  influence 
*  of  Government,  when*  they  ‘  only  object  to  its  l>eing  made  a 
•  meiuure  of  the  Hierarchy.*  But  doca  Mr.  Brougbano,  thea, 
conceive  that  OoveriuDcoC  influence  requires  to  be  extended* 
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To  the  second,  a  reply  is  given  in  the  following  terras : 

<  The  public  may  rest  assured,  that  some  of  those  who  Ih  thd  ar¬ 
duous  struggle  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  t.  whb  fn 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  business,  before  the  merit  of  the  plan  was 
sufficiently  known  to  the  public,  were  often  near  to  hunting  under  the 
vfight  of  their  burdens  ;  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  whose  dilkul- 
ties  St  one  period,  was  partly  known  to  soihe  of  those  wlio  sdem  how 
disposed  to  sweep  them  off  the  scenes  to  make  room  for  a  new  plaft ; 
these  men,  if  they  saw  the  darling  object  of  their  hearts  likely  tb 
be  accomplished  by  other  and  better  means,  would  be  most  thaBaflil 
to  be  relieved  from  their  long  protracted  exertions :  or,  if  the  |^6- 
posed  measure  did  not  compromise  the  gntet  principle  df  cbhl|)Wb 
religious  toleration,  they  would  most  heartily  join  in  protUOtihg*  ft, 
with  sli  the  zeal  and  all  the  energy  whicn  they  had  heretofore  mWh 
under  less  favourable  circumstances.* 

All  that  they  desire  is,  that  the  Church  sbhoote  ahoiild  be  Med 
‘  with  Church  children  ; — we  wish  to  see  them,*  sayK  the  IVnter^ 

*  overflowing  every  where ;  and  let  the  British  ahd  P6rel|^ 

*  schools  receive  all  the  rest* 

The  third  and  fourth  charges  are  met  by  detbils  for  wliith  ili 
must  refer  to  the  “  Defence”  and  the  Heport”  thehrrf^tves.  A 
rather  curious  mode  of  reasoning  is  ehtployed  by  thef 
to  prove,  that  tlie  Society  ought  not  to  take  credit  i&  iUMf  fer 
baviog  become  the '  parent*  of  foreign  assdeiationsj  uHl^  it  sun- 
ports  them  by  its  funds.  Upon  the  same  principle^  dll  ihe  fo¬ 
reign  Bible  societies  that  rest  entirely  on  native  sopfioH;  arb  H6i 
to  be  at  all  considered  as  the  result  of  the  exertions  6f  the  So* 
^ty  in  this  country  from  which  they  etnanated.  And  reitif  h 
is  too  much  to  say,  as  the  Reviewer  doeb,  that{  *  thaViks  tb  m^i^ 

*  leal  and  skill,*  they  have,*  by  propagstirrg  the  raeibod  of 
ition,  dune  all  that  is  necessary  with  rega^  as  well  tb  t&rMft 
oountrieg  as  to  their  own,  ^  except  the  metfopolia  and  ther^fdn, 
thanks  having  been  vote<l  to  *  tlieir  xeal  ahd  skill,*  they  tntij  At* 

themselves  as  a  Covninittee  aa  soon  at  they  plbuMr,  fbr  tneir 
sUendance  can  answer  no  further  purpose. 

That  the  Society  is  in  want  of  pectinHry  mesma  (o’  thro#  tnoM 
power  into  the  existing  machinery,  is  confessed ;  and  on  this 
circumstance  an  ap|)eal  is  founded  to  the  friends  of  Education 
Religious  Liberty,  within  whose  power  it  lies  to  contribute 
^ply  sutheient  for  the  regular  general  disbursements  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  The  greatest  impediment,  however,  to  the  establishment 
of  schools,  is,  the  want  of  suitable  school •  rooms ;  and  in  the 
huilding  of  these,  the  assistance  of  Government  would  be  most 
thankfully  received.  For  this,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  prece¬ 
dent  ill  a  Parliamentary  grant  for  a  similar  object  in  the  case  of 
Relind,  v/here  no  exclusive  system  would,  obviously, , be  proT 
ductivs  of  any  advantage. 
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*  ThU  was  plainly  seen  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  lAe- 
cation  id  Ireland^  who,  in  their  fourteenth  Report,  assert,  **  that  no 
**  plan  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  howewr 
f*  wisely  and  unexceptlonably  contrived  In  other  respects,  eao  be 
**  carried  into  efiectual  execution  in  this  country,  unless  it  be  explidth 
**  avowed  and  clearly  understood,  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no 
,**  attempt  shall  be  made  to  induence  or  disturb  tne  peculiar  religiooi 
**  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christians.’* -^These  principles,  in  dm 
inatance,  were  happily  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  in  theici. 
aiop  of  181W-1815,  near  lOM.  was  granted  by  Parliament  to  build 
model  schools :  and  this  pecuniary  assistance  has  been  continued,  to 
promote  the  general  objects  of  the  institution,  and  to  provide  suit^le 
reading  for  the  poor.  To  promote  this  latter  object,  tnere  is  a  sep^ 
rate  Committee,  who  have  printed,  and  circulated  at  a  low  price,  a 
peries  of  Cheap  booh,  of  an  instructive  and  interesting  kind ;  not 
strictly  of  a  religious  tendency,  but  calculated  to  inform  and  improve 
the  youthful  mind.*  p.  9,  10. 

The  objections  urgetl  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  to  entrust- 
iog  either  the  National  or  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Socisty 
with  a  certain  sum  for  such  a  purpose,  are  deserving  only  of  con¬ 
tempt  The  dispensers  of  the  regium  donum  are  *  private  and 
*  irresponsible  individuals  ;*  nor  is  that  tlie  only  instanoe  of 
miota  made,  not  certainly,  *  for  the  encouragement  of  sectaries,* 
but,  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  policy,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  general  interests  of  the  community.  We  know  not  how  tbs 
^minittee  of  either  society,  however,  can  be  considered  as  alto¬ 
gether  composed  of  private  or  irresponsible  persons.  Commit¬ 
tees  are  a  trust  directly  responsible  to  the  general  body  of  tbs 
aubscribers  composing  the  society  ;  and  they  are  responsible,  ii 
a  way  in  which  neither  the  master,  nor  the  clerical  patron,  nor 
the  more  dignitied  visiter  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Parish  seboob 
would  be,  to  public  opinion.  In  the  case  of  a  grant  from  Pir- 
liament  of  the  nature  of  a  trust,  a  direot  responsibility  would 
be  created,  at  res{>ected  that  grant,  to  Government  itself. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  interesting  contents  of  the  Re¬ 
port  to  the  |>erusal  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  be  aware  of 
Ike  extepsive  o|>entions  of  the  Society, 
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•  •  Gentlemen  and  PiMUken  who  have  works  in  the  preUf  WiU  ohl^ 
^iKe  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rbtibw,  by  sending  irformation 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent,  and  profile  vriee  of  nr^  worib  | 
fokick  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicatea  to  the  pubiiCp  if  eon* 
tuUnt  mth  its  plan. 


U  tb0  press,  th«  Articirt  of  the 
Church  of  EiifElend  illustrated  by  co- 
piottt  extracts  fram  the  Homilies,  Nosr- 
ch'i  Catechism,  JewelPs  Apology,  sod 
Uw  Liturgy,  and  confirmed  by  nume* 
roos  passages  from  the  Scriptures.  By 
ihs  Rer.  Wm.  WIImmi,  B.D.  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Speedily  sill  be  published,  in  9  rols. 
8tra,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
•f  the  Right  Rer.  Brian  Walton,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  I'hester,  Editor  of  the 
Loodoa  Polyglot  Bible.  With  Notices 
of  bis  Coadjutors  in  that  illustrious 
Work;  of  the  cultivation  of  ortetital 
Icaraiog  in  this  country,  prt*ceding  and 
daring  their  time;  and  of  the  author¬ 
ised  English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  a 
pn^trd  revieioo  of  which.  Dr.  Walton 
sod  some  of  his  assistants  in  the  Poly¬ 
glot  were  appointed.  To  which  is 
added,  Dr.  Walton’s  own  vindication  of 
tbe  London  Polyglot.  By  the  Rev. 
HeoryJohn  Todd,  M.A.  F.S  A.  Chap- 
Uio  10  Ordinary  to  bis  M^eaty,  and 
lector  of  Settrington,  county  of  York. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published, 
SsnnoQs  for  the  use  of  Families,  in  one 
Volume  Sva  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Brown, 
of  £o field. 

lo  the  press,  an  improved  and  en- 
Ig/gsH  edition,  ia  one  volume  19mo.  of 
the  Missionary  Anecdotes,  comprising  a 
ngular  series  of  striking  examples  of 
^  Mccess  of  Christianity,  in  the  con- 
^riioo  of  the  Heathen,  from  its  first 
pr<muipition  to  ibe  present  timet  to 
*bich  is  prefixed,  an  account  of  the 
sqpnstitlons  and  cmeltiea  of  Pagan 
"stions,  ancient  and  modem.  By  the 
liw.  George  Rurder,  Senior  Secretary 
uf  the  London  Miasiooary  Society. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  I'umbull,  of  Wymood- 
bv,  has  in  the  press,  a  Comparative 
Ww  of  the  Presbyterian,  Coogrega- 
tionsl,  and  Independent  forms  of  Church 
^eminent. 

Immediately  will  be  published,  in  8vo, 
•  **^*^c»l  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
By  Henry  Reeder,  M.a  E»- 
^tasrdinary  Member  6f  the  Royal  Medi¬ 


cal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Member 
of  tbe  Medical  and  Cbirurgical  Society 
of  London.  In  which  is  comprised  a 
full  acoouut  of  all  the  diseases  of  that 
organ,  as  the  inflammatory,  organic, 
and  sympathetic,  together  with  their 
appropriate  modes  of  treatment;  aleo, 
an  account  of  malconfomuitions  of  the 
heart,  aneurism  of  aorta,  pulsation  in 
epryastrio,  Re. 

J.  H.  Wiffeo,  author  nf  **  Aonian 
Hours,”  *'  Julia  Alpiouls,”  Rc.  has  in 
the  press,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Tasso’s 
<*  Jerusalem  delivered ;”  being  tbe  spe¬ 
cimen  of  an  intended  new  translation  In 
Engibh  Spenserisn  verse,  with  a  prefa¬ 
tory  dissertation  on  existing  translatiooa. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  liar  Grace 
the  Dutchess  Bedford. 

In  the  press,  5Ur  Ronald,  and  other 
Poems.  1  voL  8vo.  Alto,  Brent  KoolL 
Second  edition.  8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Home,  a  Poem,  with  correctioDS  aod 
improvements ;  and  additioosl  pieces  by 
tbe  same  author,  is  in  preparation. 

Tbe  Works  of  John  Home,  Esq.  au« 
thor  of  Douglas,  with  an  accuuat  of  his 
life  and  writings  by  H.  Mackensie,  Esq. 
will  soon  appear,  in  tHraa  8vo  volumes. 

Lieut  Blacker  Is  printing  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  the  Operations  of  tbe  British 
Army  during  tbe  MahrsUa  War  of  18n* 
18-19;  illustrated  by  maps  and  plans. 

John  Hughes,  £s<^.  will  soon  publish, 
an  Itinerary  of  the  Rhone,  iocloding 
part  of  tbe  sonthem  coast  of  France. 

Otto  Von  Kotsebne’s  Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  ronnd  the  World,  ia  tbe  Russian 
ship  Revric,  is  translating  for  the  press. 

Mr.  John  Donkin  is  preperitig  the 
History  and  Aatiquitiesof  several  partsh- 
es  in  the  hundreds  of  Bullington  ami 
Plonghley,  Oxfordshire,  iliustrsted  by 
numerous  engravings. 

Edwin  Atherston,  Esq.  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish,  Tbe  Last  Days  of  UerculanMm, 
and  Abrates  and  Pantbea,  ia  fcap.  8vos 

Miss  PtMtlen  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tioo,  Cmnr  de  Lk>o,  or  the  Tbir<l  Cru¬ 
sade,  a  *poeo,  in  sixteen  books. 
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John  Daltell,  Ftq.  will  toon  puMub,  Physician  to  the  King.  Second  editieo, 
tb«  MahNinca  of  the  Lectures  on  the  ail-  with  great  additions  in  the  Practksl 
cient  Greeks,  and  on  the  Ketival  of  part. 

Greek  learning  in  Europe,  delivered  by  The  Unitreryal  Cambist  will  be  repah 
tha  loir  Professor  Daltell  in  the  Uuircr-  llshed  during  the  ensuing  noatk.  It 

sky  of  iMlinbiirgh.  orill  conuiti  aibong  other  improttoeats, 

II.  Malta  Bruo’s  System  of  Universal  the  resnits  of  a  plan  h>r  detertninhy  iki 

Geography,  translated  from  the  French,  relative  cont«  nU  of  the  Weights  lad 

ii  paring  in  (Iva  Rvo.  volumt*s.  Measures  of  all  trading  natiooa,  (nm  sa 

A  Biographical  Work  of  3000  living  actual  couiparisuii  of  their  several  stsad* 

public  men  of  all  countries,  with  nearly  ards.  This  important  operatioa  k&t 

300  rngrared  p«>rtraits,  i«  printing  in  a  been  effected  under  the  immediau  mac. 

site  corresponding  with  Del>rett's  Pter*  tion,  and  through  the  aid  of  the  Brhisk 

age.  Government,  by  whose  orders,  Umr 

Mr.  Wood  has  in  the  press,  the  Lin*  Consuls  abroad  hare  sent  home  tkt 

iiran  Genera  of  Insects,  )llu»trattd  by  several  foreign  standards  daly  varilied, 

8d  coloured  plates,  and  general  ubs4  rva*  which  have  been  since  compared  with 

tionson  each  genus.  those  of  England  at  his  Majesty's  Mitt 

Dr.  Aikin  will  soon  publish,  an  Abridg*  The  work  will  also  include  whatever  ||> 

ment  of  his  Anuals  of  the  Reign  of  teralions  may  have  recently  taken  plsrt, 

George  III,  in  duotieciuiu,  fur  the  use  of  in  the  monetary  systems,  Anancial  plsas, 

M-hools.  and  banking  O|)erations  of  the  difiereat 

In  the  prrM,  and  shortly  will  he  pub-  states  of  Europe, 
lished,  with  considerable  additions,  the  A  History  of  the  Town  of  Shirwsbary, 
arciind  edition  of  Mr.  Howship's  Ob^ei-  which  posst'sses  very  peculiar  clailM  to 

vations  on  the  Disrasee  of  the  Lower  In >  the  nolk'C  of  the  antiquary  and  kiMo* 

Ustlnrs,  &c.  rian,  is  preparing  for  publicltion  by  tke 

In  the  course  of  itexi  month  will  b<;  Uev.  Hugh  Owen  ami  the  Rev.  J.Bbke* 

pubHabrd,  (Thurch  of  England  Theology,  way  of  that  plate,  in  two  4to.  voluoMt, 

in  a  senes  of  ten  Sermons,  (separately  with  a  profusion  of  antiquarian  ilia#* 

priu;rd  io  maauscript  character)  on  the  tratinns. 

MIowing  must  im|>ortant  subjects,  i  1.  Dr.  Rusi  is  picparing  for  the  preu,  I 
I'tie  Bcnptnral  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  and  new  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  ff 
Corruption  t*f  Mankind.  D.ito  of  his  Eesays  on  Hypochondriasis  and  N€^ 

Re)ientsnce.  3.  Ditto  of  Faith.  4.  Ditto  vows  affections. 

of  Good  Works.  5.  Ditto  of  Cons  ersioii  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  A  at  hor  of  the  Bl¬ 
and  Atocwnnent  through  Christ.  6.  Ditto  say  on  Bathing,  and  the  Mother's  Mfdi* 

ol  Regeneration.  7,  Ditto  ef  the  gifts  cel  Asfistant,  is  preparing  for  the 

of  the  Holy  Spirit.  8.  Ditto  of  the  a  Treatise  on  the  Salphureous  FunrigS- 

Holy  Trinity.  9.  Ditto  of  the  Holy  tiiMi  in  Dieeases  of  the  Skin. 

Sacrament.  lO.  On  the  Emulative  Ian-  Practical  F.<'onomy,  or  the  Apfdiaa* 
gnig.*  of  Scripture.  JJy  the  Rev.  R.  tion  rtf  Modern  I)iscoiirj.«s  to  the 

Warner,  Rev'tor  of  Great  Chalfield,  poses  of  Domestic  Life,  will  appear  id 

Wilts,  kc.  a  few  days.  In  1  vol.  Idmo. 

Nearly  icady  for  pnl41i  aliou,  Obser-  Tlie  History  of  Thirsk  ;  Incindiaf  id 
vations  on  the  climate  of  Penzance,  and  account  of  its  once  celebrated  CasHa; 
the  district  of  the  Lands- End  in  Corn*  inteaesting  particulars  of  places  la  tbe 

wall.  By  Jolin  Forbes,  .M.D.  Vicinity,  with  biographical  noticed  flf 

1(1  the  press,  Klrmcots  of  Medical  eminens  mm,  it  nearly  ready. 

L^ic.  By  Sir  Gilbert  fUaue,  B^rt. 


Aht.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

siowaaeav.  Palace;  aNo,  the  Crmaining  works 

The  life  of  William  JHincmff,  Arrhbl-  ^‘'•Tee,  of  Anhhishop  Sancroft.  By^ 
%lw»p  of  CawfcTtwiry,  c<»tnpHed  principal*  Rev.  George  FVOyly,  D.D.  F.R  S.  1^ 
ly  frean  arlgmal  and  scart'c  documents;  mestic  Chaplain  to  hit  Grace  the  Area- 
with  aw  Appmdia  contaiaing  the  Diary  Canterbury.  2  n 

of  the  learvird  Henry  ITharton.  Now  Bril  Th«  of  the  late  George  HdL  v.v, 
pimNahed  fmtn  a  manasrnpt  in  I.aint>etk  rrinclpdl  of  St.  Mary  Collwfd,  St.  Aa* 
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ByOforfc  Cool,  D.D.  F.R*S.U‘ 
8«o.  6d.  boanta. 

ACIri^iao  Biof l•(»hical  Dictionary; 
cootaiuiiiK  an  account  of  the  Livetand 
Writmp  of  many  of  tbe  most  eminent 
(.hmiian^in  every  nation,  from  the  coin* 
■leoormeot  of  the  Chriktian  ^ra  to  the 
prreral  period.  By  John  Wilka,  juo. 
liino.  9$. 

anncATioN. 

A  Chie  for  Youd)(  LatiuUtk,  ami  Non* 
Utioiktk,  to  trace  t'le  original  foriuk  and 
»i|uUicalioii  of  uouut  and  verbs,  from 
Uclr  urminations,  alphalietically  ar- 
rinfrd,  with  explanatory  references  to 
tbr  Grsnimar.  By  Julin  Carey,  LL.D. 
Hmo.  9a  bound. 

Outliotsof  (jcography,  the  6rst  course 
(ur  chiktmi.  By  tlie  Rev.  Jolm  Hartley* 
Hnty  an  Introduction  to  the  Author’s 
(isogrsphy  fur  Youth.  9<1. 

A  nrv  rronoiiucing  and  Spelling  Rook. 
By  John  Bijiland.  Is.  6(1.  bound. 

IV  Automatical  Camera  Obscura  : 
'wtendrd  to  convey  to  the  juvenile  mind 
the  knowledge  of  Scripture  History.  By 
the  Author  of  the  V'iilage  in  an  Uproar. 

I  foL  l8mo.  half-bound. 

Grolius  de  Veritate,  with  English 
Bulfs.  For  Schools.  6s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Historic  Prologues ;  or,  Chafaoters 
sad  F.vents,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
drith  of  George  the  Third,  with  notes. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Daviia,  A.M.  of  SU 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  8yo.  5s. 

A  Sketch  fur  the  History  of  the  Dio- 
ayasii  ArtificerH.  A  Fragment.  By 
lhpp«4ytu  JoM'ph  Da  Costa,  Esq.  8vo. 
3s. 

MEDICIHB. 

Tie  History  and  Method  of  Cure  of 
die  various  sptTies  of  Palsy :  being  the 
^  part  of  Uie  second  rolumc  of  a  Trea- 
^*»e  00  Nervous  Diseases.  By  John 
Jl'wke.  M.I).  F.S.A.  FtUow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  late 
^yiiciaii  to  the  London  Hospital.  8vo. 

MISClLLaWBOCI. 

The  Mercantile  I.etter- Writer ;  or, 
'^oiercial  Correspondent ;  containing 
l«iters  on  business;  compre- 
’‘•ng  almost  every  subject  which  oc- 
^iuihe  counting-house,  for  the  use 
.  ‘^•evcial  schools.  With  an  Intro- 
s'enlaioing  Keoarksvn  tbestyle 


ajtd  utanuer  of  Maruenlale  Letle»>wrlt- 
ing.  By  Jams#  MorriaeA,  AeeounUnt* 
Wmo.  3s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Cunvrrentioo.  BF  • 
nuMuUer  of  ibo  lunar  Temple,  mid  o§ 
the  University  of  CambiidfB.  fMp.  Bvos 
5s. 

The  Scrap  Book;  cooUiningn  eoNne* 
tionof  amusing  and  siriking  piaoN  in 
prose  ond  verse,  chiefly  aei(*cted  fsoni  tka 
sUudaid  and  floaliug  litaratufa  of  eba 
last  twelve  or  fifiaeu  yaars;  togetker 
with  an  liitroduciion,  and  occasiunai 
iigtea  atui  conUibutiona.  By  Jobn 
M'DinriMid,  Author  of  the  UCs  af  Wll» 
liam  Cuw(>or.  UJmo.  *1#.  6d. 

A  Series  of  Designs  for  Private  D«aH» 
ings.  Part  the  Ursu  ByJ.  Had^land. 
4tu.  II.  Is. 

roiTRT. 

Sak'ct  Works  of  the  British  Poala ; 
with  Biographical  and  Critical  PrafiMMS. 
By  Dr.  Aikin.  10  vols.  post  IBino.  Si. 

Also  in  royal  18mo.  to  mstch  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Essayists  and  Novelists,  31. ;  and 
complete,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  for  schools,  ftc. 
18s. 

Specimens  of  the  Russian  Poets  t  with 
preliminary  Remarks,  and  Biographical 
Notices.  Trausisted  by  John  Bowring, 
F.L.S.  13ino.  8s. 

Sacred  Lyrics.  By  James  Edoiestoo. 
Volk  IL  Wtno.  3a.  6d. 

POUTtCAL. 

Obaervationi  on  Mr.  Brougham’s  Rdu- 
calion  Bill  t  shewing  its  inadequacy  to 
the  End  proposed,  and  the  Danger  that 
will  ariae  fram  it  to  the  causa  of  Religioua 
Liberty.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq. 
M.  P.  on  certain  Clauses  in  the  ^uca- 
tion  Bills,  now  before  Parliament.  By 
S.  Butler,  D.D.  F.A.  S.  Head  matter 
of  Shrewsbury  School.  8vo.  1  s.  6d. 

A  Defence  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  against  the  Remarks  In 
the  Sixty 'Seventh  Number  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.  8vo.  It. 

Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Abstract  of  Blr. 
Brougham's  Bill.  By  a  Plain  English¬ 
man.  Rto. 

THBOLOCT. 

Vindiciie  Hebraiew ;  or,  a  defence  of 
the  Hebrew  Scripturea,  at  a  vehiele  of 
revealed  religion:  occasioned  by  tbe 
recent  strictoras  and  innovations  of  Mr. 
J«  Bellamy  ;  and  in  coofukatioo  of  bis 
attacks  on  all  preceding  Trsnslalions, 
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ftnd<on  ih«  ettahlitbed  vmlon  in  par- 
ticnlar.  Ity  Hyman  Horwifi.  8va  9i. 

The  Book  of  Cummon  I’rayrr  in  aiRhi 
Umfuafet ;  via.  Knglith,  French,  Mo¬ 
dern  Greek,  and  Italian  on  the  left*hand 
l^fa  (  with  German,  Spanirb,  Latin,  and 
Greek  on  the  opiKmite  peye.  Mori  ele¬ 
gantly  and  cunouftiy  printed,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Arehbrifbop  of  Canterbury. 
4to.  91.  10«. 

The  Common  Prayer  in  the  above 
aeveral  Unynafer,  ii  immediately  to  be 
publifthed  tinirly.  5s.  each. 

Twenty  Discourses,  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambr^lge  in  1890,  at 
the  Lecture  idande<i  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hulse.  By  the  Rrv.  C.  Benson,  .M.A. 
late  of  Trinity  College,  and  now  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
19a. 

A  Selectkwi  of  Psalms  and  Hymiii  for 
Public  Worship.  Dedicated,  by  per- 
misaiuo,  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 


19aK>.  3s.  bound,  or  extra  boond  hi  rd‘ 
3s.  6d. 

Important  Questions  recomnilmdtd  to 
tlie  serious  consideration  of  Professisf 
Christians  of  all  DenominatkiQs,  g^ 
the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  Bermondiry, 

3il« 

A  Letter  from'  the  Interior  of  Africi  j 
containing  the  leading  evidences  of  Di¬ 
vine  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  L  Phillis. 
D.D.  9d. 

True  and  False  Religion  prscticslly 
connidered  ;  pointing  out  the  causes  sad 
cure,  of  spiritual  declension,  aad  the 
best  means  to  promote  vital  godliiK’Si. 
To  which  are  added,  numerous  esperk 
mental  sentences  from  old  divines,  sod 
a  large  list  of  practical  works,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  each.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Q. 
Scraggt.  A.M.  l9ino.  7s. 

A  Funeral  Sermon  for  Mrs.  Unvia, 
late  of  the  Grange,  Coggeshall.  By  tht 
Ret.  Algernon  Wells.  8vo.  It.  6d. 


ERRATA  IN  THR  LAST  NUMBER. 

Pag#  149  line  15,  for  rend  snor* 

■  "  ■■  —  93,  Jar  ditto,  read  ditto. 

-  ■■  96,  for  «teii/w,  read  wictvw. 

- -  27,  fof  wirif,  read  mof* 

150  noU,  line  8,  /or  iinaMrv,  raad  itirfoiK 


